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DEDICATION 



Of the Second Edition of the Poems formerly printed* 



TO THE 

NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 

OF THE 

CALEDONIAN HUNT. 



MT LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

>9 Scottish Bard, proud of the name, and whose 
highest ambition is to sing in his Countrj/s service — where 
$haU he so properly look for patronage as to the illustri' 
0U8 names of his native land; those who bear the honours 
and inherit the virtues of their ancestors If The Poetic 
Genius of my Country found me, as the proplietic hard 
Elijah did Elisha — at the plough; and threw her in^ 
spirif^ mantle over me. She bade me sing the loves, the 
joys, the rural scenes and rural pleasures of my native 
sail, in my native tongue : I tuned my wUd, artless notes, 
as she inspired. — She whispered me to come to this ancient 
Metropolis of Caledonia, and lay my Songs under your 
honoured protection: I now obey her dictates. 

Though much indebted to your goodness, 1 do not ap- 
proach you, my Lords and Gentlemen, in the usual style 
qf dedication, to tlhank you for past favours: that path 
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VI BEDICATION. 

is 80 hackneyed by prostituted learning, that honest rtisti" 
eity is ashamed of it. Nor do I present this Address with 
the venal soul of a servile Author, looking for a conti^ 
nuation of those favours : I was bred to the plough, and 
am independent. I come to claim the common Scottish 
name with you, my illustrious Countrymen ; and to tell 
the world that I glory in the title. 1 come to congratU' 
late my Country, that the blood of her ancient Heroes 
still rum uncontaminated ; and that from your courage, 
knowledge, and public spirit, she may expect protection, 
wealth, and liberty. In the last place, I come to proffer 
my warmest wishes to the Great Fountain of Honour, the 
Monarch of the Universe, for your welfare and happiness* 

When you go forth to waken the Echoes, in the an^ 
dent and favourite amusement of your Forefathers, may 
Pleasure ever be of your party; and may social Joy 
await your return ! When harassed in courts or camps 
with thejustlings of bad men and bad measures, may the 
honest consciousness of injured Worth attend your return 
to your native seats; and may Domestic Happiness, with 
a smiling welcome, meet you at your gates! May cor» 
ruption shrink at your kindling indignant glance; and 
may Tyranny in the Ruler, and lAcentiousness in the 
People, equally find you an inexorable foe ! 

I have the honour to be. 

With the sincerest gratitude, and highest respect, 

m 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your most devoted, humble servant, 

ROBERT BURNS. 

April 4th9 1787. 
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THE TWA DOGS, 



A TALE. 



1 WAS in that place o' Scotland's ide» 
That bears the name o' Avid King Coil, 
Upon a bonnie day in June, 
When wearing thro' the afternoon^ 
Twa dogs that were na thrang at hame^ 
Forgathered ance upon a time. 
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litst I'H name/ they ca'd Mm Cfwrr, 
Was keepit for his Honour's pleasure : 
His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
Shew'd he was nai^e olScptUu^cUs dogs ; 
But whalpit sont^Iace far abroad. 
Where sailors gang to fish for Cod. 

His locked, letterM, braw brass collar 
Shew'd him the gentleman and scholar : 
But tho' he was o' high degree. 
The fient a pride xia. pride^higid; he ; 
But wad hae spent an hour caressin, 
Ev'n with a tinkler-gipsy's messin. 
At kirk or market, gniU or ^uniddie, 
Nae tawted tyke, tho' e'er sae duddie. 
But he wad stan't, as glad to see him. 
And stroan't on stanes an^ t^llocks wi' him. 

The tither was a plougl}man's collie, 
A rhyming, ranting, raving billie, 
Wha for his friend an' comrade had him. 
And in his freaks had Luath ca'd him. 
After some dog in Highland sang,* 
Was made larig syne— Lord ki^ows bow lang. 5 
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He was a gash an' faithful tyke. 
As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. :< . 

HiJ8* 
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'^ * CuchuUins dcjj^ in Ossian's I^ogal. 



His honesty 9oii8ie^ : baws'nt face» 
Ay gat him friends iu jyika place^ • 
His br@ast was whit^^ . his. towzie^ back 
Weel clad wi' coat o'; glossy bifick ; . 
His gawcie tail^ wi' upward curl> 
Hung o'er his hurdiejs wi' a swirl* 

Nae doubt but they were fain o' ilher. 
An' unco pack an' thick thegither ; . 
Wi' social nose whyles snuff'd and snowkit; 
Why les mice an' paoudieworts they howkit i 
Whyles scour'd awa :in lang excutsiops; . 
An* worry'd ithei: in diversion; 
Until wi' daffin weary grown, : 
Upon a knowe they sat themdQwii,. r^. ^ 
And there began ^ king digression,, 
About the lords o* the cre^^tiafi. * < , 



. A 



I;'7e aften wonder'd, honest Imaih^ ' 
What sort o' life poor dogs like you have ; 
AV when the gentry's life I saw. 
What way poor bodies livM ava^ 



OuHLaird gets in his racked rents. 
His coals^^ , hii kain^ and a' his stents : 
He rises when .he iike$: himsel ; 
His flunkies answer at the bell ; 

B 2 He 



He ca's his coach^ he cdi^is his horse j 
He draws a bonnie silken purse 
As lang'stay tail, whare,' thro' thd stefeki;. 
The yellow lettiA*'tl Geordie k6eks. 

Frae morn td e'en it's nought but toiKng» 
Atbaking, roasting, frying, boiling; 
An* tho' thi geht^jr first afe steijhin. 
Yet ev'n the ha' folk fill their pectian 
Wi': sauce, ra^tiuts, ahd sic Jike trashtrie. 
That's little short o' downright wastrie. 
Our WhijIJ^er-fn, Wee blastit woiiher. 
Poor worthless elf, it eats a dinner. 
Better than ony tenant man 
His Honour has in a' the Ian' : 
An' what poor cot-folk pit theilr paidch in, 
I own it's past my conitHrehensioti. 



LtJATH. 

Trowth, Cassar^ whyks they're iash't en 
A cottar, howktn in a sh^ugh^ 
Wi' dirty stane? biggin a dyke. 
Baring a quarry, and sic like^ 
Himself, a wife, he thus sustains, 
A smytrie o' wee ddddie weans, '^ 

An' nought but his han' darg^ to keep 
Them right and tight in thack an' rape. 



An' 



An* when they meet wi' sair disasters^ 
like loss o^ health, or want o' masters. 
Ye maist wad think, a wee. touch laDger, 
An' they mann starve o' cauld and hunger ; 
But^ hdir li eomes, I ney:er kenn'd it. 
They're maistly wonderfu' contented ^ 
An' buirdly chiels, an' clerer hizeies, . 
Are bred in sio a way as this i8» 



. . CJESAR* 
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But then to see how ye're negleokit^ 
How hoff'd, and cnir^d, «nd disrespedciC ! 
L — d, man, our gentry care as little 
For del vers, ditchers, an' sic eMtle ; • - 
They gang as sancy by poor fo'k, ^ 
As I wad by a stinking brock. 

I've notic'd, on our Laird's court-day. 
An' mopy a time my heart's been wae. 
Poor tenant bodies, scant o' cash^ 
How they majm thole a factor's snash ; 
He'll stamp an' threaten, . curse, an' swear. 
He'll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 
While they mann stah', wi' aspect hnmUe, 
An' hear it a'^ ian^ fear an' tranble ! 

I see how folk live that hae riches ; 
But surely popr figl^ nEiium b? wretphes I 
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They're nae sae wretched's ane wad think $ 
Tho' coDStantly on poortith's brink : 
They're sae accustom'd wi' the sights 
The view o't gies them little fright. 

Then chance an' fortune are sae guided^ 
They're ay in less or mair provided ; 
An' tho' fatigtt'd wi' close employment^ 
A blink o' test's a sw^t ei\joyment.. 

The dearest comfort o' their lives. 
Their grushie weans an' faithfu' wives ; 
The prattling things are just their pride 
That sweetens a' their fire-side. 

* 

An' whyles twalpennie worth o' nappy 
Can mak the bodies unco happy 5 
They lay aside their private cares. 
To mind the Kirk and State afiairs : 
They'll talk o' patronage and priests^ 
Wi' kindling ftiry in their breasts. 
Or tell what new taxation's comin. 
An' ferlie at the folk in Lorion. 

As bleak-fec'd Hallowmass returns^ 
They get the jovial, ranting kirns. 

When 



When rUMt tife^ ' o* every 4station> • - "; 

Unite in common recreation; 
Love blinks. Wit slaps, an' social Mirth, 
Forgets .there's Care upo' the earth* 

That inerry day the year begins. 
They bar the door on frosty winds ; 
The nappy reeks wi' mantling ream. 
An' sheds a heart-inspiring steam ; 
The luntin pipe, an' sneeshin miH, : 

Are handed round wi' right guid will ; - 

The cantie auld folks crackin x^rouse, . 
The young anes rantin thro' the house> — 
My heart has been sae fain to see them, ^ 

That I for joy hae barkit wi' them. 

Still it's owre true that ye hae said. 
Sic game is now owre aften-play'd. 
There's monie a creditable stock 
O' deoent, honest, fawsont fo'k. 
Are riven out baith root and branchy 
Some rascal's pridefu' greed to quench', 
Wha thinks to knit himsel. the faster 
In favour wi' some gentle master, 
Wha' aiblins^ thrang a.parliamentin. 
For Britain's guid his saul indentin — 

CiESAR. 

Haitht iad, ye little ken about it : 
For Britain* s gui&J*^gmd faith, I doubt i( ! 

Say 



Say rather^ gaun as Premiets lead hiin> 
An' saying aye or no's they bid him : 
At operas an' plays parading. 
Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading; 
Or may be, in a frolic daft. 
To Hague or dUais takes a waft. 
To make a tonr, and tak a whirl. 
To learn ban tan an' see the worl'. 

* 

There, at Vienna or Versailles^ 
He rives his father's auld entails ! 
Or by Madrid he takes the rout. 
To thrum guitars, and fecht wi' nowt ; 
Or down Italian vista startles, 
Wh-re-hunting among groves o' myrtles ; 
Then bouses drumly German water. 
To mak himsel look fair and fatter. 
An' clear the consequential sorrows. 
Love-gifts of Carnival signoras. 
For Britain^ s guid ! — for her destruction ! 
Wi' dissipation, feud, an' faction. 

LUATH. 

Hech man ! dear sirs ! is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate ! 
Are we sae foughten an' harass'd 
For gear to gang that gate at last ! 

O would they stay aback frae coarts. 
An* please themselves wi' ceuntro sports. 

It 



It wad for every ane be better, • - \ /■ 

The Laird, the Tenant, an' the Cotter ! x ^.ji^ 
For thae fr^nk, rantin, ramblin billies, .t{ 

Fient haet o* them's ill-hearted fellows } , \7 
Except for breaking o'er their timmer» 
Or speakin lightly o' their limmer. 
Or shootin o' ffL lure or moor-cock, : , 
The ne'er a bit thcgr'ire HI to poor 



Bat will ye tell me. Master desar^ 
Sure great folk's life 's a life o' pleasure 1 
Nae cauld or hunger e'er can steer themj. 
The vera thought o't need na fear them* 

L — d, man, w6re ye but whyles whare I am^ 
The gentles ye wad he*er envy 'em. 

It's true, they need na starvci or.sweat. 
Thro' winter's ca«ld» or simmer's bie^t ; 
They've nae sair wark to cra^e their banes. 
An' fill auld age .with grips aii' gntnes : 
But human bodiias are sic ^ls« 
For a' theii; edlleges aad schools. 
That when nae real ills perplex them. 
They m9k enow tbemsels to ve^ them i 
An' ay the less they hae to sturt them. 
In like proportion less will hurt them ; 
A country felknr at the pleugfa, 
acres till'd, he's right enough ^ 

A country 
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A country girl at her wheel. 

Her dizzetis done, she's unco weel : ^ 

But Gentlemen, an' Ladies warst, ^ 

Wi* ev*ndown want o' wark are curst. 

They loiter, lounging, lank, an* lazy ; 

Tho* deil haet ails them, yet uneasy ; 

Their days insipid, dull, an' tasteless : 

Their nights unquiet, lang, an' restless ; 

An' ev'n their sports, their balls, an' races. 

Their galloping through public places. 

There's sic parade, sic pomp, an' art. 

The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 

The men cast out in party matches. 

Then sowther a' in deep debauches ; 

Ae night they're mad wi' drink an' wh-ring, 

Niest day their life is past eaduring. 

The ladies arm-in-arm in clusters. 

As great and gracious a' as sisters ; 

But hear their absent thoughts o' ither. 

They're a' run deils an' jads thegither. 

Whyles, o'er the wee bit cup an' platie, r. 

They sip- the scandal potion pretty ; 

Or lee-lang nights, wi' crabbit leuks 

Pore owre the devil's pictur'd beuks ; 

Stake on a. chance a farmer's stackyard. 

An' cheat like ouie unhang'd blackguard. 

There's some exception, man an' woman 9 
But this is Gentry's life in common* 
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By thisy the sun was out o' sight. 
An' darker gloaming brought the night : 
The bum-clock humm'd wi' lazy drone ; 
The kye stood rowtin i' the loan ; 
When up they gat, and shook their lugs, 
Rejoic'd they were na men but dogsi 
An' each took aff his several way, 
Besolv'd to meet some ither day. 



It 
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Gie him itrong drink, until he wink, 

Thafs sinking in detpair; 
Afi liquor guid to fire his bluid, 

Thafs prest wi^ gri^ an* care ; 
There let him home, atC deep carouse, 

Wf bumoersfiowing o'er, 
Till he forgets his loves or debts. 

An* minds his griefs no more* 

Solomon's Pboybbbs, zza. 6, ?• 



LiET other Poets raise a fracas^ 

*fiout vines^ an' wines^ an' drunken Bacchus, 

An' crabbit names an' stories wrack us^ 

An' grate our lug, 
I sing the juice Scots bear can mak us. 

In glass or jug. 



O thou^ 



1 i : • - 

' >■ • r * 



IS 

O thon^ liijr Muset gmA hu\4 SeMtk DtMh 
Yfhethtt thW Wimplbg' worms tlibtf jttkl[^^ ^ ' 
Or, richtyferowti, ream o'^r the briliki 

Ih glortoHs faem. 
Inspire me, ttU I lisp ahd wink, 

Td sang thy name ! 

Let husky Wbest the havghs adOiiQ^ < J\/' 
An' Aits set iip their .awnie honi, : > 

An' PeasQ and BeaniJat e'en or morni; :v- 

. . Perfiimii Khe plain, 
Leeze me on thee, JaJm J^Arie^oTn^ . 

: Thoti king o' grain ! 

On thee joft Scotland q]h<Mra ;her i3Qod> . v : 
In souple fiipones, the Wale o' food 1 
Or tnmblin in tibe. boiliiig AckmL 

Wi* Jfiail an' beef; 
But when thou pouts thy stifong heart's. blood. 

There thou shines chief. 

Food fiUs the wsupe^ an'/l(^ps us liYiPfc i ^. 
Tho' life's a ^ift np worth {^eivin. 
When heavy dragg'^^jwi' pine an' grievjja j^ , 

But^ ojl'd by thee. 
The wheels o* lifi^ gae down-hiU, scrievin, 

Wi' rattlin glee. 



• > '/ \ ' * • ■ 
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Thou 



H 

ThftQ detra the head o' doited Lear a 
Thou cheery the heart o' drooping Care; 
Thou strings the nerves o' Labour sgir^ 

At*s weary toil 5 
Thou even brightens dark Despair 

Wi' gloomy smile. 

Aft^ clad in massy silver weed, 
Wi* Gentles thou erects thy head ; 
Yet humbly kind in time o' need. 

The poor man's wine. 
His wee drap parritch, or his bread. 

Thou kitchens fine. 



Thou art the life o* gnblic haunts ; 
But thee, what were our fairs and rants ? 
Ev'n godly meetings o' the saunts. 

By thee inspired, 
When gaping they besiege the tents. 

Are doubly fir'd. 

That merry night we get the com in, 
O sweetly then thou reams the horn in ! 
Or reekin on a New-year morning 

In cog or bicker. 
An' just a wee drap spiritual bum in. 

An* gusty sucker ! 



When 



When Vulcan^giifg lii^,t)%U9i|r%^)i;««t)^,,. j ^7 
An* ploughman gatlier-wif .^^ir.gi^tl?,; . .; ,../, 
O rare ! to see thee fi?«!.,^Vfi:e^th ., ^ .,,,. , , ,-j 

Then ^untewznf, qojpo^es, on lilKCfdeath . ,;. .^.,^. y.j 



• » ' • 



Nae iQ^rcy, ^€!dl, fot:Bir^ or i^ted} j . ; ./ 
The brawnj^^ baipi«> PlpWgbffjaa. cbiej, . . . ,. ^ ]• 
Brings hard owrebipi vfi! P^dy whe^lji; , . . ,^^ 

:. Th€i4iH?agforehamme^ 
Till block an' studdie ring and reel . r. , / 
. ;.. . , Wi' dinsopie clamour. 

» 

Wh^tf s|arlii)^,Tre|uaie?«i^ th^ light, . ;• 
Thou mabs.tt^ gossips cla|;ter bright, . ^ {>; 
How/pmblin jQiiUis^ their^^aries sUg^it y^i ... /£ 

. Wae ymvf'k the name ! 
Nae howdie jgf|t^ a ^ocijal; night. 

Or plackirae them. 



•r^ 



mA 



» / ■ 



• • 1 , • 



ii:. 



'-^hen 



I • ■ • • « fT 






* £tfnifvti»— -JSurn-^Ae-flPtTU^ — the blacksmith— «n ap- 
[^iro|«ate tide. £. 
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When tieeborf anger at a plea. 
An' just as wud as wad can be. 
How easy can the barley-bree 

Cement the quarrel ! 
It's aye the cheapest lawyer's fee. 

To taste the barrel. 

Alake ! that e^er my Muse has reason 
To wy te her countrymen wi' treason ! 
But monie daily weet their weason 

Wi' liqubrs nice. 
An' hardly, in a winter's season. 

E'er spier her price. 

Wae worth that brandy^ burning trash ! 
Fell source o' monie a pain an' brash 1 
Twins monie a pt)or, doylt, drunken haiih, 

O' half his days ; 
An' sends, beside, auld Scotland's cash 

To her warst faes. 



Ye Scots, wha wish auld Scotland well ! 
Ye chief, to you my tale I tell. 
Poor plackless devils like mysel ! 

It sets you ill, 
i' bitter, deairthfu' wines to mell. 

Or foreign gilK 



May 
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May gravels romid his blathei* wrench. 
An' gouts torment bith inch by inch^ 
Wha twists bis grtintie wi' a glunch 

O' sour disdain. 
Out owre a glass of Whisky punch 

Wi* honest men. 



O Whisky ! soul o* plays an' pranks ! 
Accept a Bardie's humble thanks ! 
When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 

Are my poor verses ! 
Thou comes— ^ — they rattle i' their ranks 

At ither's a — s! 



Thee, Ferintosh ! Q sadly lost ! 
Scotland lament frae coast to coast ! 
Now colic grips, an' barkin boast. 

May kill us a' ; 
For loyal Forbes' chartered boast 

Is ta'en awa 1 



Thae curst horseleeches o' th' Excise, 
Wha mak the Whisky SteUs their prize ! 
Hand up thy ban,' Deil ! ance, twice^ thrice I 

There, seize the blinkers ! 
An' bake them up in brunstane pies 

For poor d— n'd drinkers. 
VOL, III. C Fortune ! 
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Fortune ! if thoull but gie me still 
Hale breel^s^ a scone, an' Whisky giU, 
An* rowth o' rhyme to rave at will, 

Tak* a' the rest. 
An' deal't about as thy blind skill 

Directs thee best; 



■■T 



• r 
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THE AUTHOR'S 



EARNEST CRY AND PRAYER* 



TO THB 



SCOTCH REPRESENTATIVES 



IN THE 



HOUSE OF COMMOilS. 



DemrM tf DiitUlation! last and bett- 
How art thou lott ! 



Pabody on Milton* 



« 



I 






If: Irish Lords, ye Knights an* Squires^ 
Wha represent our brughs an* shires 
An' doucely manage x)ur affairs 

In parliament^ 
To you a simple Poet's prayers 

Are humbly :(;ent. 

. • : . Alas! 



^ This wm written before the act anent the Scotch 
Bislilleriesi of session 1786; for whidi Scothnd and the 
Author rfetnin thcdr mosik grateful thanks. 

C2 



so 



Alas ! my C9upet Muse is ,b^arse ! 
Your Honour's heart wV gViet 'twad pierce, 
To,i|ee.>§r^i^ili.on^her^TTT r,,^ . ,^ , 

Low 1 the dust. 
An' scriechin out prosaic, verse. 



An' like to brust ! 



A. 



c . ^ .. : ■ ■' ■■ 



Tell them wha hae the chief direction, 
Scotland an' mc's in great a^iction,. 
E'er sin' ithey'iiaid that ciirsT restriction 

On Aquavita i 

An' rouse them up to strong conviction, 

^ Att'ftwtte their fSfrfv 






Stand forth, an' tell yon Premier Youthy 
The honest, open, naked truth ; 
Tell him o' mine an' Scotland's drouth, v ,. 

'^ ' ' >^ 'fe servants hii^^ 

The muckle ^eyil liiaw ye soutn. 

If ^re dissemble r 

Does bii^^ 'grew iTtAn glunch an' gloom ? ^ 
^peak out, an' never fash your thumb ! 
XiCt posts an'-^ensions sink or ;30oa- 

: :m(. ->: :'.WAj%»wl»«rifti'em: 
If hoMS^ tb^ >eanp9BCpq[i(^ : > ,«;!; n t x- 

:; / In 



tl 

In gath'iTiig votes you vm» nk^sladc;. 
Now stand as tigbtljr by your tack ;. 
Ne'er claiir your log; W fidge ybur back, 

: "An* hum an' haw j 
BiiJt raise yo itr arm, aa^ teU yow crack 

Before them a\ 



Paint'Scotlahd greeting owre her thrissle; 
Her mutchlnn stOUp as tQom's^ whissle; - 
Atk* d-^nmM Excisemen in a bussle, 

• ' • Seizin a SteU, 
Triumphant crusfain't like a mussel 

Or lampit shell. 



Then on the tither hand present her,' 
A Uackguard Smuggler right behint her. 
An' chcek^or-*ohow> a chuffie Vintner, 

Colleaguing join. 
Picking her pouch as bare as winter 

Of a' kind coin. 



-Jifk there, tbf^t b^^rs the name o' Scot, 
But f|^s his Jb^rt'$ Jbliiiid rising hot, 
To^s^jbi^ipo^rauld Mxthev's pot 

. Thus dung in staves. 

An* plundered o' her hindmost groat 

. . , ^, By gallpws knaves ? 

Alas I 



: ,:» 



Alas ! I'm but a nameless wight, * ' 1 
Trode i' the mire out o' sight ! » /: 

But could I like Montgomeries fight, V. 

Or gab like BosweU, 
There's some sark-necks I wad draw tighl^- 

An' tie some hose well. 

God bless your Honours, can ye see't. 
The kind, auld, cantie Carlin greet. 
An* no get warmly to your feet. 

An' gar them hear it. 
An' tell them wi' a patriot heat. 

Ye winna bear it ? 

Some o' you nicely ken the laws. 
To round the period an' pause. 
An' wi' rhetoric clause on clause 

To mak harangues ; 
Then echo thro' Saint Stephen's wa's 

Auld Scotland's wrangs. 

Dempster^ a true blue Scot I'se warran ; 
Thee, aith-detesting^^ chaste Kilkerran; * 
An' that glib-gabbet Highland Baron, 

The Laird o' Graham ; f 
An' ane, a chap that's damn'd auldfarranj 

Dundas his name. 

ErskinCy 



* Sir Adam Feiigusoii. E. 

t The present Duke of Montrose. E. 
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Erskine, a spunkie Norland billie ; 
True Campbells, Frederick an* Hay; 
An* Livingstone, the bauld Sir Willie ; 

An* monie ithers^ 
Whom auld Demosthenes or Tully 

Might own for brithers. 



Arouse^ my boys ! exert ydnr mettle. 
To get auld Scotland back her kettle s 
Or faith ! I'll wad my new pleugh-pettle, 

Ye*ll see*t or lang, 
She*ll teach you, wi' a reekin whittle, 

Anither sang. 



This while she's been in crankous mood. 
Her bst Militia fir*d her bluid ; 
(Deil na they never mair do guid, 

PIay*d her that pliskie!) 
An' now she's like to rin red-wud 

About her Whisky. 



An' L — d, if ance they pit her till't. 
Her tartan petticoat she'll kilt. 
An' durk an' pistol at her belt. 

She'll tak the streets. 
An' rin her whittle to the hilt, 

I' th' first she meets ! 

For 



For GmI fitke^ Sirii ! thra speak her fair. 
An' straik her cannie wi' the hair^ 
An' to th^.muckle house repair^ 

Wi' instant speed. 
An' strive/ wi' a' your wit and lear 

[• ' , ;:. To get remead. 






Yon ilI-tot)gi)'/l ti^k^eir J^ Fox^ 
May taunt ypu lyi' hj^^j^risf an! roocks} 
But gie Wm'^^hef, jx^ h^^^y pocks! 

S^en CO we the caddie ! 
An'sendhin^tohwdiiogbox 

^n' sportin lady. 



Tell yon gnid bluid o' auld Boconnock's 
I'll be his (le\)t twa mashluixi bonnocks^ 
An' drink his health in auld Nanse Tinnock's* 

Nine times a- week. 
If he some schen^e, like tea an' winnocks^ 

Wad kindly seek. 



Cduld 



J I I 1» I t I M t\\ I t t If I I I I ■ ■ I ■ ■ -^ 



* A worthy old Hostess <rf die JkuthoT^s io MmuchUney 
where he sometimes slodi^ Fblitics over a glass of guid 
aukl Scotch Drink. 
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Could he some commtUationhrosLch, 
I'll pledge my aith in guid braid Scotch, 
He need na fear their foul reproach 

Nor erudition. 
Yon mixtie-nmx^i^ ^jv^r hptc^^potch. 

The Coalition. 



Avid Scedaad has 3 twiele tongue s 
She's just. a^devil wi' a. rung; > 
An' if she ptomise auld or ybuBg 

To tak their part, 
Tho' by the hiscksbe ^oidd be sti^ung, 
i . f: .'•, iShe'U no desert. 



May jukiU yoair Mijt^er 's hqart jsupport ye ; 
TijjBn, tliftV,^ JMfeifltef grow dorty, . 

An' kick your place, 
Ye'U snap ycHir fingers,, poor an' heartgr, 

; , I Before his face. 



God bless your Honour? a' your dajy;?, ,; 
Wi' sowps o' kail and brats o' c|aj^€|^;^ ^ , . 
In spite o' a' the thievish ka^s, ; ^^ . 

That haunt St Jamie^s / 
Your humble Poet sing? an' pr^ys . j . 

While Rab his. name is. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



Let half-starv'd slaves, ia' warmer skies 
See fature wines, rich clust'ring, rise ; 
Their lot auld Scotland ne'er envies. 

But blithe and frisky. 
She eyes her freeborn, martial boys, 

Tak aflf their Whisky. 



What tho* their PhcBbus kinder warms. 
While fragance blooms and beauty charms ! 
When wretches range, in famish'd swarms. 

The scented groves. 
Or hounded forth, dishonour arms 

In hungry droves. 



Their gun's a burden on their shouther y 
They downa bide the stink o' powther 5 
Their bauldest thought's a hank'ring swither 

To Stan' or rin. 
Till skelp— a shot — they're aff, a throwther. 

To save their skin. 

But 






SPf. 



»* 



Bat bring a Scotsman frae his hill. 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill. 
Say, such is royal George*s will, . . 

An' there's the foe, 
Hehas nae thought but how to kill 

Twa at a blow. 



Naecauld^ fkint-hearted doubtingstease him ; 
Death comes, wi' fearless eye he sees him ; 
Wi* bluidy hand a welcome gies him ; 

An* when he fa's^ 
His latest draught o' breathin lea'es him 

In faint huzzas. 



Sages their solemn een may steek. 
An' raise a philosophic reek^ 
An' physically causes seek, r 

In clime and season ; 
But tell me Whisky s name in Grieek, . 

I'll tell the reason. 



Scotland^ my >auld, respected Mither I 
Tho' whiles ye moistify your leather; '' 
Till whare ye sit^ on craps o' heatber, » 

Ye tine your dam ; 
{Freedom and Whisky gang thegither !) 

Tak aflf your Jram ! 



'■< » 



THE 
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T ' 



THE nOVi FAIR.* 



A robe of seeming truth and trust 
Hid crafty Observation ; 

AndM€rA hung^ svUk pm^riAimut^ w..' 

y!he ^irk of Defumatipf^: 
Jl piufsk thfit like the gorget show% 

Pye^varj/ing' on the pigeon ; 
And for ja mantle lg,rge and broad, 

He wrg>pt him in Religion'. ' * ' 

HyPOCBtISY a-la-mode. 



K ♦ 



I. 

Upon a simmer Sunday morn^ 

When Nature's face is foir^ 
I walked forth to view the com^ 

• ■ 

An' snuflF the caller air. 
The rising sun owre Galston muirs^ 

Wi-^lprious light w^s gjjntin ; 
The hare^ w^e bipplin down the fur$« 

Th^ Jki^'rocks t)iey were chantin 

Fk* sweet that day. 



ir. 



^ Holy Fair is a common phrase in the West of Scot- 
knd for a sacramental occasion. 



It ' •'-• - ^ 



As ligfats^mely I glowif'd abroad^ : 

To see a scend sae gay^ 
Three Hi^cs, earij at the road. 

Cam skelpin up the way; 
Twa had manteeles o' ^olefu*^ black. 

But aue wi' lyart lining; 
The third, that gaed a- wee a-back, 

Was in the fashion Bhining, 

t^u* gay that clisiyi 



J 
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III. 
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The twa appeared like sisteM tWifa^ \ 

In featbre, form, an* claes ! 
Their^ vis^ige, wittiief^^^'lahg, att* ihiii. 

An' sour as ohy slaeS : 
The third cam up, hap-step-an'-lowp. 

As light as ony lafcibie. 
An' wi' a curchie low did stoop. 

As i^il s(s e'^risli£ sit# iM, ' - 

]^m' ^lAd that 4iy. ^ 



1 • • I 



iV. 



' »' . i ( i 






Wi' bonnet affi^ao&Iv ^,Sw6efc lass, 

* I thiols: ^c 'seem to ken me; ; 
' I'm sure I've .seJiBii that benie faee». 

^ Bat yefe I canna nadoie ye.' 

Quo' 



Quo' she, an* laughm as she spak. 
An' taks me by the hands, 

^ Ye, for xny sake, bae gi'en theieck 
* Of a' the ten commands 

^ A sereed ^ome diy^ 



I r 



V. 



^ Mjr naine is Fun — ^your cronie dear, 

* The nearest friend ye hae ; 

* An' this is Superstition here, 

* An' that's Hypocrisy. 

^I'm gaun to ******^^* Holy Fair, 

^ To spend an hour in daffin : 
*Gin ye'll go there, yon runkl'd pair, 

^ We will get famous laughin 

* At ihem this day.' , 

f , ■; • . _ ■ I r ' ' . '. ^ 

• • • fc 

••VI;' ■ ■■■■': 

... . ^ _ 

• I ■ • ■ . 4 . ^ , 

Quoth I, ^ With a' my heart, I'll do't j 

* ril^/get my Sunday'^ sark on, 

* An' meet ^ou on the holy spot j 

' Faith we'se hae fipe remarkin !' 
Then I gaed hame a£ crowdie-time 

An' sodil I made ine ready \ 
For roads were clad, frae side to side» 
Wi' monie a wes^ie body. 

In droves that day. ' 

VIL 
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■VII:' > ■ ■:. '-.vM 

f I • • • • ■ 

Here farmers jgash, in ridin ^rJEiith 

Gaed hoddin by their .cotters ; 
There, swankies young, in braw braid-claith 

Are springin o*er the gutters. 
The lasses, skelpin barefit, thrang. 

In silks an' scarlet^^ glitter ; 
Wi* sweeUmilk cheese, in monie a whang, 

An* farls bak'd wi* butter, 

Fu' crump that day. 



i ti. 



VIU. 

• ■ ■ ■ 

When by the plate we set our noi^e, 

Weel heaped up wi- haTpence, ■ 

A greedy glowr Black Bonnet throws^ ' 

An*: we maun draw our tippence. 
Then in we go to see the show. 

On ev'ry side they're gathrin. 
Some carrying dales, some chairs an' stools. 

An' some are busy blethrin .^ O 

Eighli loud that day. 

■ . • • • /; 
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IX. 

Here stands a shed to fend the show'rs. 

An' screen our cottntra Gentry, 
There, racer Jess, an' twa-^three wh-res. 

Are blinkin at the entry. 

Here 



Here sits a raw of tfttlin jades^ 
Wi' heaving breast and bare neck. 

An' there a bdi'tch of wabster lads. 
Blackguarding frae K— — ck, 

Tor fun this day. 



X. 



. i'.i-"^^ 






r 



. ;;. . .. ■ "i • . \\\:-' :• . . 



Here some are thnddii on their nai, 

An'somd opo' their xlaes ; 
Ane curses feet that fyl'd his shin^, 

Anither sighs anr^ prays : 
On this hand sits a chosen swatch, 

Wi' screw'dup grace^proud faces ^ 
On that a set o' clj^ps at watcbi 

Thrang winkin on the bsses 

, To chairs that day# - 

• ■ • 

■•■■ xi: • ■ ■ 

O happy is that man an' btei^ !' * 

Ni^e wdndcft* that it pride him ! 
Wha's ain 'dear lass, that he likes best. 

Come clinkin down beside him ! 
Wi' arm repos'd on the chair-back. 

He sweetly does compose him ; 
Which, by degrees, slips round her neck, 

An's loof upon her bosom. 

Unkenn'd tbt^t day/ 

XII. 



ss 



XIL 

Now a' the congregation o'er 

Is silent expectation ; 
For ****** speels the holy door, 

Wi' tidings o' d--mn*t — n. 
Should Horme, as in ancient days, 

'Mang sons o' G — present him. 
The vera sight o* *****'s face, 

To's ain het hame had sent him 

Wi' fright that day. 

XIIL 

Hear how he clears the points o' faith 

Wi' rattlin an' thumpin ! 
Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath. 

He's stampin an' he's jumpin ! 
His lengthen'd chin, his turn'd-up snout. 

His eldritch squeel and gestures. 
Oh, how they fire the heart devout. 

Like cantharidian plasters. 

On sic a day ! 

XIV. 

But hark ! the tent has chang'd its voice ; 

There's peace an' rest nae langer : 
For a' the real judges rise. 

They canna sit for angpr. 
VOL. in. D ***** opens 
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***** opens out his cauld harangues 
On practice and on morals ; 

An' aff the godly pour in thrangs. 
To gie the jars an* barrels 

A lift that day* 

XV. 

What signifies his barren shine 

Of moral powVs and reason i 
His English style, an' gesture fine^ 

Are a' clean out o' sea^n. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 

Or some auld pagan Heathen, 
The moral man .he does define. 

But ne'er a word o' faith in 

That's ri^ht that day. 




In guid time comes an ahtidote 

Against sic poisoned liostrum -, 
For *******^ frae the water-fit. 

Ascends the holy rostrum ; 
See, up he's got the word' o' G — , 

An' meek an' mim has view'd it. 
While Common- Sense has ta'en the road. 

An' afl^, an' up the Cowgate,* 

Fast, fast, that day. 



■ r ' 



XVII. 



-• i 



t A street so called, wl^b faces the temf in 7 
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XVIL 

Wee **»***, niest, the Guard relieves* 
. An' Orthodoxy raibles, 
Tho' in his heart he weel believes, 
Kxhl thinks it auld wives' fables : 
But, faith I the birkie Wants a Manse, 

So, cannily he hums them ; 
Altho' his carnal wit an' sense 
like hafflins*wajs o'ercomes him . 

At times that day. 

• 

XVIII, 

Now butt an' ben, the Change-house fills, 

Wi' yill-caup Commentators : 
Here's crying out for bakes and gills. 

An' there the pint stowp clatters ; 
While thick an' thrang, an** loud an' lang, 

Wi' logic, an' wi' Scripture, 
They raise a din, that in the end. 

Is like to breed a rupture 

O' wrath that day. 

XIX. 

I^eze me on Drink ! it gies us mair 

Than either School or College : 
It kindles wit, it waukens lair. 

It pangs us fou o* knowledge. 

D2 Be't 



\ 
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Be't whisky gill, or penny wheep. 

Or ony stronger potion^ 
It never fails, on drinking deep. 

To kittle up our notion 

By night or day. 

XX. 

The lads an' lasses, blithely bent 

To mind baith'saul an' body, 
Sit round the table weel content. 

An* steer about the toddy. 
On this ane's dress, an' that ane*s leuk. 

They're making observations; 
While some are cozie i' the neuk. 

An' formin assignations 

To meet some day. 

XXI. 

But now the L — d's ain trumpet touts. 

Till a' the hills are rairin. 
An' echoes back return the shouts : 

Black ***^*^** is na spairin : 
His piercing words, like Highland swords. 

Divide the joints an' marrow; 
His talk o' H-Il, where devils dwell. 

Our vera sauls;does harrow* 

Wi' fright that day. 

XXII, 

t 

* Shftkespeare's Hamlet 
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XXII. 

A yast^ unbottom'd, boundless pit^ 

Fiird fou o' lowin brunstane, 
Wha'is ragin flame, an' scorchin heat^ 

Wad aielt the hardest whun-stane ! 
The half asleep start up wi' fear. 

An' think they hear it roarin. 
When presently it does appear, 

Twas but some neebor snorin 

Asleep that day. 

XXIII. 

Twad be owre lang a tale^ to tell 

How monie stories past. 
An' how they QTOwded to the yill. 

When they were a' dismist : 
How drink gaed round, in cogs an' caups, 

Amang the furms an' benches : 
An' cheese an' br^d, frae women's laps. 

Was dealt about in lunches. 

An' dawds that day. 

. XXIV. 

In comes a gaucie, gash Guidwife, 

An' sits down by the fire. 
Syne draws her kebbuck an' her knife. 

The lasses they are shyer. 

The 



The auld Guidmen, about the grace^ 

Frae side to side they bother^ 
Till some ane by his bonnet lays. 

An* gi'es them't like a tether, 

FuMan^ that day. 

XXV. 

Waesucks ! for him that gets nae lass, 

Or lasses that hae naething ! 
Sma' need has he to say a grace. 

Or melvie his braw claithing ! 
O wives be mindfu', ance yoursel 

How bonie lads ye wanted. 
An' dinna, for a kebbuck-heel. 

Let lasses be affronted 

On sic a day ! 

XXVI. 

Now Clinkumbell, lyi* rattlin tow. 

Begins to jow an' croon ; 
Some swagger hame, the best they dow. 

Some wait the afternoon. 
At slaps the billies halt a blink. 

Till lasses strip their shoon : 
Wi' faith an' hope, an' love an' drink. 

They're a' in famous tune. 

For crack that day. 

• XXVII. 
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XXVII. 

How monie hearts this day converts 

O' sinners and o* lasses ! 
Their hearts o' stanj3> gin night are gane^ 

As saft as ony flesh is. 
There's some are fou o' love divine ; 

There's some are fou o* brandy i 
An' monie jobs that day begin^ 

May end in Houghmagandie 

Some ither day. 
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DEATH 



AND 



DOCTOR ItORJ^BOOK. 



A TRUE STORY. 



Some books are lies frae end to end^ 
And some great lies were never penn'd : 
Ev'n Ministers^ they hae been kenn'd^ 

In holy rapture^ 
A rousing whid^ at times^ to vend^ 

And nail't wi' Scripture. 

But 
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But this that I am gaun to tell. 
Which lately on a night befel. 
Is just as true's the DeiFs in h-U 

Or Dublin city : 
That e'er he nearer comes oursel 

'S a muckle pity. 



The Clachan yill had made me canty, 
I was na fou, but just had plenty ; 
I stacher'd whyles, but yet took tent ay 

' To free the ditches ; 
An' hillocks, stanes, and bushes, kenn'd ay 

Frae ghaists an' witches. 



The rising moon began to glow'r 
The distant Cumnock hills out-owre : 
To count her horns, wi' a' my pow'r,^ 

I set mysel ; 
But whether she had three or four, 

I cou'd na tell. 



I was come round about the hill. 
And todlin down on Willie^s mill^ 
Setting my staff wi' a' my skill. 

To keep me sicker ; 
Tho' leeward whyles, against my will, 

I took a bicker. 

I there 



I there wi' Something did forgaither^ 

That put me in an eerie swither; 

An awfu* scythe,- oUti-owre ae shouther, 

CleiaiVdangling, hangs 
A three-taed leister on the ither 

Lay^ large an' lang. 



Its stature seem'd lang' S^tefa ells twa^ 
The queerest ^hape that e'«r I saw. 
For fient a wame it had ava ; 

And then, its shanks. 
They were as thin, as sharp an^ sma^ 

As ch6efcs o' branks* 



* Guid-een,' quo' I j * Friend J hae ye been mawin, 

* When ither folk are busy sawin f * 
It seem'd tb mak a kind o' stan'. 

But naething spak ; 
At length, says I, * Friend, .whare ye gaun, 

* Will ye go back ?* 



It 



fc-iMf-r 



^ This renooimter happened in seed-time, 1785. 
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It spak Hght howe,— ^ My name is Deaths / 

• But be na* fley!d/~auotiitI, ^Guid.&ith, 
^ Ye're may b^ come to. sfa^ my brqath ^ : 

' But.tent me billie; 

* I red ye . weel, . tak . care .o! .skaith^ . 

. . See^ ibei^'s a gully !' 



• • . - J 



* GuidmaDy' qua' he, ^ put up ryour whittle^ 
' I'm no designed to try its mettle^ i 

' But if I did^ I wad be kittle 

- * To be mislear'd, 

* I wad na mind it, no, that spittle 

* Out-owre my beard.' 



. 4. .' 



* Weel, tt^Mll!: says>I, ^ a bargain be't $ 

* Com^.gies your hand, >an',3ae wefre gree't^ 
' We'll ease oiir shanks an' tak a seat^ 

* Come, gies your news ; 
^ This while"^ ye hae been mony a gate» 

* At m6ny a house.' 

^Ay, 



I . >• » 



* An epideniical fever wst tlKNI npiV' w.diatr.€loiiiiti> 
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' Ay, ay !' quo' hc^, an' shook his head, 

* It's e'ea a^ lang, lang time indeed 

* Sin' I began to nick the thread, 

^ An' choke the breath t 
^ Folk maun do something for their bread, 

* An' sae maun Death. 



^ Sax thousand years are near hand fled 

^ Sin' I was to the hutching bred, 

^ An' mony a scheme in vain's been laid, 

* To stap or scar me ; 
* Till ane Hornbook's* ta'en up the trade, 

^ An' faith, he'll waur me. 



* Ye ken Jock Hornbook i' the Clachan, 

^ Deil mak his king's- hood in a spleuchan 1 

* He*s grown sae well acquaint wi' Buchan^ 

* An' ither chaps, 

* The weans baud out their fingers laughin 

^ And pouk my hips. 

* See, 



* This gentleman, Dr. Hornbook^ b professionally^ a 
brother of the Sovereign Order of the Ferula; but, by 
intuition and inspiration, is at once an Apothecary, Sur- 
geon, and Physician. 

t Bochan's Domestic Medicine. 
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' See, here's a scythe, and there's a dart, 

* They hae pierc*d mony a gallant heart ; 

* But Doctor Hombooky wi' his art 

^ And cursed skill, 

* Has made them baith no worth a f— t, 

' Damn'd haet they'll kill. 



* *Twas but yestreen, nae farther gaen, 

* I threw a noble throw at ane ; 

* Wi' less, I'm sure, Tve hundreds slain j 

^ But deil-ma-care, 
^ It just play 'd dirl on the bane, 

'^ But did nae mair. 



* Hornbook was by, wi* ready art, 

* And had sae fortify 'd the part, 

* That when I looked to my dart, 

* It was sae blunt, 
' Fient haet o't wad hae pierc'd the heart 

^ Of a kail-runt. 



* I drew my scythe in sic a fury, 

* I nearhand cowpit wi* my hurry, 

* But yet the bauld Apothecary 

* Withstood the shock i 

* I might as weel hae tryM a quarry 

* O' hard whin rock. 

^Ev'n 
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^ Ev'n them he canna get attended^ ' 
^ Altho' their face he ne'er had kend it^ 
« Just in a kail-blade^ and send H^ 

* As soon he smells't, 
^ Baith their disease^ and what will mehd it» 

^ At once he tells't. 



^ And then a* doctor's saws and whittles^ 
^ Of a' dimensions, shapes, an' mettles, 
^ A' kinds o' boxes, mugs, an' bottles, 

^ He's snre to hae ; 
^ Their Latin names as fast he rattles 

. "^AsABC. 



^ Calces o' fossils, earth, and trees s 
' True Sal-marinum o' the seas ; 
^ The Farina of beans and peaset 

* He has't in plenty ; 
^ Aqua-fontis, what you please, 

^ He can content ye. 



^ Forbye some new, uncommon weapons, 

^ Urinus Spiritus of capons ; 

' Or Mite-horn shavings, filings, scrapings; 

* Distill'd per se ; 
* Sal-alkali o' Midge-tail clippings, 

* And mony mae.' 

* Waes 
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* Waes me for Johnny Gtd^s Hole* now,' 

Quo' I, ^ If that the news be true ! 

' His braw calf-ward whare gowans grew, 

^ Sae white and bonie, 
' Nae doubt they'll rive it wi' tlie plew; 

' They'll ruin Johnie /' 



The creature gfaih'd an eldritch lan^. 
And says, ^ Ye need na yoke the pleugh, 

* Kirk-yards will soon be tili'd eneugh, 

' Tak ye hae fear : 

* They'll a' be trencb'd wi' taony a sfaeugh 

* In twa-three year. 



' Whare I kill'd an6 a fair strae death, 
' By loss o' blood or Want of breath, 
' This night I'm free to tak my aith, 

^ That Hombook^s skill 
^ Has clad a score i' their last claith, 

' By drap an' pill. 



An 



* The grave-digger. 
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^ An honest Wabster to his trade^ 

* Whase wife's twa nieves were scarce weel bred, 

^ Gat tippence- worth to ihend her head, 

* When it was sair ; 
' The wife slade cannie to her bed, 

^ But ne'er spak mair. 



' A countra Laird had ta'en the batts, 
^ Or some curmurring. in his guts, 
^ His onljr son for Hornbook sets, 

^ An' pays him well. 
* The lad, for twa guid gimmer pets, 

. * Was laird himseL 



^ A bonie lass, ye kend her name, 

' Some ill-brewn drink had hov'd her wame ; 

^ She trusts hersel, to hide the shame, 

* In Hornbook* s care 5 
* Horn sent her aff to her lang hame, 

* To hide it there. 



* That's just a swatch o' Hornbook* s way; 

* Thus goes he on from day to day, 

^ Thus does he poison, kill, an' slay, 

^ An's weel paid for't 5 

* Yet stops me o' my lawfu' prey, 

' Wi' his d-mn'd dirt : 

^But 
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' But, hark ! 1*11 tell you of a plot, 
' Tbo' dinna ye be speaking o't ; 
' I'll nail the self-conceited Scot, 

* As dead's a herrin : 
* Niest time we meetj I'll wad a gr^t, 

^ He gets hid fairin !' 

But just as he began to tell. 

The auld kirk-hammer strak the bell 

Some wee short hour ayont the twal. 

Which rais'd us baith : 
I took the way that pleas'd mysel. 

And sae did Death. 
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Inschibiid to J. B*******^*, Esq., Ayb. 
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X HE simple Bard, rough at the rustic plough^ 
Liearning his tuneful trade from ev'ry bough ; 
The chanting linnet, or the mellow thrush. 
Hailing the setting sun, sweet, in the green thorn 

bush; 
The soaring lark, the perching red-breast shrilly 
Or deep-ton'd plovers, grey, wild-whistling o*er 

the hill ; 
Shall he, nurst in the Peasant's lowly shed^ 
To hardy independence bravely bred. 
By early Poverty to hardship steel'd. 
And train'd to arms in stem Misfortune's field. 
Shall he be guilty of their hireling crimes, 
The servile, mercenary Swiss of rhymes ? 



I t » 



Or tabour Hard the panegyric close^ 
With all the venal soul of dedicating Prose ? 
No ! thoagh bis artless strains he rudely sings. 
And throws his hand uncouthly o'er the strings. 
He glows with all the spirit of the Bard, 
Fame, honest feme, his great, his dear reward. 
Still, if some Patron's gen'rous care he trace, 
dkiird in the secret, to bestow with grace ; 
When B********* befriends his humble name. 
And hands the rustic stranger up to fame. 
With heart-felt throes his grateful bosom swells. 
The godlike bliss, to give, alone excels. 



'Twas when the stacTcs get on their witrter-hap. 
And thack and rape secure the toil -won crap ; 
Potatoe-bings are snugged up fra skaith 
Of coming Winter's biting, frosty breath ; 
The bees, rejoicing o*er their summer toils, 
Unnutnber'd buds an' ftow'rs' delicious spoils, 
Seal'd up with frugal care in massive waxen piles, 
Are doom'd by man, that tyrant o'er the weak, 
The<4eath o' devils smoor'd wi' brimstone reek: 
The thundering guns are heard on ev'ry side. 
The wounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide ; 
The feather'd field-mates, bound by Nature's tie. 
Sires, mothers, children, in one carnage lie : 

E 2 (What 
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(What warnoy poetic heart, but inly bleeds^ 
And execrates man's savage, ruthless deeds !) 
Nae mair the flow'r in field or meadow springs : 
Nae mair the grove with airy concert rings. 
Except perhaps the Robin's whistling glee. 
Proud o' the height o' some bit half-lang tree : 
The hoary moms precede the sunny days, ^ 
Mild, calm, serene, mdJb spreads the noontide I 

blaze, V 

While thick the gossaipour waves wanton in I 

the rays. J 

'Twas in that season, when a simpTe bard. 
Unknown and poor, simplicity's reward, 
Ae nighty within the ancient brugh of Ayr, 
By whim inspired, or haply prest wi' care ; 
He left his bed, and took his wayward route. 
And down by Simpsan^s* wheel'd the left about : 
(Whether impelled by all-directing Fate, 
To witness what I after shall narrate ; 
Or whether, rapt in meditation high. 
He wander'd out he knew not where nor why) . 
The drowsy Dungeon-clock^ had numbered two. 
And Wallace Tofafr\ had sworn the &ct was true : 
The tide-swoln Firth, with sullen sounding roar. 
Thro' the still night dash'd hoarse along the shore ; 

All 



* A noted tavera at the AM Brig end. 
f The two steeples* 
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AU else was hash'4 ^ Nature's closed e'e ; 
The silent moon shone high o'er tow'r and trpe : 
The chilly frosty beneath the silver beani^ 
Crept^ gently-crustingy o'er the glittering stream. 

When^ lo ! on either hand the listening Bard, 
The clanging sugh of whistling wings he heard ; 
Two dusky forms dart thro' the midnight air. 
Swift as the Gos"^ drives on the wheeling hare; 
Ane on th' Auld Brig his airy shape uprears. 
The ither flutters o'er the rising piers: 
Our warlock Rhymer instantly descry'd 
The Sprites that owre the Brigs of Ayr preside. 
(That Bards are second-sighted is nae joke^ 
And ken the lingo of the sp'ritual fo'k ; 
Fays, Spun^ies, Kelpies, a', they can explain 

them. 
And ev'n the vera deils they brawly ken them.) 
Anli Brig appear'd of ancient Pictish race. 
The vera wrinkles Gothic in his face : 
He seem'd as he wi' Time had warstl'd lang,^ 
Yet teughly doure, he bade an unco bang. 
Nod Brig was buskit in a braw new coat. 
That he, at Lon*on, frae ane Adams, got ; 
In's hand five taper staves as smooth's a bead, • 
Wi' virls and whirlygigums at the head. 

The 



* The gos-hawk, or falcon. 
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The Goth was stalking round with anxious seaccii^ 
Spying the time-worn flaws in every arch ; 
It chanc'd l^is new-come neebor took his e'e. 
And e'en a vex'd and angry heart had he ! ; 

Wi' thieveless sneer to see his modish mien, 
He^ down the water, gies him this guideen-^-*' 

AULD BRIG. 

I doubt na', frien% ye'U think ye're nae she^^ 
shank, 
Ance ye were streekit o'er frae bank to bank ! 
But gin ye be a brig as auld as me, 
Tho' faith that day I doubt ye'll never see ; 
There'll be, if that date come, I'll wad a boddle^ 
Some fewer whigmeleeries in your noddle. 

?^EW BRIG. 

Aiild Vandal, ye but show your little mense^ 
Just much about it wi' your scanty sense 3 
Will your poor, narrow foot-path of a street. 
Where twa wheel -barrows tremble when they 

meet. 
Your ruin'd, formless bulk, o' stane an' lime. 
Compare wi' bonie Brigs o' modern time ? 
There's men o' taste would tak the Ducat-stream* 
Tho' they should cast the very sark and swim. 

Ere 

. • » 

* A noted ford,; just above the AuU Brig. 
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AULli BRIG. 



t 
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Conceited gowk ! puflF'd up wi* windy pride ! 

This mony a year I've stood the flood an' tide ; 

And tbo' wi' crazy eild I'm sair forfairn^ 

I'll be a Brig, when ye're a shapeless cairn ! 

A^yet ye little ken abqut the matter^ 

Bat twa^tbree winters will inform ye better. 

When heavy^ dark, colntinuedi a'-day rain!^ 

Wi' deepening deluges o'erflow Che plains; 

When from the hills where; springs the brawling^ 
. Coil^ 

Or stately Lugafs mossy fountains boiU 
Or where the Greenock winds his moorland course. 
Or haunted Garpal* draws his feeble source, 
Arous'd by blust'ring winds an' spotting thowes^ 
In mony a torrent down his sna-broorrowes; 
TIfhile crashing ice, borne on the roaring speat, 
Si^eeps daos^s, an' mills, an' brigs, a' to the gate; 

And 



» » 



' * The banks of Garpal Water is one of the few places 
in the West of Scotland, where those fancy-scaring beings, 
known by the name of Ghaists, still continue pertinaci« 
ously to 'vabdntt'*^^ ... 
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And irom CUenbuek,'^ down to the BatUm-keyjIi 
Auld Ayr is J4i8t one lengthen'd^ tamMing sea'i 
Then down ye'H hurl^ deil nor ye never rise I 
And dash the gumliejaups up to the pouring skies^ 
A lesson sadly teaching, to your cost. 
That Architecture's noble art is lost ! 



NEW BtllG. 

Fine Architecture^ trowth, I needs must say't o^t ! 
The L— d be thankit that we've tint the gate oH ! 
Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist-alluring edifices. 
Hanging with threatening jut, like precipices ; 
O'er-arching, mouldy, gloom-inspiring coves. 
Supporting roofs fantastic, stony groves : 
Windows and doors, in nameless sculpture drest,' 
With order, symmetry, or taste unblest ; 
Forms like some bedlam statuary's dream j 
The craz'd creations of misguided whim ; 
Forms might be worshipped on the bended knee. 
And still the second dread command 
Their likeness is not found on earthy 
Mansions that would disgrace the building taste 
Of any mason, reptile, bird or beast ; 

Fit 



bended knee, 1 
nd be free, > 

i, in air, or sea. 3 



* The source of the river Ayr. 

t A small landing-place above the large kxsj. 
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Fit only for a doited Monkish race. 
Or frosty maids forsworn the dear embrace. 
Or Cui&crf latter times, wha held the notion 
That snllen gloom was sterling true demotion i 
Fancies that our guid Brugh denies protection. 
And soon may they expire, unblest with resur- 
rection ! 

AULD BRIO. 

O ye, my dear-remember*d, ancient yealings. 
Were ye but here to share my wounded feelings ! 
Ye worthy Proveses, an' mony a Bailie, 
Wha in the paths o' righteousness did toil ay ; 
Ye dunty D^icons, an' ye douce Conoeeners, 
To whom our modems are but causey-cleanera ; 
Ye godly Councils wha hae blest this town ; 
Ye godly Brethren of the sacred gown, 
Wha meekly gie your hurdics to the smiters s 
And (what would now be strange) ye godfy 

Writers: 
A' ye douce folk I've borne aboon the broo. 
Were ye but here, what would ye say or do ! 
How would your spirits groan in deep vexation. 
To see each melancholy alteration ; 
And agonizing, curse the time and place 
When ye begat the base, degenerate race ! 
Nae langer Rev'rend Men, their country's glory. 
In plain braid Scots hold forth a plain braid story t 
Nae langer thrifty Citizens, an' douce. 
Meet owre a pint, or in the Council- house; 

But 



But staumrel, eorkj-headed, graceless Gentry, 
The herryment and rain of the country ; 
Mdn^ liiree-pQrts made by tailors and by barbers^ 
Wb& waste your well-haifi'd gear ^ui d • • • d not 
Brigs and Harbours I 



NEW BRIG. 

NiMT hand you tb^^ ! for faith yeVe ssiid enougb» 
And muckle maibr than ye c£^n mak to through^ 
Aa for your Priesthood, I shall say but JUtle, 
Corbies and Clergjf are a shot right kittle : 
But^ under £»voui: o^ your langer beard. 
Abuse a' Magistrates might we^^be spared : 
To liken theni> to your auld-warld squads 
I must needs say, eomparisans at*e odd. 
Im J^r, Wag-wits nae mair can hae a baadle 
To mouth * a Citizen/ a term o* scandal : 
Nae mail* the Council waddjei^ down the street^ 
In aU the pomp of ignorant conceit ; 
Men wha grew* wise priggin owre hops an' raisins. 
Or gathered libVal views in Bonds and Seii^ns. 
If haply Knowledge, on a random tramp^ 
Had shor'd them with a. glimmer of his lamp. 
And! would to Common-sense,, fyt ouqe betrayed 

Plain, dull SUipidity stept kindly in to aid them. 



' » 



What 
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What farther clishmaclaver might have said^ 
What bloody wars^ if Sprites had blood to sh^ 
No man can tell ; but all before their sights 
A fairy train appear'd in order bright : 
Adown the glitt'ring stream they featly danc'd ; 
Bright to the moon their various dresses glanc'd : 
They footed o*er the watVy glass so neat, 
The infant ice scarce bent beneath their feet : 
While arts of Minstrelsy among them rung» 
And soul-ennobling bards heroic ditties sung. 
O had M^Lauchlan^ thai rm-inspi ring sage, \ 
Been there to hear this heavenly band engage, I 
When thro* his dear Strathspeys they bore with t 

Highland rage ^ I 

Or when they struck old Scotia's melting airs^ 
The lover's raptur'd joys or bleeding car^s; 
How would his Highland lug been nobler fir'd. 
And ev'n his matchless hand with finer touch- 

inspir'd ! 
No guess could tell what instrument appear-d. 
But all the soul of Music's self was heard ; 
Harmonious concert rung in every part. 
While simple melody pour'd moving on the heart. 

The.iSenius of the stream in front appears,. 
A venerable Chief advanced in years y 

His 



p<ii ■■ ! T Ml l' 



* A well known performer of Scottiib music on thevioIiD. 
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His hoary head with water-lilies crown'd. 
His manly leg with garter tangle bound. 
Next came the loveliest pair in all the ring^ 
Sweet Female Beauty hand in hand with Spring; 
Theri, crown'd with flowVy hay, came Rural Joy, 
And Summer, with his fervid-beaming eye : 
All-cheering Plenty, with her flowing horn, 
tjed yellow Autumn wreathed with nodding corn; 
Then Winter's time-bleach'd locks did hoary 

show. 
By Hospitality with cloudless brow. 
Next foUow'd Courage with his martial stride. 
From where the Feal wild- woody coverts hide ; 
Benevolence, with mild benignant air, 
A female form, came from the tow'rs of Stair :* 
Learning and Worth in equal measures trode 
From simple Catrine, their long-lov'd abode : 
Last, white-rob*d Peace, crown'd with a hazel 

Ivreath, 
To rustic Agriculture did bequeath 
The broken iron instruments of death ; 
At sight of whom our Sprites forgat their kind- 
ling wrath. 

THE 



* The Poet alludes here to Mrs. Stewart of Stair. — 
Stur was then in her possession. She afterwards removed 
to Afton-Lodge, on the banks of the Afton, a stream which 
he afterwards celebrated in a song entitled '' Afton Water." 
— See a. letter to Mrs. Stewart, yol. ii. p. £3. The song, 
Afton Water, voL iv. p. 331. £. 
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For sense they Utile owe to Frugal Hetn^n^ 
To please the Mob theg hie the liitlegh^n. 



I. 

Kilmarnock Wabsters fidge an' clawj 

An* pour yoar creesfaie nations ; 
An' ye wha leather rax an' draw» 

Of a' denominations, 
Swith to the Laigh Kirk, ane an' a'. 

An' there tak up your stations ; 
Then aff to £-^6— 's in a raw. 

An' pour divine libations 

For joy this day. 

II. Corst 
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II. 



Carst Common-sense, that imp o* h*ll. 

Cam in wi' Maggie Lauder;* 
But O* ****** aft made her yell. 

An* R***** sair miscaM her; 
This day M******** takes the flail. 

An' he's the boy will bhiu4 heri 
He'll clap a shangan on her tail. 

An' set the bairns to daud her 

Wi' dirt this day. 

III. 

Mak haste an' turn king David owre^ 

An' lilt wi' holy clangor ; 
O' double verse come gie us four, 

^n' skirl up the Bangor : 
This day the Kirk kicks up a stoure, 

Nae mair the knaves shall wrang her. 
For Heresy is in her pow'r. 

And gloriously shall whang her 

Wi' pith this day. 



IV. Come 



* Alluding to a scoffiDg ballad Which was tokife on the 
admission of the late Reverend and worthy Mr. L. to the 
Uigh&ilk. 
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IV. 

Come, let a proper text be read. 

An* touch it aff wi' vigour, 
Uow graceless Hian^ kugh at his Dad, 

Which made Canaan a niger ; 
Or Phineasjf drove the murderiiig Made, 

WV wh-re-abhorring rigour ; 
Or Zipporahj% the scauldin jade. 

Was like a bluidy tiger 

I' th' mn that day. 



V. 



There, try his mettle on the creed. 

And bind him down wi* caution. 
That Stipend is a carnd weed 

He taks but for the' fashion ; 
And gie him o'^ the flock, to feed. 

And punish each transgression ^ 
Especial, rams that €ross the breed, 

Gie them sufficient threshin, 

■ 'Spare them nae day. 



VI. Now 



* Genesis, ch. is. ver. tt. 
t Numbeis, di. xx¥. vov S^ 

« 

% Exodus^ ch. iv. ver. 25. 
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VI. 

Now auld Kilmarnock cock thy tail. 

And toss thy horns fu' canty ; 
Nae mair tbou'lt rowte out-owre the dale. 

Because thy pasture's scanty ; 
For lapfu's large o' gospel kail 

Shall fill thy crib in plenty. 
An' runts o' grace the pick and wale. 

No gi'en by way o* dainty. 

But ilka day. 

VIL 

Nae mair by BaheVs streams we'll weep. 

To think upon our Zion^ 
And hing our fiddles up to sleep. 

Like baby-clouts a-dryin : 
Come, screw the pegs wi' tunefu' cheep. 

And o'er the thairms be trjrin ; 
Oh, rare ! to see our elbucks wheep. 

An' a' like lamb-tails flyin 

Fu' fiut this day ! 

VIII. 

Lang Patronage^ wi' rod o* airn. 
Has shor'd the Kirk's undoin. 

As lately F-^nw^k, sair forfaim, 
Has proven to its ruin ; 



Our 



*i^ 
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Oar Patron^ honest man ! Glencairn, 
He saw mischief was brewin ; 

And like a godly elect bairn 
He's wal'd us out a true ane. 

And sound this day. 

IX. 

Now R^i^****** harangue nae mair. 

But steek your gab for ever : 
Or try the wicked town of A**, 

For there they'll think you clever 3 
Or, nae reflection on your lear. 

Ye may commence a shaver ; 
Or to the N^th-^-rt-n repair. 

And turn a Carpet-weaver 

Aff-hand this day. 



X. 



M***** and you were just a match. 

We never had sic twa drones : 
Auld Homie did the Laigh Kirk watch. 

Just like a winkin baudrons : 
And ay* he catch'd the tither wretch. 

To fry them in his caudrons : 
But now his honour maun detach, 

Wi* a* his brimstone squadrons. 

Fast, fast this day. 

VOL. III. F XI. 
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XI. 

See, see auld Orthodoxy's faeis 

She's swingein thro' the city ; 
Hark, how the niae*taird cat she plays ! 

I vow it's unco pretty : 
There, Learning, with his Greekish face. 

Grunts out some Latin ditty ; 
And Common Sense is,gaun, she says^ 

To mak to Jamie Beattie 

Her plaint this day. 

xn. 

But there's Morality himsel. 

Embracing all opinions ; 
Hear, how he gies the tither yell. 

Between his twa companions ; 
See, how she peels the skin an' fell. 

As ane were peelin onions ! 
Now there — they're packed aff to hell. 

And batiish'd our dominions. 

Henceforth this day. 

XHL 

O happy day ! rejoice, rejoice ! 

Come bouse about the porter ! 
Morality's demure decoys 

Shall here nae mair find quarter : 

^kif C i|r i|r i|l i|r i|r i|r i|r 
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l^c ^^¥^^^^4^^ '^^^^^^^ Q^^Q tjjg boys. 

That Heresy can torture : 
They'll gie her on a rape a hoyse. 
And cow her measure shorter 

By th' head some day. 

XIV. 

Come^ bring the tither mutchkin in. 

And here's, for a conclusion. 
To every Nao Light^ mother's son. 

From this time forth. Confusion : 
If mair they deave us with their din, 

Or Patronage intrusion. 
We'll light a spunk, and, ev'ry skin. 

We'll rin them afF in fusioh 

Like odl, some day. 



* 'Hew Light is a cant phrase in the West of Scotland, 
for diose religious opinions which Dr. Taylor of Norwich 
has defended so strenuously. 



F« THE 
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THE 



CALF. 



TO THE REV. MR. 



On his Text, Malachi, cb. iv. ver. 8. ^ And diey shall 
^^ go forth, and grow up, like calves of die stall." 



Right, Sir ! your text I'll prove it true. 
Though Heretics may laugh ; 

For instance ; there's yoursel just now, 
God knows, an unco Calf! 

And should some Patron be so kind. 

As bless you wi' a kirk, 
I doubt na, Sir, but then we'll find, 

Ye're still as great a Stirk. 



But, 
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Bat, if the Lover's raptur'd hour 

Shall ever be your lot. 
Forbid it, every heavenly Power, 

You e'er should be a Stot ! 

Tho', when some kind, connubial Dear, 

Your but-and-ben adorns. 
The like has been that you may wear 

A noble head of horns. 

And in your lug, most reverend JameSy 
To hear you roar and rowte. 

Few men o' sense will doubt your claims 
To rank amang the nowte. 

And when ye're numbered wi' the dead. 

Below a gr&ssy hillock, 
Wi' justice they may mark your head — 

* Here lies a famous Bullock r 



ADDRESS 
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TO THE DEU. 
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O Prince ! O Chief of many throned Ptrnfrtp 
That Ud tA* imdatifd 6ir€^m to fiar. 



MlliTON. 



O THOU ! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie,* 
Wha in yon cavern grim an' sootie, 

Clos'd under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunstane cootie. 

To scaud poor wretches ! 



; ; \ Hear 
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Hear me, atild HangiCy for a wee. 
An* let poor damned bodies be ; 
Vm sure sma' pleasure it can gie. 

E'en to a deil. 
To skelp an' scaud poor dogs like me. 

An - hear us squeel ! 



Great is thy pow'r, an* great thy fame ; 
Far kend and noted is thy name ; 
An* tho' yon lowin heugh*s thy hame. 

Thou travels far ; 
An* faith ! thou's neither lag nor lame. 

Nor blate nor scaur. 



Whyles, ranging like a roarin lion. 
For prey, a* holes an* corners tryin ; 
Whyles on the strong-wing*d tempest flyin, 

Tirling the kirks ; 
"Whyles, in the human bosom pryin. 

Unseen thou lurks. 



I've heard my reverend Grannie say. 
In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 
Or where auld-ruin*d castles, gray. 

Nod to the moon. 
Ye fright the nightly wand*rer*s way, 

Wi' eldritch croon. 



When 
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When twilight did my Grannie smnmon^ 
To say her prayers^ douce, honest womaii ! 
Aft yont the dyke she's heard you bununin, 

Wi' eerie drone ; 
Or, rustlin, thro' the boortries comin, 

Wi* heavy groan. 



Ae dreary, windy, winter night. 
The stars shot down wi' sklentin light, 
Wi' you, mysel, I gat a fright, 

Ayont the lough ; 
Ye, like a rash-bush stood in sight, 

Wi' waving sugh» 

The cudgeHn my nieve did shake. 
Each bristl'd hair stood like a stake. 
When wi' an eldritch stour, quaick — quaick--- 

Amang the springs, 
Awa ye squatter'd, like a drake. 

On whistling wings. 

Let Warlocks grim, an' withered hags^ 
Tell how wi' you on ragweed nags. 
They skim the muirs, an' dizzy crags, 

Wi' wick^ speed ; 
And in kirk-yards renew their leagues^ 

Owre howkit dead. 

Thence 
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Thence conntra wives^ wi' toil an' pain^ 
May pinnge an* plunge the kirn in vain 5 
For, oh ! the yellow treasure's taen 

By witching skill j 
An' dawtit, twal-pint Hawkie^s gaen 

As yell's the Bill. 

Thence mystic knots mak great abuse^ 
On young Guidman, fond, keen, an' crouse 3 
When the best wark-lume i' the house. 

By cantrip wit. 
Is instant made no worth a louse. 

Just at the bit. 



When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord. 
An' float the jinglin icy-boord. 
Then Water-kelpies haunt the foord. 

By your direction. 
An' nighted Trav'Uers are allur'd. 

To their destruction. 



An' aft; your moss-traversing Spunkies 
Decoy the wight that late an' driink is : 
The bleezin, curst, mischievous monkeys 

Delude his eyes. 
Till in, some miry slough he sunk is. 

Ne'er mair to rise. 



When 
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When Masons* my $iic wofd w**^r^» t 
In storms an' tempests reise you up; 
Some cock or cat. jrour rage maun stop, 

Or» strange to tell 1 
The youngest Brother ye wad whip ; 

. Aff 3traught to hell ! 

Lang syne, in Eden*s bonie yard. 
When youthfu' lovers first were pair'd» 
An* all the soul of love they shar'd. 

The raptur'd hour. 
Sweet on the fragrant, . flow'ry swaird, 

. . In shady bowV : 

Then you, ye auld, snic*drawing dog ! 
Ye came to Paradise incog. 
An* play'd on man a cursed brogue, 

(Black be your fa !) 
An' gied the infant vrarld a shog, 

'Maist ruin'd a*. 



D'ye mind that day, when in a bizz, 
Wi' reekit duds, an' reestit gizz. 
Ye did present your smoutie phiz 

'Mang better fo'k. 
An' sklented on the man qf Uz 

Your spitefu' joke ? 



An* 
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An' how y^ gat hiin^ i' yow <hndi^ 
An' brak him onto' honise ai^ b^H^ >i »i ^^ \; 
While scabs an' blotches did him gstU^ 

•Wi' bitteir claw. 
An' lows'd his ill tongu'd, wi^kedl^ iSaeawl> 

Was warst ava ? 



But a' your doings to rehearse. 
Your wily snares an' fechtin fierce. 
Sin' that day Michael* did you pierce, 

Down to this time. 
Wad ding a Lallan tongue, or Erse, 

In prose or rhyme. 



An' now, auld Chots^ I ken ye're thinkin, 
A certain Bardie's rantin, drinkin. 
Some luckless hour will si^nd him linkin. 

To your black pit ; 
But, faith ! he'll turn a corner jinkin. 

An' cheat you yet. 



Buli; 



^ Vide Milton, Book vi. 
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But^ fiire you weel, auld Nickie-bcn I 
O wad ye tak a thought an' men' ! 
Ye aiblins might — I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake — 
Vm wae. to think upo' yon den» 

Ev'n for your sake ! 



THE 
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THE 



DEATH AND DYING WORDS 



OF 



POOR MAILIE, 



THE AUTHOR'S ONLY PET YOWE. 



An unco mourr^ Tale* 



As Mailie^ an' her lambs thegither^ 
Were ae day nibbling on the tether^ 
Upon her cloot she coost a hitch^ 
An' owre she warsl'd in the ditch x 
There, groaning, dying, she did lie^ 
When Hughoc* he cam doytin by. 



Wi* 



* A neibor herd-caHan, 
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Wi* glowriti een, an* lifted han's^ 
Poor Hughoc like a statue stan's ; 
He saw her days^were near-hand ended. 
But, waes my heart ! he could na mend it ! 
He gaped wide, but naething spak ! 
At length poor Mailie silence brak. 

^ O thou, whase lamentable face 
Appears to mourn my woefu* case ! 
My dying zoords attentive hear. 
An' bear them to my Master dear. 



* Tell him, if e*er again he keep 
As.muckle getarias.buy a eheep^ 
O, bid him never tie them mair 
Wi* wicked strings o* hemp or hair ! 
But ca' them out to park or hill. 
An' let them wander at their will ; 
So may his flock increase, an' grow 
To scores o' lambs, an' packs o* woo' I 

* Tell him, he was a master kin'. 
An' ay was guid to me and mine ; 
An' now my dyipg charge I gie him. 
My helpless lambs I trust them wi' him. 

^ O, bid him save their harmless lives, 
Frae dogs, an' tods, at^' butchers' knives ! 

But 



*■ • 
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But gie them guid cow milk their fiit^ 
Till they: be fit to fend themsel ; 
Anr'tent them diily^ e'ei^an* mora> 
Wi' teats o* hay, '^an* ri|fe o* corn^ 

* An* mary they ti^vexv l^rn di^ gaeti^ 
Of ither vile, wanrestfu' pets I m 

To slink thro' slaps, |Ui' ^seave aH' steal, 
^ At stacks o' pease,^or $toeks o' kail* / 
So may they, like their great Forbears, 
For monie a year Gotoe thro! the stheers : 
So wives will gie them bits o' bread. 
An' bairns greet for them when they're dead. 

^ My poor toop4amb, my son an* heir, 
O, bid him breed him up wi' care ! 
An* if he live to be a beast. 
To pit some bavins in his breast ! 
An* warn him, what I winna name. 
To stay content wi* yowes at hame ; 
An' no to rin an* wear his cloots. 
Like ither mensless, graceless, bruteis. 

^ An* niest my yowie, silly thing, 
Gude keep thee frae a tether string ! 
O, may thou ne*er forgather up 
Wi* ony blastit, moorland toop ; 
But ay keep mind to moop an* mell 
Wi* sheep o' credit like thysel ! 

' And 
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^ And now^ my bairns^ wi' my last breath, 
I lea'e my blessin wi' you baith : 
An' when you tjjink upo' your mither. 
Mind to be kin' to ane anither. 

^ Now, honest Hughoc, dinna fail 
To tell my master a' my tale ; 
An' bid him burn this cursed tether. 
An', for thy pains, thou'se get my blether/ 

This said, poor Mailie turn'd her head. 
And closed her een amang the dead. 



POOR 



• « 
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POOR MAIL^IE'S 



ELEGY. 



Lament in rhyme^ lament in prose^ 
Wi' saut tears trickling down your nose^ 
Oar bardie's fate is at a close^ 

Past a' remead ; 
The last sad cape-stane of his woes i 

Poor Mailie^s dead ! 

It's no the loss o' warl's gear. 
That could sae bitter draw the tear. 
Or mak our bardie, dowie, wear 

The mourning weed : 
He's lost a friend and neebor dear. 

In Mailie dead* 

Thro' a' the toun she trotted by him ; 
A lang half-mile she could descry him ; 
Wi' kindly bleat, when she did spy him. 

She ran wi' speed : 
A friend mair faithfu' ne'er cam nigh him. 

Then Mailie dead. 

TOL. III. G I wat 



I wat she was a sheep o* sense^ 
An' could behave bersel wi' mense : 
I'll say't^ she never brak a fence. 

Thro' thievish greed* 
Our bardie, lanely, keeps the spence 

Sin' Mailie's dead. 



Or, if he wanders up the howe^ 
Her living image in her yowCy 
Comes bleating to him, owre the knowe^ 

For bits o' bread s 
An' down the briny pearls rowe 

For Mailie dead. 



She was nae get o' moorland tips, 
Wi' tawted ket, an' hairy hips : 
For her forbears were brought in ships 

Frae y ont the Tweed : 
A bonier ^e-^A ne'er cross'd the clips 

Than Mailie dead. 



Wae worth the man wha first did shape 
That vile, wanchancie thing — a rape ! 
It maks guid fellows girn an' gape, 

Wi' chokin dread; 
An' BjobirC^ bonnet wave wi' crape, 

For Mailie dead. 



0, a^ 
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O, a' ye bards on bonie Doon ! 
An' wha on Ayr your chanters tune ! 
Come^ join the melancholious croon 

O' Robin's reed ! 
His heart will never get aboon 

His Mailie dead. 



G 2 To 
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TO 



J. S * * 4e*4e, 



Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ! 
Sweefner of life, and solder of society i 
I owe thee much ! 



/ 



/ 



Blais. 



IJear S****, the sleest^ paukie thief. 
That e'er attempted stealth or rief. 
Ye surely hae some warlock-breef 

Owre human hearts; 
For ne'er a bosom yet was pridf 

Against your arts. 



For 
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For me^ I swear by sun an' moon^ 
And every star that blinks aboon, 
YeVe cost me twenty pair o* shoon. 

Just gaun to see you : 
And ev'ry ither pair that's done, 

Mair taen I'm wi' you. 

That auld capricious carlin. Nature^ 
To mak amends for scrimpit stature. 
She's turn'd you aff, a human creature 

On hev^rst plan. 
And in her freaks, on ev'ry feature, 

• She's wrote, the Man. 

Just now. I've taen the fit o' rhyme. 
My barmie noddle's working prime. 
My fancy yerkit up sublime 

Wi* hasty summon ; 
Hae ye a leisure moment's time 

To hear what's comin ? 



Some rhyme a neebor's name to lash ; 
Some rhyme (vain thought !) for needfu' cash ; 
Some rhyme to court the countra clash. 

An' raise a din ; 
For me, an aim I never fash ; 

- I rhyme for fun. 



The 
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The star that rules my luckless lotj. 
Has fated me the russet coat^ 
An' damn'd my fortune to the groat ; 

But in requite 
Has blest me wi' a random shot 

O' countra wit. 



This while my notion's taen a^sklepttj^ 
To try my fate in guid, black pre^i^i 
But still the mair I'm that way b.ent^ 

Something cries^ ^ Hoolie ! 
^ I red you^ honest man^ t^k tent ! 

* Ye'U shaw your folly. 

^ There's itb^r poets^ much; your betters^ 

* Far seen in Greeks deep men o' lettersj 

* Hae thought they had ensur'd t];ieir debtpn^ 

^ A' future ages ; 
^ Now moths deform in shapeless t^ttersj 

^ Their unknown pages.' 

Then fareweel hppes o' laureUboughSj 
To garland my poetic brows ! 
Henceforth I'll rove where busy ploughs 

Are whisUing thrang^ 
An' teach the lanely heights, an' howei; ^ 

My rustic sang. 



I'll 



^r 



1^1 wiidder on, with tentless heed 
How never-hatting moments speed. 
Till fate shall snap the brittle thread ; 

Then, all unknown, 
I'll lay me with^ W inglorious dead, 

.Forgot and gone ! 

But why o^ delith begin a tale ? 
Just now we're living soUhd and hate^ 
Then top and maintop crowd the sail. 

Heave care o'er side 1 
And large; before enjoyment's gale. 

Let's tik the tide. 



This life, sae far's I understand. 
Is a' enchanted fairy land. 
Where pleasure is the magic waind. 

That, wielded right, 
Maks hours like minutes, hand in band. 

Dance by fu' light. 

The magic* wapd then let us wield; 
For, ance that five-an'-forty's speel'd; 
See crazy, weary, joyless eild, 

Wi' wrinkl'd face. 
Comes hostin^ hirpHn owre the' field, 

Wi' creepin pace. 



When 
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When ance ^fe's day dra]i;v9 near tfaergloaltiin» 
Then fare weel vacant; careless roaming •. -^ 
An* fareweel chearfu' tapkards fpamin^ 

An' social noise ; 
An' fareweel dear^ deluding ti^oman. 

The joy of joys! 

O Life! how pleasant in thy mornings • ; 
Young Fancy's rays the hills adorning 1 ... 
Cold-pausing Caution's lesson scornkig, 

, We. frisk away^ 
Like school-boys^ at th' expected warnings ' 

To joy and play. 

We wander there^ we wander here. 
We eye the rose upon the brier. 
Unmindful that the thorn is near. 

Among, the leaves ; 
And tho' the puny wound appear. 

Short while it grieves. 

Some, lucky, find a flow'ry spot. 
For which they never toil'd nor swat, . . 

They drink the sweet and eat the fat. 

But care or pain ; 
And, haply, eye the barren hut 

With high disdain. 

With 
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With steady aim^ some Fortune chase ; 
Keen Hope does ev'ry sinew brace; 
Thro* fair, thro* foul, they urge the race. 

And seize the prey : 
Then canie, in some cozie plade. 

They close the day. 

And others, like your humble servan'. 
Poor wights ! nae rules nor roads observin j 
To right or left, eternal swervin. 

They zig-zag on ; 
Till curst with age, obscure an' starvin. 

They aften groan, 

/ 
Alas ! what bitter toil an' straining-*-^ ' 

But truce with peevish, poor complaining ! 

Is Fortune's fickle Luna waning ? . 

E'en let her gang ! 
Beneath what light she has rerdaining, 

J^et's sing our sang. 



My pen I here fling to the door. 
And kneel, ^ Ye Pow'rs !' and warm implore, 
^ Tho' I should wander terra o'er, 

^ In all her climes, 
^ Grant me but this, I ask no more, 

^ Ay rowth o' rhymes. 



' Gie 



^ Gie dreeping roasts to countta lairds^ 
^ Till icicles hing frae their beards ; 
^ Gie fine braw claes to fine life-guardsy 

^ And maids of honour ; 
^ And yill an' whisky gie to cairdd, 

* Until they sconner. 

^ A title^ Dempster merits it ; 

* A garter gie to Willie Pitt ; 

* Gie wealth to some be-ledger'd cit, 

* In cent, per cent. 
^ But give me real, sterling wit, 

^ And I'm* content. 



^ While ye are pleatf'd to keep mis hale^ 
^ I'll sit down o'er my scanty meal, 
* Be 't wateT'brose^ or musHn-kaily 

* Wi' cheerfu' face, 
^ As lang's the musesi dinna fail 

* To say the grace/ 

An anxious e'e I nerer throws 
Behintmy iug,: or by my nose; 
I jouk beneath misfortnne's blo^ws. 

As weeFs I may ; 
Sworn foe to sorrow^ care, and prose, 

I rhyme 4&way. 



Oye 
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O ye douce folk, that live by rule. 
Grave, tideless-blooded, calm and cool, 
Compar'd wi' you — O fool ! fool ! fool ! 

How much unlike ! 
Your hearts are just a standing pool. 

Your lives, a dyke ! 

Nae hair-brain'd sentimental traces 
In your unlettered, nameless faces ! 
In arioso trills and graces 

Ye never stray. 
But gravissimo, solemn basses 

Ye hum away. 

Ye are sae grave, nae doubt ye^re tvise, 
Nae ferly tho' ye do ^^spjffr* 
The hairum-scairum, ram-stam boys. 

The rattUn squad: 
I^see jpu upwat4 cast ypur e)fes— 

-ttY e ken, tte road^ 



T^ili 



Whilst I — ^but I shall hand me there — 
Wi* you 1*11 scarce gang fm/ where-^ 
Then, Jamie, I shall say nae mair, 

Bp(. quat my saQgs 
Content m^you tq mal^ a.pair^ > 

WJtiareVir J gwg*/ 



A DREAM. 



d3 



DREAM. 



Thoughts, words, and deeds, the statute blames forith reason ; 
But surely dreams were ne*er indicted treason. 



[On readings in die public paperSi die Laureafs Ode, 
with the other parade pf June 4, 1706, the author was 
no sooner dropt asleep, than he imagined himself trans- 
ported to the birth-day levee ; and in his dreaming fancy^ 
made the foUowing Address."] 

I. 

GuiD-MORNiN to your Majesty ! 

May Heay'n augment your blisses. 
On ev*ry new birth'day ye see, 

A humble poet wishes 1 

My 
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My bardship here, at your levee, 

On sic a day as this is. 
Is sure an uncouth sight to see, 

Amang the birth-day dresses 

Sae fine this day. 

II. 

I see ye're complimented thrang. 

By mony a lord and lady, 
^ God save the king T 's a cuckoo sang 

That's unco easy said ay ; 
The poetSy too, a venal gang, 

Wi' rhymes weel-turn'd and ready. 
Wad gar you trow ye ne'er do wrang, 

But ay unerring steady. 

On sic a day. 

III. 

For me ! before a monarch's face, 

Ev'n there I winna flatter ; 
For neither pension, post, nor place. 

Am I your humble debtor : 
So, nae reflection on your grace. 

Your kingship to bespatter ; 
There's monie waur been o' the race. 

And aiblins ane been better 

Than you this day. 



IV. 



9k 



IV. 

Tis very true, my sovereign Icing, 

My skill may weel be doubted : 
But facts are cheels that winna ding 

An' downa be disputed : 
Your royal nest, beneath your wing, 

Is e'en right reft an' clouted. 
And now the third part of the ^ttrin^. 

An' less, will gang about it 

Than did ae day. 



Far be't frae m^ that I aspire 

To blame your legislation. 
Or say, ye widdom Want, or fire. 

To rule this mighty nation ! 
But, faith ! I muckle doubt, my Sire, 

Ye've trusted ministration 
To chaps, wha, in a bam or byre 

Wad better fill their station 

Than courts yon day^ 

VI. 

And now ye've gien auld Britain peace^ 

Her broken shins to plaster ; 
Your sair taxation does her fleece. 

Till she has scarce a tester ^ 

For 



9^ 

For me, thank God, my life's a lease, 
Nae bargain wearing faster, 

Or, faith ! J fear, that wi' the^geese^ 
I shortly boost to pasture 

I' the craft some day. 

VII. 

I'm no mistrusting Willie Pitty 

When taxes he enlarges, 
(An' WiWs a true guid fallow's get, 

A name not envy spairges) 
That he intends to pay your debt. 

An' lessen a' your charges ; 
But, G»d^3ake ! let Bae smingjit 

Abridge your bonie b^ges 

An' boats this d%y. 

VIII. 

Adieu, my Ldege ! naay Freedom geek 

Beneath your high protection ; 
An' may ye rax Corruption's neck. 

And gie her for dissection ! 
But since I'm here, I'll no neglect. 

In loyal, true aflfection. 
To pay your Queen, with due respect. 

My fealty an' subjection 

This great birth-day. 



IX. 
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IX. 

Hail, Majesty Most Excellent / 

While nobles strive to please ye. 
Will ye accept a compliment 

A simple poet gies ye i 
Thae bonie bairntime, Heav'n has lent. 

Still higher may they heeze ye 
In bliss, till fate some day is sent. 

For ever to release ye 

Frae care that day. 

X, 



For you, young potentate o* W , 

I tell your Highness fairly, 
Down Pleasure's stream, wi' swelling sails, 

I'm tauld ye*re driving rarely s 
But some day ye may gnaw your nails. 

An* curse your folly sairly. 
That e'er ye brak Diana's pales. 

Or rattl'd dice wi' Charlie^ 

By night or day. 

XI. 

Yet aft a ragged cawte's been known 

To mak a noble aiver s 
So, ye may doucely fill a throne. 

For a' their clish-ma-claver : 

There, 
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There, him^ at Mgifictmrt wha sbone^ 
Few better were or braver ; 

And yet, wi' funnjr, queer Sir /oAn^f 
He was an unco sharer 

For ftionie a day. 

XIL 



For you, right reverend O- 



Nane sets the lawn-sleeve sweeter, 
Altho' a ribbon at your lug 

Wad been a dres$ completer : 
As ye disown yon paughty dog 

That bears the keys of Peter, 
Then, swith ! an' get a wife to hug. 

Or, trouth ! ye'U stain the mitre 

Some luckless day, 

XIII. 

Young, royal Tarry Breeks, I learn. 
Ye Ve lately come athwart her ; 

A glorious gaUey\ stem an' stem, 
Weel rigg'd for Veniis barter i 



1 - •- -^ • ^ ■>-•'?» -• -■ - » 



But 




HcniyV. 

t Sir John Falatatf, vide Shakespeare. 

} Allodii^ to the news-paper account of a certain 
rojfal sailfw's amour. 

VOL. ill. H 
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But first hang out, that she'll discern 

-Your hymeneal charter^ 
Then heave aboard your grapple aim^ 

' An*, large upo' her quarter. 

Come full that day. 

XIV. 

Ye, lastly, bonie blossoms a'. 

Ye royal lasses dainty, 
Heav'n mak you guid as weel as braw. 

An' gie you lads a-plenty : 
But sneer nae British boys awa*. 

For kings are unco scant ay; 
An' German gentles are but sma^y 

They're better just than want ay 

On onie day« 

XV. 

God bless you a* I consider now, 

Ye're unco muckle dautet; 
But, ere the course o' life be thro', 

It may be bitter sautet ; 
An* I hae seen their coggie fou. 

That yet hae tarrow't at it; 
But or the day was done, I trow. 

The laggen they hae clautet 

Fu' clean that day. 



THE 
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THE 



VISION. 



DUAN FIRST * 

The sun had closM the winter day^ 
The curlers quat their roaring play.^ 
An' hunger'd mankin ta'en her way 

To kail-yards green^ 
While faithless snaws ilk step betray 

Whare she has been. 



The 



* DuaUf a tenn of Ossian's for the different divisions 
of a digressive poem. See his CatJhLoda, vol. ii. of 
Mcpherson's transbtion. 

H2 
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The thresher's Vfe^vy flir^in tree 
The lee-Iang day had tired me ; 
And whan the day had closed his e'e. 

Far i* the west, 
Ben i* the spence^ right pensivelie, 

I gaed to rest. 

There, lanely, liy the iagle-Clleek, 
I sat and ey'd the spewing reek. 
That fiU'd, wi' hoast-provoking smeek. 

The auld clay biggin } 
An' heard the restless xattons squeak 

About the riggin. 

All in this mottie^ misty clime, 
I backward mus'd on wasted time. 
How I had spent my youthfu' prime. 

An' done nae-thing. 
But stringin blethers up in rhyme, 

For fools to sing. 

Had I to* gnd adfiee but harkit, 
I might, by this, hae led a market, 
Ot srtrutted in a bank an' clarkit 

My cash<*account : 
While, feiei^ lial&iaad, half;4ed,^ half-sarkit,. 

hn' (k' amount* 



I started. 



r . 



I started^ nrattWng, blotkhBadl coof ! 
And heav*d on high my wankit loof. 
To swear by a* yon starry roof, - 

Or some rash aith. 
That I, henceforth, wonld be rhyme-prBof 

Till my last breath — 

When click ! the string the snick did dntw; 
And jee ! the door gaed to the wa'j 
An' by my ingle-lowe I saw. 

Now bleezin bright, 
A tight, outlandish Hizzie, braw. 

Come full in sight. 

Ye need na doubt, I held ray whisht ; 
The infant aith, half-formed, was crusht^ 
I glowr^d as eerie*s I'd been dusht 

In some wild glen ; 
When sweet, Uke modest worth, she bhisht. 

And stepped ben. 



Green, slender, leaf-clad Ao/^^ftott^fer 
Were twisted, graceful round her brows j 
I took her for some Scottish Muse^ 

By that same token ; 
An' come to stop those reckless vows, 

Wou'd soon been broken. 

A ' hair- 



( 
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A ^ hair-brua'd, sentimental trace^' 
Was strongly marked in her face ; 
A wildly-witty, rustic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 
Her eye, ev'n turn'd on empty space, 

Beam'd keen with honour. 



Down flow'd her robe, a tartan sheen^ 
Till half a leg was scrimply seen ; 
And such a leg ! my bonie Jean 

Could only peer it; 
Sae straught, sae taper, tight, and clean, 

Nane else came near it. 



Her mantle lar|;e, of greenish hue. 
My gazing wonder chiefly drew ^ 
Deep lights and shades, bold-mingling, threw 

A lustre grand ; 
And seem'd,. to my astonished view, 

A weU known land. 



Here, rivers in the sea were lost ; 
There, mountains to the skies were tost ; 
Here, tumbling billows mark'd the coast. 

With surging foam ; 
There, distant shone Art's lofty boast. 

The lordly dome. 



Here, 
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! Here, Dam poured down his fer-fetch'd floods ; 
There, well-fed Irwvne stately thuds : 
Auld hermit Ayr staw thro' his woods. 

On to the shore ; 
And many a lesser torrent scuds. 

With seeming roar. 

Low, in a sandy valley spread. 
An ancient borough rear'd her head ; 
Still, as in Scottish story read. 

She boasts a race. 
To ev'ry nobler virtue bred. 

And polish'd grace. 

By stately tow'r or palace fair. 
Or ruins pendent in the air, 
Bold stems of heroes, here and there, 

I could discern ; 
Some seemM to muse, some seemM to dare. 

With feature stern. 

My heart did glowing transport feel. 
To see a race* heroic wheel. 
And brandish round the deep-dy'd steel 

In sturdy blows j 
While back-recoiling seemed to reel 

Their suthron foes. 

His 



• The Wallaces. 
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H\$ Country's Savioui^,* mark Mm well ! 
Bold Richer dtm^s^ heroic swell ; 
The chief on Sark^ who glorious fell. 

In high command ; 
And he whom ruthless fetes expel 

His native land. 



There, where a* sceptr'd Pictish shade§ 
Stalk'd round his ashes lowly laid, 
I mark'd a martikl race, portrayed 

In colours strong; 
Bold, soldieV-featur*d, undismayed 

They strode along. 



Thro^ 






* William Wallace. 

f Adam Wallace, of Ricbardton, cousin to the immor- 
tal preserver of Scottish independence. 

% Wallace, Laird of Craigie, who was second in eom- 
mand, under Douglas Earl of Oimond, at the famots 
battle on the banks of Sark, fought anno 1448. That glo- 
rious victory was principally owing to the judicious conduct 
ancUintrepid valour of the gallant I«<aird of Craigie, who 
died of his wounds after the action. 

§ Coilus, king of the Picts, from whom the district of 
Kyle is said to take its name, lies buried, as tradition says, 
near the family-seat of the Moutgomeries of Coils-field, 
where his burial placQ w t/iHk fhovp* 



lOJ; 

Thro* many a wild, romantic grove,* 
Near many a hermit-fancy'd cove, 
(Fit haunts for friendship or for love) 

In musing mood. 
An aged Judge, I saw Mm itope^ 

Dispensing good. 

With deep-struck r^v^re^tifd SM^f 
The learned sir£ and sw I saw> - 
To Nature's God and Natwe^'fi^ \9nif \ 

Thi8y gave their lore. 
This, all its source aud^nd to draw, 

. That, to adore. 

Brydone*% brave wand} I wdl eeuld spy. 
Beneath old Scckia'n smiling eye 5 
Who caird on ftame, low standing by. 

To hand him on. 
Where many a patriot-name on high. 

And hero shone. 



,i 



DUAN 



m^ 



* Barskimming; the seat of the late Lord Justice Clerk. 

t Catrine^ the seat of the late Doctor, aud present Pro- 
fessor Stewart. 



% Colonel f uUarton. 
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DUAN SECOND. 



With musing-deep, astonished stare, 
I riew'd the heav'nly-seeming /air i 
A whisp'ring throb did witness bear. 

Of kindred sweet. 
When with an elder sister's air 

She did me greet. 

' All hail ! my own inspired bard 1 
' In me thy native muse regard ! 
^ Nor longer mourn thy fate is hard, 

• Thus poorly low ! 
' I come to give thee such reward 

^ As we bestow. 

^ Know, the great genius of this land 
^ Has many a light, aerial band, 
^ Who, all beneath his high command, 

* Harmoniously, 
^ As arts or arms they understand, 

^ Their labours ply. 



' They 



^ They Scotia- s race among them share i 
^ Some fire the soldier on to dare ; 
J Some rouse the patriot up to bare 

* Corruption's heart : 
^ Some teach the bard^ a darling care» 

' The tuneful art. 



* 'Mong swelling floods of reeking gorcf^ 
^ They^ ardent, kindling spirits pour ; 

^ Or^ 'mid the venal senate's roar, 

* They, sightless, stand, 

* To mend the honest patriot-lore, 

^ And grace the hand. 

' And when the bard, or hoary sage, 
^ Charm or instruct the future age, 
' They bind the wild poetic rage 

* In energy, 
^ Or point the inconclusive page 

^ Full on the eye. 

* Hence FuUartan, the brave and young; 
^ Hence Dempster*s zeal-inspired tongue ; 

^ Hence sweet harmonious Beattie sung 

^ His *^ Minstrel lays ;" 

* Or tore, with noble ardour stung, 

* The sceptic's bays. 



^ To 
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* To lower orders are assigned 
« The humbler ranks of Human -kind, 
^ The rustic Bard, the laVring Hind, 

* The Artisan ; 

' All chuse, as various they're inclinM^ 

* The various man. 



^ When yellow waves the heavy grain, 
^ The threat'ning storm some strongly rem ; 
^ Some teach to .meliorate the plain, 

' ' ' With tillage-skill; 

^ And some instruct the shepherd-train, 

^ Blithe o*er the hill. 



• Some hint the lover's harmless wile ; 

* Some grace the maiden^s artless smile ; 

* Some sooth the laborer's weary toil, 

* For humble gains, 

* And make his cottage-scenes beguile 

' His cares and pains. 

^ Some, bounded to a district-space, 
^ Explore at large man's infant race, 

* To mark the embryotic trace 

* Of rtistic Bard / 

* And careful note each opening grace, 

' A guide and guard. 



' Of 
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^ Of these am t-^CoUa my name^ 
^ And this district as mine I claims 
^ Where once the Campbells^ chiefs of fame^ 

* Held ruling pow'r : 
^ I mark'd thy embryo tuneful flame^ 

^ Thy natal hour. 

^ With future hope^ I oft would gaze 
^ Fond^ on thy little early ways, 
^ Thy rudely caroird^ chiming phrase^ 

^ In uncouth rhymes» 
' Fir'd at the simple^ artless lays 

* Of other times. 



^ I saw thee seek the soundiqg shore^ 

* Delighted with the dashing foar^ 

^ Or when the north his fleecy stor€ 

^ Drove thro' the sky, 
^ I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 

* Struck thy young eye. 

' Or wbea the deep-green mantl'd eartb 

* Warm cherish'd evVy flow*ret*s birth^ 
^ And joy and music pouring forth 

* Iii ev'ry grove, 
^ I saw thee eye the general mirth 

^ With boundless love. 



When 
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• When ripenM fields^ and azure skies, 
' Call'd forth the reaper's rustling noise, 

^ I saw thee leave their evening joys, 

^ And lonely stalk, 

* To vent thy bosom's swelling rise * 

* In pensive walk. 

* When youthful love, warm-blushing, strong, 

* Keen-shivering shot thy nerves along, 

* Those accents, grateful to thy tongue, ' 

' Th' adored Name^ 

* I taught thee how to pour in song, 

* To sooth thy flame. 

^ I saw thy pulse's maddening play, 

* Wild send thee Pleasure's devious way, 

* Misled by Fancy's meteor ray, 

' By Passion driven s 
^ But yet the light that led astray'" 

^ Was light firom heaven. 

* I taught thy manners-painting strains, 
^ The loves, the ways of simple swains, • 

* Till now, o'er all my veide domains 

^ Thy fame extends ; 
f And some, the pride of Coila^s plains, 

^ Become thy friends. 

% 

'Thou 



Ill 

^ Thou canst not learn, nor caii I show, 
^ To paint with Thomson* s landscape glow; 

* Or wake the bosom melting throe, 

* With Shenstone^s art 5 

* Or pour, with Gray, the moving flow 

* Warm on the heart. 



* Yet all beneath th* nnrivaird rose, 

* The lowly daisy sweetly blows : 

' Tho' large the forest's monarch throws 

^ His army shade, 

* Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows, 

* Adown the glade. 

* Then never murmur or repine j 

' Strive in thy humble sphere to shine; 
' And trust me, not PotosVs mine, 

* Nor kings' regard, 

* Can give a bliss overmatching thine, 

* A rustic Bard. 



' To give my counsels all in one, 
'. Thy tuneful flame still careful fan ; 
• Preserve the Dignity of Marty 

* With soul erect ; 
' And trusty the Universal Plan 

' Will all protect. 



And 
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* And wear thou this* — she solemn said» 
And bound the Holfy round my head i 
The polish'd leaves^ add berries red^ 

Did rustling play ; 
And, like a pasaing thought, she fled 

In light away. 



ADDRESS 



lis 



ADDRESS 



TO THE 



UNCO GUID, 



OR THE 



RIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS. 



My son, these maxims make a rule, 

And lump them ay thegither; 
The Rigid Righteous is a fool. 

The Rigid Wise anither : 
The cleanest com that ier waz dight 

May hae somepyles o* coffin; 
So nier afeUotghcreature slight 

For random fits o* daffin. 

Solomon. — Eccles. ch. vii. ver. 16* 



I. 

O YE wha are sae guid yourself 

Sae pious and sae holy^ 
Ye've nought to do but mark and tell 

Your oeebour's faults and folly ! 
VOL. HL I Whase 
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Whase life is like a weel-gaun mill, 

Supply*d wi* store o' water. 
The heapet happer's ebbing still. 

And still the clap plays clatter. 

II. 

Hear me, ye venerable core. 

As counsel for poor mortals. 
That frequent pass douce Wisdom's door 

For glaikit Folly's portals ; 
I, for their thoughtless, careless sakes. 

Would here propone defences. 
Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes. 

Their failings and mischances. 

III. 

Ye see your state wi' theirs compar'd. 

And shudder at the niffer. 
But cast a moment's fair regard. 

What maks the mighty differ; 
Discount what scant occasion gave 

That purity ye pride in. 
And (what's aft mair than a' the lave) 
, Your better art o' hiding. 

IV. 

Think, when your castigated pulse 

Gies now and then a wallop. 
What ragings must his veins convulse. 

That stiU eterpal gallop : 



Wi' 

V 
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Wi' wind and tide fair i' your tail. 

Right on ye scud your sea-way ; 
But in the teeth o' baith to sail. 

It maks an unco lee-way« 

See social life and glee sit down. 

All joyous and unthinking,. 
Till, quite transmugrify'd, they're grown* 

Debauchery and drinking : 
would they stay to calculate . 

Th* eternal consequences ; 
Or your more dreaded hell to state. 

Damnation of expenses i 

VI. 

Ye high, exalted, virtuous dames, 

Ty*d up in godly laces. 
Before ye gie ^oov frailty names. 

Suppose a change o' cases ; 
A dear lov'd lad, convenience snug, 

A treacherous inclination — 
But, let me whisper i* your lug, 

YeVe aiblins nae temptation. 

VII. 

Then gently scan your brother man. 

Still gentler sister woman ; 
Tho' they may gang a kennin wrang. 

To step aside is human : 

12 One 
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One point must still be greatly dark^ 
The moving why they do it : 

And just as lamely can ye marfc^ 
How far perhaps lliey me it 

vin. 

"Who made tlie hearty 'tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us. 
He knows each chord — ^its rarious tone. 

Each spring^ts various bias : 
Then at the balance let's be mute. 

We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute. 

But know not what's resisted. 



TAM 
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TAM SAMSON'^S* 



ELEGY. 



An honesi maits the noblea work of Qcd^ 

Pots* 



Has auld K********* seen the Deil ? 
Or great M******** f thrawn his heel ? 
Or R*******J again grown weel. 

To preach an' read ? 
' Na, waur than a* !* cries ilka chiel, 

* TamSamson'^iezdV 



* When this worthy old sportsman went out last 
moirfowl season, he supposed it was to be, in Ossian's 
phrase, ' the last of his fields ;' and expressed an ardent 
wish to die and be buried in the nuiirs* On this hint the 
author composed his elegj and efutaph. 

'I' A certain preacher, a great fiavourite with the mil- 
lion. Fide the Ordination^ stenza II. 

:|: Another preacher, an equat favourite with the few» 
who was at that time ailing. For him see also the Ordi- 
nalkm, stanza IX. 



US 

j^^it******** Jang may grunt an* grane^ 
An' sigh, an' sab^ an' greet her lane. 
An' deed her bairns, man, wife, an' wean. 

In mourning weed ; 
To death, she's dearly paid the kane. 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 



The brethren of the mystic level. 
May hing their head in woefu' be^l. 
While by their nose the tears will revel. 

Like ony bead ; 
Death's gien the lodge an unco devel. 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 



When Winter muffles up his cloak. 
And binds the mire like a rock ; 
When to the loughs the curlers flock, 

Wi' gleesome speed ; 
Wha will they station at the cock ? 

Tam Samson's dead ! 



He was the king o' a' the core. 
To guard, or draw, or wick a bore. 
Or up the rink like Jehu roar 

In time of need ; 
But now he lags on death's hog-score, 

Tam Samson's dead ! 



Now 
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Now safe the stately sawmont sail^ 
And trouts bedropp'd wi' crimson hail> 
And eels weel ken'd for souple tail. 

And geds for greed. 
Since dark indeaUCs^h-creel we wail. 

Tarn Samson dead ! 



Rejoicei ye birring paitricks a*; 
Ye cootie moorcocks, crousely craw ^ 
Ye maukins, cock your fud fu' braw, 

Withouten dread ; 
Your mortal fae is now awa'. 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 



That wdefu' morn be ever mourn'd. 
Saw him in shootin graith adom*d. 
While pointer^ round impatient burn'd, 

Frae couples freed ; 
Buty ooh ! he gaed and ne'er returned ! 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 

In vain auld age his body batters ; 
In vain the gout his ancles fetters ^ 
In vain the burns came down like waters. 

An acre braid ! 
Now ev'ry auld wife, greetin, clatters,* 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 



Owre 
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Owre many a weary hag he limpit^ 
An' ay the tither shot he thumpit^ 
Till coward death behind him jumpit 

Wi* deadly feide ; 
Now he proclaims^ wi' tout p' trumpet. 

Tarn Samson's dead I 



When at his heart he felt the dagger^ 
He reerd his wonted bottle-swagger. 
But yet he drew the mortal trigger 

Wi* weel-aim'd heed ; 
* L — d, five !' he cry'd, ^xi* owre did stagger $ 

Tallin Samson's dead ! 



Ilk hoary hunter mourn'd a brither ; 
Ilk sportsman youth bemoan'd a father ; 
Yon auld gray stane, amang the heather, 

Marks out his head, 
Whare Bums has wrote, in rhyming blether j^ 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 



There low. he lies, in lasting rest ; 
Perhaps upon his mould'ring breast 
Some spitefu' muirfowl bigs her nest. 

To hatch an' breed ; 
Alas ! nae mair he'll them mplest ! 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 



When 



When August winds the heather wave. 
And sportmen wander by yon grave. 
Three volleys let his mem'ry crave 

O* pouther an* lead. 
Till Echo answer frae her cave. 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 



Heaven rest his saul, whare'er he be ! 
Is th' wish o' mony mae than me : 
He had twa faults, or may be three. 

Yet what remead ^ 
Ae social, honest man want we : 

Tarn Satnsoa's d!ead(! 



THE EPITAPH. 



Tam Samson's weel-worn clay here lies. 
Ye canting zealots, spare him ! 

K honest worth in heaven rise, 
Ye'll mend or ye win near him^ 



PER 
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PER CONTRA. 



Go, Fame, and canter like a filly 
Thro* a* the streets an' neuks o' KiUie^* 
Tell every social, honest billie 

To cease his grievin. 
For yet, unskaith'd by death's gleg gullie. 

Tarn SamsorCs livin. 



THE 



* Killie 18 a phrase the country-folks sometimes use 
for Kilmarnock. 
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THE following Poem will, by many readers, 
be well enough understood; but for the sake 
of those who are unacquainted with the manners 
and traditions of the country where the scene 
is cast, notes are added, to give some account 
of the principal charms and spells of that night, 
so big with prophecy to the peasantry in thq west 
of Scotland. The passion of prying into iutu- 
rity makes a striking part of the history of hu- 
man nature in its rude state, in all ages and 
nations ; and it may be some entertainment to 
a philosophic mind, if any such should honour 
the author with the perusal, to see the remains 
of it, aqdong the more unenlightened in our own. 



HALLOWEEN. 
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HALLOWEEN.* 



Test let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
The $imple pleasures of the lowly train; 
Td me mare dear, cof^enial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art* 



I. 

Upon that nighty when fairies lights 
On Cassilis Downans^ dance. 

Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze^ 
On sprightly coursers prance ; 



Or 



* Is thought to be a night when witches, devils, and 
other mischief-making beings, are all abroad on their 
banefu), midnight errands ; particularly those aerial people, 
the Fairies, are said on that night, to hold a grand an- 
niversary. 

f Certain Uttle, romantic, rocky, green hills, in the 
nd^bourhood of the ancient seat of the Earls of Cassilis. 
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Or for Colean the rdute is ta'en^ 
Beneath the moon's pale beams ; 

There up the ewe,* to stray an' rove 
Amang the rocks and streams 

To sport that night. 

11. 

Amang the bonnie winding banks 

Where Doon rins, wimplin, clear. 
Where BRUCBf ance rul'd the martial ranks. 

An* shook the Carrick spear. 
Some merry, friendly, countra folks. 

Together did convene. 
To bum their nits, an' pou their stocks. 

An' hand their HaUoween 

Fu' blithe that night. 

III. ' 

The lasses feat, an' cleanly neat, 
Mair braw than when they're fine; 

Their iaces blithe, fu' sweetly kythe. 
Hearts leal, an' warm, an' kin' : 



The 



in II ii. 



* A noted cavern near Colean-house, called The Cote 
of CoIeiOi; which, as Cassilis Downans, is famed in 
country story for being a favourite haunt of fairies. 

f The famous family of that name, the ancestors of 
RoBBKT, the gireat deliverer of his country, were JSarb of 
Carrick. 
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The lads sae trig, wi' wooer-babs^ 
Weel knotted on their garten^ 

Some unco blate^ an' some wi' gabs. 
Gar lasses' hearts gang startin 

Whiles fast at night. 

IV. 

Then first and foremost, thro' the kail. 

Their stocks* m3,nn a' be sought ance^ 
They steek their een, an' graip an' wale. 

For muckle anes and straught anes. 
Poor hav'rel Will fell aff the drift. 

An' wander'd thro' the bow-kaily 
An' pow't, for want o' better shift, 

A runt was like a sow-tail, 

Sae bow't that night. 






• r 



I 



-. 1 



* The first ceremony of Halloween is, pulling eadi ar 
stock f or plant of kaih They must go out^ hand m band, 
with eyes shut, and pull the first they meet with: Its 
beii^ big or little, straight or crooked, is prophetic of the 
uze and shape of the grand object of all their spells — ^the 
husband or wife. If 2jxj yird, or earth, stick to the root, 
that is tocher f or fortune ; and the state of the custoc, that 
is, the heart of the stem, is indicative of the natural tem- 
per and disposition. Lastly, the stems, or to give them 
their ordinary appellation, the runts, are placed somewhere 
above the head of the door ; and the christian names of 
the people whom chance brings intb the bouse, are, Ac- 
cording to the priori^ of placing the twnts, the names in 
question. 
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V. 

Then, straught or crooked, yird or tiane. 

They roar an' cry a* throu'ther; 
The vera wee things, todlin, rin 

Wi* stocks out-owre their shouther ; 
An* gif the custoc^s sweet or sour, 

Wi' joctelegs they taste them y 
Syne coziely, abpon the door, 

Wi* canni care, they've plac'd them 

To lie that night. 

VL 

The lasses staw frae 'mang them a* 

To pou their stalks & corn ;* 
But Rab slips out,, an' jinks about, 

Behint the muckle thorn : 
He grip^et Nelly hard an' fast i 

Loud skirled a' the lasses ; 
But her tap-pickle maist was lost. 

When kiutlin in the fause-housef 

Wi' him that night. 



VII, 



„f They go to the barn-yard and pull each, at three 
s^vers^l times, a stalk of oats. If the third stalk wants the 
top^ckle, that is, the grain at the top of the stalk, the party 
in question will come to the marriage-bed any thing but a 
maid. 

.'t' When the com is in a doubtful state, by being too 
gr^^ or w^t, the stack-builder, by means of old tim- 

ber. 



vir. 

The auld guidwife*s weel-hoordet fnts!^ 

Are round an' round divided^ 
And monie lads and lasses^ fates^ 

Are there that night dedded : 
Some kindle^ couthie^ side by side^ 

An' burn thegither trimly ; 
Some start awa wi' saucy pride^ 

And jump out-owre the chimlie 

Fu' high that night. 

VIII. 

Jean slips in twa wi' tentie e'e ; 

Wha 'twas^ she wadna tell ^ 
But this is Jock^ an' this is me. 

She says in to hersel : 
fie bleez'd owre her, and she owre him. 

As they wad never mair part i 
Till fuff ! he started up the lum. 

An' Jean had e'en a sair heart 

To see't that night. 

IX. 



ber^ &c« makes a large apartment in his stack, widi an 
opening^ in dre side which is fairest exposed to die wikid : 
this he calls 2i fame-home. 

* Burning the nuts is a ^Yamous charhi. Tbey natnii 
the lad and lass to each particular nut, as they lay diem 
in the fire, and accordingly as they bum qttiedy togiedier, 
or start from bende one another, die course and issue of 
the courtship will be. 



IX. 

Poor Willie, wi* his how- kail runt. 

Was brunt wi' primsie Mallie ; 
An' Mallie, nae doubt, took the drant. 

To be compar'd to Willie : 
Mairs nit lap out wi' pridefu' fling. 

An' her ain fit it brunt it; 
While Willie lap, and s woor by jing^ 

'T was j ust the way he wanted 

To be that night* 

X. 

Nell had the fause-house in her min'^ 

She pits hersel', an' Rob in ; 
In loving bleeze they sweetly join. 

Till white in ase they're sobbin : 
Nell's heart was dancin at the view. 

She whisper'd Rob to leuk for't : 
Rob, stowlins, prie'd her bonnie mou, 

Fu' cozie in the neuk for't. 

Unseen that night. 

XI. 

Qut Merran sat behint their backs. 

Her thoughts on Andrew Bell ; 
She lea'es them gashin at their cracks. 

And slips out by hersel : 

VOL. III. K She 
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She thro* the yard the nearest taks^ 

An' to the kiln she goes then. 
An' darklins grapit for the bauks^ 

And in the blue^clue* throws then, 

Right fear't that night, 

XII. 

An' ay she win't^ an' ay she swat, 

I wat she made nae jaukin ; 
Till something held within the pat^ 

Guid L — d ! but she was quakin ! 
But whether 'twas the Deil himsel. 

Or whether 'twas a bauk-en> 
Or whether it was Andrew Bell^ 

She did na wait on talkin 

To spier that night. 



XIII. 



* Whoever would, with success, try this spell, must 
strictly observe these directions : Steal out, all alone, to 
the kiln, and, darkling, throw into the pot a clue of blue 
yarn ; wind it in a new clue off the old one ; and, towards 
the latter end, somethii^ will hold the thread, demand^ 
wha haudsf i. e. who holds? an answer will be returned 
from the kib-pot, by naming the christian and simame of 
your future spouse. 
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XIII. 

Wee Jenny to her Grannie says, 

* Will ye go wi' me, grannie ? 

* rU eat the apple^ at the glass, 

* I gat frae uncle Johnie :' 
She fuflft her pipe wi' sic a lunt. 

In wrath she was sae vap'rin. 
She notic't na, an aizle brunt 
H^r braw new worset apron 

Out thro' that night. 

XIV. 

' Ye little skelpie-limmer's face ! 

^ How daur you try sic sportin^ 
^ As seek the foul Thief ony place^ 

^ For him to spae your fortune : 

* Nae doubt but ye may get a sight ! 

^ Great cause ye hae to fear it ; 

* For monie a ane has gotten a fright, 

' An' liv'd an' di'd deleeret 

* On sic a night. 

r 

K2 XV. 



* Take a candle, and go alone to a looking-glass; eat 
in apple before it, and some traditions say, you should 
comb your hair aU the time ; the face of your conjugal 
companioii^ to be, will be seer in the glass, as if peeping 
over your shoulder. 
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XV. 

^ Ae hairst afore the Sherra-moor^ 

* I mind *t as weeFs yestreen, 

* I was a gilpey then, Fm sure 

^ I was na past fyfteen : 
^ The simmer had been catdd an' wat. 

An' stuff was unco green ; 
^ An' ay a rantin kirn we gat, 

^ An' just on Hallozoeen 

' It fell that night. 

« 

XVI. 

' Our stibble-rig was Rab M'Graen, 

' A clever, sturdy fallow ; 
' He's sin gat Eppie Sim wi' wean, 

* That liv'd in Achmacalla : 

* He gat hemp-seed* I mind it weel, 

* An' he made unco light o't ; 

* But monie a day was by himsel, 

* He was sae sairly frighted 

* That vera night.' 

XVII. 



"* Steal out^ unpefceived, and sow a handful of hemp- 
seed ; harrowing it with any thing you can conveniently draw 
after you. Repeat now and then^ ' Hemp-seed I saw ^ee; 
' hemp-seed I saw thee ; and him (or her) that is to be oony 
^ true-love, come after me and pou thee." Ixxdc over 

your 
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XVII. 

Then up gat fechtin Jamie Fleck^ 

An' he swoor by his conscience^ 
That he could saw hemp-secd a peck ; 

For it was a' but nonsense : 
The auld guidman raught dovm the pook. 

An' out a handfu' gied hiiti ; 
Syne bad him slip frae ^mang the folk^ 

Sometime when nae ane see'd him^ 

An' tfy't that night. 

■ t 

XVIIL 

He marches thro^ amang the stacks^ 

Tho' he was something sturtin. 
The graip he for a harrow taks. 

An' haurls at his cur|)in ; 
An' ev'ry now an' then, he says, 

* Hemp-seed I saw thqe, 
* An' her that is to be m^ lass^ 

• « ■ 

^ Come after me^ and draw thee^ 

^ As fast this night,' 

XIX. 



jo^r left shoulder^ and you will see the appearance of the 
person invoked^ in the attitude of pulling hemp. Some 
traditioiid say, ^ come after me, and shaw thee/ that is, 
illoW flt^f ^ in mAnefa casie h nrnj^y appears; Others 
•tMiit the IttoKKUtfig, atid Aet^, ** totne nfter tne, and harrow 
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He Tvhistl'd up Lord Lenox' march. 

To keep his courage cheery i 
Altho' his hair began to arch. 

He was sae fley'd an' eerie : 
Till presently he hears a squeak. 

An' then a grane an' gmnde i 
He by his shouther gae a keek. 

An' tumbl'd wi' a wintle 

Out-owre that night. 

XX. 

He roar'd a hprrid murder-shout. 

In dreadfu' desperation ! 
An' young an' auld cam rinnin out. 

An' hear the sad narration : 
He swoor 'twas hilchin Jean M^Craw, 

Or crouchie Merran Humphie, 
Till stop ! she trotted thro' them a' ; 

An' wba was it but GrumphU 

A3teer that night ! 



Meg iain wad to the ham gaen. 
To tein three tpechts o* naething ,•* 

But 



iperce i iBdy 
odi doof% 
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But for to meet the deil her lane^ 
She pat but little faith in : 

She gies the herd a pickle nits^ 
An' twa red cheekit apples^ 

To watch^ while for the barn she Bets, 
In hopes to see Tarn Kipples 

That vera night. 



She tarns the key wi* cannie thraw. 

An' owre the threshold ventures ; 
But first on Sawnie gies a ca'^ 

Syne bauldly in she enters s 
A rattan rattled up the wa^ 

An' she cry'd, L — d preserve her! 
An' ran thro' midden-hole an' a\ 

An' pray'd wi' zeal an' fervour, 

Fu' fast that night. 



xxiir. 



taking tfaem off the bii^es, if possible ; for there is dan- 
ger, diat the being, about to appear, may shut the doors, 
and do you some mischief. Then take that instrument 
used in winnowing the com, which, in our country dialect, 
we call 9Lweckt; and go through all the attitudes of letting 
down corn against the wind. Repeat it three times ; and 
the third time an apparition will pass through the bam, ip 
at die windy door, and out at the other, having both the 
figure in question, and the appearance or retinue, marking 
dba employment or station in life. 



•' 
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xxiir. 

They hoy*t out Will, wi* sair advice ; 

They hecht him some fine braw ane ; 
It chanc'd the stack he faddom^ d thrice f* 

Was timmer propt for thrawin ; 
He taks a swirlie auld moss-oak. 

For some black, grousome carlin ; 
An' loot a winze, an' drew a stroke. 

Till skin in blypes came haurlin 

Aff 's nieves that night. 

XXIV. 

A wanton widow Leezie was. 

As canty as a kittlen ; 
But Och ! that night, amang the shaws^ 

She got a fearfu* settlin ! 
She thro' the whins, an' by the cairn. 

An' owre the hill gaed scrievin, 
Whare three laird^s lands met at a burn^^ 

To dip her left sark- sleeve in. 

Was bent that night. 

XXV. 



* Take an opportunity of going, unnoticed, to a Bear^ 
iiack, atid fathom it three times round. The last fathom 
of the last dme you will catch in your arms the appearand^ 
of yoor future conjugal yoke-fellow. 

-f- You go out, one or more, for this is a social speU, to 
a south running sprii^ or rivulet, whefl) ' thi«6 hurda' 

latMb 
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Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays^ 

As thro' the glen it wimpFt ; 
Whyles round a rocky scar it «trayBs 

Whyles in a wiel it dimprt ; 
Whyles glitter'd to the nightly rays, 

Wi* bickering, dancing dazzle; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes. 

Below the spreading hazel. 

Unseen that night. 

XXVI. 

Amang the brachens, on the brae^ . : 

Between her an' the moon^ 
The deil, or else an outler quey,. 

Gat up an' gae a croon ; 
Poor Leezie's heart maist lap the hool ; 

Near lav'rock height she jumpit. 
But mist a fit, an' in the pool 

Out-owre the lugs she plumpit, 

Wi' a plunge that night. 

XXVIL 



lilia^ m^t/ Mi Up jovrir teft shirt *\tkre. tsb to bed hi 
iSlffat of a fire, tmd hatig yoQir w«t steen^ before it td Hfey. 
lie awake ; and^ some time tiear tttidnight^ ad ai]lt>atitieM, 
Ultntlf^ ibe exact figittt of the grtidd object in qnertiM, 
nHB 6Bitiie and toM ibfe sleere, ai if to d^ ih« ^itMr si 
of it 
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XXVII. 

In order^ on the clean hearth-stane. 

The higgles three* are ranged^ 
And ev'ry time great care is ta'en. 

To see them duly changed ; 
Auld uncle John, wha wedlock's joys 

Sin' Mar's-year did desire. 
Because he gat the toom-dish thrice. 

He heav'd them on the fire 

In wrath that night. 

XXVIII. 

Wi' merry sangs, an' friendly cracks, 

I wat they did na weary ; 
An' unco tales, an' funnie jokes. 

Their sports were cheap an' cheery } 



Tin 



^ Take three dishes : put clean water in one, fool water 
in another, leave the third empty: blindfold a person, and 
lead him to the hearth where the dishes are ranged ; he (or 
she) dips the left hand : if by chance in the dean water, 
.the fiiture husband or wife will come to the bar of matnh 
mony a maid ; if in the foul, a widow ; if in- the empty 
diih, it foretels, with equal certainty, no marriage at all. 
It is repeated three times^ and every time the arrangement 
of the dishes is altered. 
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Till buttered sorCs^* wi' fragrant lunt. 

Set a' their gabs a-steerin ; 
Syne, wi' a social glass o' strunt^ 

They parted aff careerin 

Ftt' blithe that night. 



THI 



* Sowent, with butter insteMl of milk to diem, it 
alwajB the Hattowten Supper. 
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THE 



AULD FARMER^S 



NEW-YEAR MORNING SALUTATION 



TO HIS 



AULD MARE MAGGIE, 



On giving her the accustomed Ripp of Corn to 
hansel in the New Year. 



A Guid New-year I wish thee, Maggie ! 
Hae, there's a ripp to thy auld baggie : 
Tho' thou's howe-backit, now, an' knaggie, 

I've seen the day. 
Thou could hae gaen hke onie staggie 

Out-owre the lay. 

The' 
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Tho' now thou's dowie, stiff, an' crazy> 
An' thy auld hide's as white's a daisy^ 
I've seen thee dappl't, sleeky and glaizie^ 

A bonny gray : 
He should been tight that daur't to rctize thee^ 

Ance ia a day. 

Thou ance was i' the foremost rank» 
A^y buirdly, steeve, an' swanky 
An' set weel down a shapely shank^ 

As e'er tread yird ; 
An' could hae flown out-owre a stank. 

Like onie bird. 



It' s now some nine-an'-twenty year. 
Sin' thou was my guid father's meere i 
He gied me thee, o' tocher clear. 

An' fifty mark ; 
Tho' it was sma', 'twas weel-won gear, 

. An' thou was stark. 



When first I gaed to woo my Jenm/y 
Ye then was trottin wi' your minnie : 
Tho' ye was trickie, slee, an' funnie. 

Ye ne'er was donsie ; 
But hamely, tawie, quiet, an' cannie. 

An' unco sonsie. 



That 
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That day, ye pranc'd wi' muckle pride^ 
When ye bare bame my bonnie bride t 
Aa' sweet an' gracefu' she did ride, 

Wi' maiden air ! 
Kyle Stewart I coold bragged wide. 

For sic a pair. 

Tho* now ye dow but hoy te and hobble. 
An' wintle like a saumont-coble. 
That day ye was a j inker noble. 

For heels an' win' ! 
An' ran them till they a' did wauble. 

Far, far behin'. 

When thou an' I were young and skeigh^ 
An' stable-meals at fairs were dreigh. 
How thou wad prance, an' snore, an' skreigh. 

An' tak the road 1 
Town's bodies ran, an' stood abeigh. 

An' ca't thee mad. 

When thou was com't, an' I was mellow. 
We took the road ay like a swallow : 
At Brooses thou had ne'er a fellow. 

For pith an' speed ; 
But ev'ry tail thou pay't them hollow, 

Whare'er thou gaed. 

Tiie 
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The sma% droop-rumpl't, hunter cattle^ 
Might aiblins waur't thee for a brattle ; 
But sax Scotch miles thou try't their mettle^ 

An' gar't them whaizle : 
Nae whip nor spur^ but just a wattle 

O' saugh or hazel. 



Thou was a noble JitHe'lan\ 
As'e'er in tug or tow was drawn ! . 
Aft thee an' I^ in aught hours gaun» 

On guid March weather^ 
Hae turn'd sax rood beside our han'; 

For days thegither. 



Thou never braindg% an'fech't^ an'fliskit^ 
But thy auld tail thou wad hae whiskit> 
An' spread abreed thy weel-fiU'd brisket^ 

Wi' pith and pow'r. 
Till spritty knowes wad rair't and risket^ 

An' slypet owre. 



When frosts lay lang^ an' snaws were deep^ 
An' threaten'd labour back to keep> 
I gied thy cog a wee-bit heap 

Aboon the timmer ; 
I kenM my Maggie wad na sleep 

For that, or simmer. 

In 
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In cart or car thou never reestit ; 
The steyest brae thou wad hae fac't it ; 
Thou never lap, and sten't^ and breastit. 

Then stood to blaw } 
But just thy step a wee thing hastit^ 

Thou snoov't awa. 



My pleugh is now thy bairn-time a' s 
Four gallant brutes as e'er did draw ; 
Forbye sax mae, I've seli't awa. 

That thou hast nurst : 
They drew me thretteen pund an' twa. 

The .vera warst. 



Monie a sair daurk we twa hae wrought^ 
An* wi* the weary warl' fought ! 
An' monie an anxious day, I thought 

We wad be beat ! 
Yet here to crazy age we're brought, 

Wi' something yet. 



And think na, my auld, trusty servan'. 
That now perhaps thon's less deservin. 
An' thy auld days may end in starvin. 

For my lastyow, 
A heapit stimpart, I'll reserve ane 

Laid by for you. 

We've 
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We've worn to crazy years thegither ; 
We'll toyte about wi' ane anither ; 
Wi* tentie care 1*11 flit thy tether. 

To some hain'd rig, 
Whare ye may nobly rax your leather, 

Wi' fcftitf fatigue. 



VOL. III. L TO 
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TO 



A MOUSE, 



On turning her up in her Nest with the Plough^ 

November, 1785. 



Wee, sleekit^ cow'rin, timVous beastie, 
O, what a panic's in thy breastie ! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi* bickering brattle ! 
I wad be laith to rin an' chase thee, 

Wi' murd'ring pattle / 

I'm truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken Nature's social union. 
An' justifies that ill opinion 

Which maks thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion. 

An' fellow-mortal ! 



I doubt 
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I donbt na^ whyles^ but thou may thieve 3 
What then ? poor beastie^ thou maun live ! 
A daimen icker in a thrave 

*S a sma' request : 
I'll get a blessin wi' the lave^ 

And never miss't ! 



Thy wee bit housze, too, in ruin ! 
Its silly wa's the wins are strewin ! 
An' naething, now> to big a new ane» 

O' foggage green ! 
An' bleak December's winds ensuin, 

Baith snell and keen I 



Thou saw the fields laid bare an' waste. 
An' weary winter comin fast. 
An' cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thoii thought to dwell. 
Till crash ! the cruel coulter past * 

Out thro' thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves an' stibble. 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 
Now thou's turn'd out, for a' thy trouble. 

But house or hald. 
To thole the winter's sleety dribble. 

An' cranreuch cauld ! 

» 

L SI But, 



us 

But, Mousie^ thou art no thy lane. 
In proving ^rewg^A^ may be vain: 
The best laid schemes. o' mice an' men, 

Gang aft a-gly. 
An' lea'e us nought but grief and pain» 

For promis'd joy. 

Still thou art blest, compared vtri' me I 
The present only, to^cheth th^ : 
But, Och ! I backward, casft my e'e 

Oa. prospects drear ! 
An' forvrard, tho' I canna see. 

I guess zxCfear. 



A WINTER 
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WINTER NIGHT. 



sss 



Poor naked wretches^ wheresoever yo^ are, 
That bide the pelting cf this pitiless storm ! 
How shall your homeless heads, and unfed sides. 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 

From seasons such as these If 

Shakespeare. 



When biting Boreas, fell and doure. 
Sharp shivers thro' the leafless bdiV'r; 
When Phosbus gies a shofi-livM gldw'r 

Far soilth the lift, 
Dim-dark'ning thro' the flaky showV, 

Or whirlitjg drift : 



Ae 
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Ae night the storm the steeples rocked^ 
Poor labour sweet in sleep was locked. 
While burns, m* snawy wreeths up-choked. 

Wild-eddying swirl. 
Or thro' the mining outlet booked, 

Down headlong hurl. 

List'ning, the doors an' winnocks ratUe, 
I thought me on the ourie cattle. 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 

O' winter war. 
And thro' the drift, deep-lairing sprattle. 

Beneath a scan 



• 



Ilk happing bird, wee, helpless thing. 
That, in the merry months o' spring. 
Delighted me to hear thee sing. 

What comes o' thee ? 
Whare wilt thou cow'r thy chittering wing. 

An' close thy e'e ? 

Ev'n you on murd'ring errands toil'd. 
Lone from your savage homes exil'd. 
The blood stain'd roost, and sheep-cote spoil'd,- 

My heart forgets. 
While pitiless t;he tempest wild 

Sore on you beats. 

Now 
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Now PfuBbe, in her midnight reign^ 
Dark muffl'd^ view'd the dreary plain ; 
Still crowding thoughts^ a pensive train^ 

Rose in my soul. 
When on my e^r this plaintive strain^ 

Slow, /solemn, stole — 

* Blow, blow, ye winds, with heavier gust ! 

* And freeze, thou bitter-biting frost ! 

* Descend, ye chilly, smothering snows ! 

* Not all your rage, as now united, shows 
t ^ More hard unkindness, unrelenting, 

* Vengeful malice unrepenting, 

^ Than heav'n-illumin'd man on brother man 

bestows ! 
^ See stern oppression's iron grip, 

^ Or mad ambition's gory hand, 
^ Sending, like blood-hounds from the slip, 

* Woe, want, and murder o'er a land ! 

* Ev'n in the peaceful rural vale, 

^ Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale, 

• How pamper'd luxury, flatt'ry by her side, 
^ The parasite empoisoning her ear, 

* With all the servile wretches in the rear, 
^ Looks o'er proud property, extended wide ; 

^ And eyes the simple rustic hind, 

* Whose toil upholds the glitt'ring show, 
' A creature of another kind, 

^ Some coarser substance, unrefin'd, 
« Plac'dforherlordlyusethusfar, thus vile, below. 

^ Where 



* Where, where is love's fond, tender »iroe» 
' With lordly honour's lofty bro^, 

' The powVs you proudly own ? 

* Is there, .beneath love's noble name» 
' Can harbour, dark, th(^ selfish aim^ 



* To bless himself alone J 



' Mark maiden-inntfcence a prey 

* To love-pretending snares, 

* This boasted honour turns a^vay, 

* Shunning soft pity's rising sway, 

' Regardless of the tears, and unavailing pray 'rs ! 
' Perhaps, this hour, in mis'ry's squsdid ne3t, 
^ She strains your infant to her joyless breast, 

' And with a mother's tears shrinks at the rock« 
' ing blast ! 

* Oh ye ! who, sunk in beds of dpwn, 

' Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 
' Think, for a moment, on his wretched fate, 

* Whom friends and fortune quite disown ! 

* Ill-satisfy'd keen nature's clam'rous ^al], 

* Stretch'd on his straw he lays himself to s^eep, 
' While thro' the ragged rpof and chinky w^l, 

' Chill o'er his slumbers piles the dnfty heap ! 
^ Think on the (^uqgeon's grim cpnfine, 
' Where guilt and poor ipisfortune j>ine 1 
' Guilt, erring man, I'elenting view ! 
' But shall thy legal rage pursue 
' The wretch, already crushed low 

* By cruel fortune's undeserved Wow ? 
' AfQiction's sons are brothers in distress, 

^ A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss !' 

I heard 



m 

I heard nae mair^ for Chanticleer 
Shook off the pouthery snaw. 

And bail'd the morning ^ith a cheer^ 
A cottage-rousing craw. 

But deep this truth impressed my mind- 
Thro' all his works abroad. 

The heart, benevolent an^ hkid. 
The most resembles GOD« 






;m/ 
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EPISTLE 



TO 



DAVIE. 



BROTHER POET* 



January^ 



1. 

While winds frae aflF Ben-Lamond blaw^ 
And bar the doors wi' driving snaw. 

And hing us owre the ingle, 
I set me down to pass the time. 
And spin a verse or twa o' rhyme^ 

In hamely westlin jingle. 

While 



* David Sillar, one of the clab at TarboltoD^ and au- 
4M>r of a Volmne of Poems in the Scottish dialect. E. 
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While frosty winds blaw in the drift, 

Ben to the chimla lug, 
I grudge a wee the great folks' gift. 
That live sae bien an' snug : 
I tent less, and want less 
Their roomy fire-side ; 
But hanker and canker^ 
To see their cursed pride; 



It 



It's hardly in a body's pow'r^ 

To keep, at timesy frae being sour>. 

To see how things are shar'd ; 
How best o' chiels are whiles in want. 
While coofs on countless thousands rant. 

And ken na how to wair't : 
But, Davicy lad, ne'er fash your head, 

Tho' we hafe little gear. 
We're fit to win our daily bread. 
As lang's we're hale and fief :• 

' Mail" spier na, 'no fear na,'* 
Auld age ne'er mind a feg; 
The last o't, the warst o't, • 
Is only for to beg. 



/ 



III. 



* Ramsay* 



*5B 
IH. 

To lie in kilns anA bairns at ^e'en 

When banes are crae^, and blufd is f hin, 

Isy doubtless^ great dii^tress I 
Yet then contenft could make us blest ; 
Ev'n then^ sometiines we-d «natch a taste 

Of truest happiness. 
The honest heart that's free frae a' 

Intended fraud or guile. 
However fortune kick the ba'. 
Has ay some cause to smile. 
And mind still, you'll find still, 

A comfort this nae sma' ; 
Nae mair then, we'll care then, 
Nae farther can we fa'. 



IV. 



What tho', like commoners of air. 
We wander out, we know not where. 

But either house or hal' ? 
Yet nature's charms, the hills and woodsj 
The sweeping vid^s, and foaming floodsi 

Are free alike to all. 
In days when daisies deck the ground. 

And blackbirds whistle clear. 
With honest joy our hearts will bound. 

To isee the coming year : 

On 
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On braes when we please^ . theni 
We'll sit an' sowth a tune.; 

Syne r/yme, till% we'll timie^ itll!t. 
And sing 't when we hae done. 



V. 



It's no in titles nor in rank; : 

It's no in wealth like Lon'on bank^ 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
It's no in making muckle mair : 
It's no in books ; it's no in lear^ 

To make us truly blest: 
If happiness hae not her seat 

And centre in the breast. 
We may be wise, or rich, or great. 
But never can be blest : 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures. 

Could make us happy lang; 
The heart ay's the part ay. 
That makes us right or wrang. 

VL 

Think ye, that sic as you and I, 

Wha drudge and drive thro' wet an* dry, 

Wi' never-ceasing toil ; 
Think ye, are we less blest than they, 
Wha scarcely tent us in their way. 

As hardly worth their while ? 

Alas! 
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Alas ! how aft in haughty mood, 
God's creatures they oppress ! 
Or else, neglecting a* that's guid, 
They riot in excess ! 

Baith careless, and fearless 
Of either heav'n or hell ! 
Esteeming, and deeming j 
It's a'« an idle tale ! 

VII. 

Then let us cheerfu' acquiesce ; 
Nor make our scanty pleasures less. 

By pining at our state -, 
And, even should misfortunes come, 
I, here wha sit, hae met wi' some, 

An's thankfu' for them yet. 
They gie the wit of age to youth ; 

They let us ken oursel ; 
They make us see the naked truth. 
The real guid and ill. 
Tho' losses, and crosses. 
Be lessons right severe. 
There's wit there, ye'U get there, 
Ye'U find nae other where. 

VIII. 

But tent me, Davie, ace o' hearts ! 

(To say aught less wad wrang the cartes. 

And 
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And fiatt'ry I detest) 
This life has joys for you and I ; 
And joys that riches ne'er could buy *, 

And joys the very best. 
There's a the pleasures o* the heart. 

The lover an' the frien' ; 
Ye hae your Meg, your dearest partj 
And I my darling Jean ! 
It warms me, it charms me. 
To mention but her name : 
It heats me, it beets me. 
And sets me a' on flame ! 

IX. 

O all ye Pow'rs who rule above ! 
O ThoUy whose very self art love I 

Thou know'st my words sincere ! 
The life-blood streaming thro' my hearty 
Or my more dear immortal part. 

Is not more fondly dear I 
When heart-corroding care and grief 

Deprive my soul of rest. 
Her dear idea brings relief 
And solace to my breast. 
Thou Being, All-seeing, 

O hear my fervent pray'r 5 
Still take her, and make her 
Thy most peculiar care ! . 



X. 



f!i^» 



}0ti 



X. 

All hail; ye tender feelings dear ! 
The smile of love, the friendly tear. 

The sympathetic glow'; 
Long since, this world's thorny way* 
Had numbered out ihy weary days. 

Had it not been for yoii ! 
Fate still has blest me with a* friend. 

In every* care and ilf ; 
And oft a more endearing band, 
A tie more tender stilL 
It lightens, it brightens 
The tenebrific scene^ 
To meet with, and greet with 
My. Davie or my Jean. 

XI. 

O, how that name inspires my style ! 
The words come skeYpin rank and file^ 

Amaist before 'I ken ! 
The residy measure rins as fine. 
As Phcebus and the famous Nine 

Were glowrin owre my pen. 
My spaviet Pegasus will limp. 

Till ance he*ir fairiy bet ; 
And then hell hiich, and stili, and jimp* 

An* rin an' iincd fit ; 



Bat 
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But lest then, the beast then. 
Should roe this hasty ride, 

I'll light now, and dight now 
His sweaty wizen'd hide. 



VOL. III. M THE 



IM 



THE 



LAMENT, 



OCCASIONED BT THE UNFORTUNATE ISSUE 



OF A 



FRIEND'S AMOUR 



Alas! how qfi does Goodness wound itself^ 
And sweet Affection prove the spring of woe ! 

Home 



I. 



O THOU pale orb, that silent shines. 
While care-untroubled mortals sleep ! 

Thou seest a wretch that inly pines. 
And wanders here to wail and weep ! 

Wfth 
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With woe I nightly vigils keep^ 
Beneath thy wan unwarming beam ^ 

And mourn, in lamentation deep» 
How Ufe aad Uwe are all a dream< 



II. 



I joyless view thy rays adorn 

The faintly -marked distant hill : 
I joyless view thy trembling horn. 

Reflected in the gurgling rill : 
My fondly-fluttering heart, be still ! 

Thou busy powV, Remembrance, cease ! 
Ah ! must the agonizing thrill 

For ever bar returning peace ! 



Ill- 
No idly-feign'd poetic pains. 

My sad, love-lorn lamentings claim .; 
No shepherd's pipe — Arcadian strains ; 

No fabled tortures, quaint and tame : 
The plighted faith ; the mutual flame ; 

The oft attested Pow'rs above i 
The promised father* s tender name ; 

These were the pledges of my love 1 



MS IV. 
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IV. 



Encircrd in her clasping arins> 

How have the raptur'd moments flown! 
How have I wish'd for fortune*s charms. 

For her dear sake, and her's alone I 
And must I think it ! is she gone^ 

My secret heart's exulting boast? 
And does she heedless hear my groan ? 

And is she ever, ever lost ? 



V. 



Oh ! can she bear so base a heart. 

So lost to honour, lost to truth. 
As from the fondest lover part. 

The plighted husband of her youth ! 
Alas ! life's path may be unsmooth ! 

Her way may lie thro* rough distress ! 
Then, who her pangs and pains will sooth ? 

Her sorrows share, and make them less ? 



VI. 



Ye winged hours that o'er us past, 
Enraptur'd more, the more enjoy'd. 

Your dear remembrance in my breast. 
My fondly-treasur'd thoughts employed. 

That 
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That breast^ how dreary now, and void. 
For her too scanty once of room ! 

Ev'n ev*ry ray of hope destroyed. 
And not a wish to gild the gloom ! 

VII. 

The morn that warns th' approaching day. 

Awakes me up to toil and woe : 
I see the hours in long array. 

That I must suffer, lingering, slow. 
Full many a^ang, and many a throe. 

Keen recollection's direful train. 
Must wring my soul, ere Phoebus, low. 

Shall kiss the distant, western main. 



VIII. 

And when my nightly couch I try, • 

Sore-harass'd out with care and grief. 
My toil-beat nerves, and tear- worn eye,' 

Keep watchings with the nightly thief: 
Or if I slumber, fancy, chief. 

Reigns haggard- wild, in sore affright : 
Ev'n day, all-bitter, brings relief. 

From such a horror-breathing night. 



IX. 
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IX. 



O ! thou bright queen, who o'er th' expanse 

Now highest reign'st, with boundless sway ! 
Oft has thy silent-marking glance 

Observ'd us, fondly- wandVing, stray ! 
The time, unheeded, sped away. 

While love's luxurious pulse beat high. 
Beneath thy silver-gleaming ray. 

To mark the mutual kindling eye. 



X. 



Oh ! scenes in strong remembrance set 1 

Scenes, never, never, to return 1 
Scenes, if in stupor I forget. 

Again I feel, again I burn ! 
From ev'ry joy and pleasure torn. 

Life's weary vale I'll wander thro' ; 
And hopeless, comfortless, I'll moam 

A faithless woman's broken vow. 



DESPONDENCY, 
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DESPONDENCY, 



AN 



ODE. 



I. 



Oppressed with griefs oppressed with care^ 
A burden more than I can bear^ 

I sit me down and sigh : 
O life ! thou art a galling load^ 
Along a roughs a weary road^ 

To wretches such as 1 1 

Dun 
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Dim backward as I cast my view^ 
What sickening scenes appear ! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me thro'9 
Too justly I may fear ! 
Still caring, despairing^ 

Must be my bitter doom ; 
My woes^hece shall close ne'er. 
But with the closing tomb ! 



IL 



Happy, ye sons of busy life. 
Who, equal to the bustling strife. 

No other view regard ! 
Ev'n when the wished end's deny'd. 
Yet while the busy means are ply'd. 

They bring their own reward : 
Whilst I, a hope-abandon'd wight. 

Unfitted with an aim^ 
Meet ev'ry sad returning night. 
And joyless mom the same ; 
You, bustling, andjustling. 

Forget each grief and pain ; 
I, listless, yet i%stless. 
Find every prospect vain. 

III. 

How blest the Solitary's lot. 
Who, all-forgetting, all-forgot, 

Within 
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Within his hamble cell. 
The cavern wild with tangling roots. 
Sits o'er his newly-gather'd fruits. 

Beside his crystal well ! 
Or, haply, to his ev'ning thought. 

By unfrequented stream. 
The ways of men are distant brought, 
A faint collected dream : 
While praising, and raising 

His thoughts to heav'n on high. 
As wandering, meandering. 
He views the solemn sky. 



• 
• 



IV. 



Than I, no lonely hermit placed 
Where never human footstep traced. 

Less fit to play the part ; 
The lucky moment to improve. 
And just to stop, and just to move^ 

With self-respecting art : 
But ah ! those pleasures, loves, and joy8> 

Which I too keenly taste. 
The Solitary can despise. 
Can want, and yet be blest ! 
He needs not, he heeds not. 

Or human love or hate. 
Whilst I here must cry here. 
At perfidy ingrate ! 
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V. 



Oh ! enviable5 early days^ 

When dancing thoughtless pleasure's maze. 

To care, to guilt unknown ! 
How ill-exchangM for riper times. 
To feel the follies, or the crimes. 

Of others, or my own ! 
Ye tiny elves that guiltless sport. 

Like Jinnets in the bush. 
Ye little know the ills ye court. 
When manhood is your wish ! 
The losses, the crosses, 2 

That active man engage I 
The fear? all, the tears all. 
Of dim declining age ! 



WINTER, 
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WINTER, 



DIRGE. 



I. 

The wintry west extends his blasts 

And hail and rain does blaw ; 
Or^ the stormy north sends driving forth 

The blinding sleet and snaw : 
While tumbling brown, the burn comes down. 

And roars frae bank to brae ; 
And bird and beast in covert rest. 

And pass the heartless day. 



U. 
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II. 



** The sweeping blast, the sky o'crcast,"* 

The joyless winter-day. 
Let others fear, to me more dear 

Than all the pride of May : 
The tempest's howl, it soothes my soul. 

My griefs it seems to join; ' 
The leafless trees my fancy please. 

Their fate resembles mine ! 



III. 



Thou Pow^r Supreme^ whose mighty scheme 

These woes of mine fulfil. 
Here, firni, I rest, they mmt be best. 

Because they are TSS^Will ! 
Then all I want (O, do thou grant 

This one request of mine !) 
Since to eryoy thou dost deny. 

Assist me to resign. - 



THE 



* Dr. YouBK. 
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THE 



COTTERS 



SATURDAY NIGHT. 



INSCRIBED TO R. A**»», Esfi. 



Let not ambitian mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile. 
The short but simple annals of the poor. 

Gray, 



I. 

*My lov'd, my honoured, much respected friend ! 

No mercenary bard his homage pays ; 
With honest pride I scorn each selfish end : 

My dearest meed, a friend's esteem and praise: 

To 
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To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays. 

The lowly train in life's sequestered scene; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 
What A**** in a cottage would have been ; 
Ah I tho' his worth unknown, far happier there, 
I ween. 

IL 

November chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh; 

The shortening winter-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 

The blackening trains o* craws to their repose ! 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes. 

This night his weekly moil is at an end. 
Collects bis spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 

Hoping the mornm ease and rest to spend. 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does hame- 
ward bend. 

HI. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view. 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th' expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher thro* 
To meet their Dad, wi' flichterin noise an' glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonnily. 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftiezi;(^e's smile. 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee. 
Does a' his weary carking cares beguile. 
An* makes him quite forget his labour an' his toil. 

IV. 



I 

\ 
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IV. 



Bdyve the elder bairns come drapping in^ 

At senrice out, amang the farmers r6un% 
Some ca' the pleugh, some herd, some tentie ria 

A cannie errand to a neebor town : 
Their eldest hope, their Jenrnf, woman grown^ 

In youthfu' bloom, love sparkling in her e^e. 
Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a bra w new gown. 

Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee. 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be» 



V. 



Wi' joy unfeigned brothers and sisters meet. 

An* each for other's weelfare kindly spiers : 
The social hours, swift-wing'd, unnotic'd fleet ; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears ; 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years s 

Anticipation forward points the view. 
The mother, wi' her needle an* her shears. 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weeFs the new; 
The father mixes a* wi* admonition due. 



VL 



Their master's an' their mistress*s command. 

The vounkers a* are warned to obey ; 

* An* 
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^ An' mind their labours wi' an eydent hand, 

* An' ne'er, tho' out o' sight, to j auk or play : 
^ An' 1 be sure to fear the LORD al way ! 

^ An' mind your duty, duly, morn an' night 1 
' ^ Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray» 

* Implore his counsel and assisting might : 

^ They never sought in vain that sought the LORD 
aright !' 

VIL 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same. 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o'er the mobr. 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenmf% e'e, and flush her cheek ; 

. With heart-struck anxious care, inquires his 

name. 

While Jenny hafHins is afraid to speak; 

Weel pleas'd the mother hears, its nae wild^ 

worthless rake. 

VIIL 

Wi' kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben; 

A strappan youth ; he taks the mother's eye \ 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit's no ill ta'en ; 

Thefathercracksof horses, pleughs, andkye. 
The youngster's artless heart o'erflows wi' joy. 

But 
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But blate and laithfu^ scarce can weel behave ; 
The mother^ wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 

What makes the.youth saebashfu' an' sae grave ; 
Weel pleas'd to think her bairrCs respected like 
the lave. 

IX. 

O happy love ! where love like this is found ! 

O heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 
Tve paced much this weary mortal round. 

And sage experience bids me this declare — 

* If Heav'n a draught of heavenly pleasure 

spare» 
' One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

* 'Tis when a youthful^ loving, modest pair, 
* In others arms breathe out the tender tale, 

* Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale/ 

X. 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart — 
A wretch ! a villain ! lost to love and truth ! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art. 
Betray sweet Jenm/s unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjur'd arts ! dissembling smooth ! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil'd ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth. 

Points to the parents fondling o'er their 
child ? 
Then paints the ruin'd maid, and their distrac- 
tioii wild } 
VOL. III. N XI. 
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XL 

But now the supper crowns their simple board. 

The haIesome/)arnVc/t, chief o' Scotia's food : 
The soupe their only Hawkie does afford. 

That 'yont the hallan snugly chows her cood : 
The dame brings forth in complimental mood. 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain'd kebbuck, 
fell. 
An' aft he's prest, an' aft he ca's it guid ; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell. 
How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' lint was i' the bell. 

XII. 

The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face. 

They, round the ingle, form a circte wide 5 
The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchal grace. 

The big hd" -Bible, ance his father's pride: 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside. 

His lyart haffets wearing thin an' bare; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 

He wales a portion with judicious care i 
And ^ Let us worship God!' he says, with so* 
lenrn air/ 

xin. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee's wild warbling measures rise. 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name : 

Or 
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Or noble Elgin beets the heav'n-ward flame. 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickrd ears no heart-felt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

XIV. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page. 

How Abram was i\\e friend of GOD on high ; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heav'n's avenging ire; 
Or, /ofr's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre, 

XV. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme. 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
HowiTe, who bore in Heaven the second name. 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, ' 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great BaVlon's doom pronounced by 
HeavVs command. 

N 2 XVI. 
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XVI. 

Then kneeling down^ to HEAVEN'S ETERNAL 

King, 

The saint y the/ather, and the husband prays : 
Hope ^ springs exulting on triumphant wing/* 
That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear. 
Together hymning their Creator^s praise^ 
In such society, yet still more dear ^ 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 

XVII. 

Compared with this, how poor Religion's pride. 

In all the pomp of method, and of art. 
When men display to congregations wide. 

Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart ! 
The PotvWy incens'd the pageant will desert. 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stolen 
But haply, in some cottage far apart. 

May hear, well-pleas'd, the language of the 
soul; 
And in his book of life the inmates poor enrol. 

XVIIL 

Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 

The 

* Pope's Windsor Forest. 



The parent pair their secret homage pay. 

And proffer np to Heaven the warm reqiiesit 
That He who stills the raven's clamorous nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride. 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine 
preside. 

XIX. 

From sdenes like these old Scotia's grandeur 
springs. 

That makes herlov'datbome, rever'd abro&d : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

•' Ati honest man^s the noblest work of GOD:" 
Anfl e&fes^ in fair virtue^s he^v'nly road. 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 
What is a lordling's pomp ! a cumbrous load, 

Disguising oft the wretch of human kind. 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refin'd ! 

XX. 

O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whommy warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil. 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content ! 
And, O ! may Heav'n their simple lives prevent 
From Luxury's contagion, weak and vile I 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 

h virtuous 
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A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov'd 
Isle. 



O Thou ! who pour'd the patriotic tide 
That streamed thro' Wallace^s undaunted 
heart ; 
Who dar'd to nobly stem tyrannic pride. 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patriot's Gody peculiarly thou art. 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never, Scotia's realm desert ; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot bard. 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and 
guard ! 



MAN 
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MAN 



WAS MADE TO MOUEN, 



DIRGE. 



I. 



When chill November's surly blast 

Made fields and forests bare. 
One ev'ning, as I wander 'd forth 

Along the banks of Ayr^ 
I spy'd a man, whose aged step 

Seem'd weary, worn with care 5 
His face was furrow'd o'er with years, 

And hoary was his hair. 



II 
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11. 



Yoiing stranger, whither wand'^rest thou ? 

Began the rev'rend sage ; 
Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain. 

Or youthful pleasure's rage ? 
Or haply, prest with cares and woes. 

Too soon thou bast began 
To wander forth, with me, to mourn 

The miseries of man ! 



HI. 

The sun that overhangs yon moors. 

Out-spreading far and wide. 
Where hundreds labour to support 

A haughty lordling's pride ; 
I've seen yon weary winter-sun 

Twice forty times return; 
And ev'ry time has added proofs 

That man was made to mourn. 



IV. 



O man ! while in thy early years. 

How prodigal of time! 
Mispending all thy precious hours ; 

Thy glorious youthful prime ! 

Alternate 



Alternate follies take the sway ; 

Licentious passions burn ; 
Which tenfold force gives Nature's iaw» 

That man was made td mourn. 



V. 



Look not alone on youthful prime. 

Or manhood's active might i 
Man then is useful to his kind. 

Supported is his right : 
But see him on the edge of life^ 

With cares and sorroWs worn^ 
Then age and want^ Oh ! ill-match'd pair ! 

Show man was made to mourn. 



A few seem favourites of fate^ 

In pleasure's lap carest ; 
Yet, think ftot all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly blest. 
But, Oh ! what crowds in every land. 

Are wretched and forlorn ; 
Thro' weary life this lesson learn, 
^ That man was made to meurn. 



VII, 
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VII. 

■ 

Many and sharp the num'roas ilia 

Inwoven with our frame ! 
More pointed still we make ourselves^ 

Regrety^ remorse^ and shame ! 
And man, whose heav'n-erected face 

The smiles of love adom^ 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn I 



VIII. 

See yonder poor, overlaboured wight^ 

So abject, mean, and vile. 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellaw-worm 

The poor petition spurn. 
Unmindful, tho' a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn* 

IX. 

If Pm designed yon lordling's slave-* 
By Nature's law designed. 

Why was an independent wish 
Ere planted in my mind ? 



If 
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If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty or scorn ? 
Or why has man the will and powV 

To make his fellow mourn ? 



X. 



Yet, let not this too much, my son. 

Disturb thy youthful breast : 
This partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the last ! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man. 

Had never, sure, been born. 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that mourn ! 



XL 

9 

O Death ! the poor man's diearest friend^ 

The kindest and the best ! ' 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest ! 
The great, the wealthy, fiear thy blow^ 

From pomp and pleasure tona^ 
But, Oh ! a blest relief to those 

That weary -laden mourn 1 



A PRAYER 



IBS 



PRAYER 



IN THE 



PROSPECT OF DEATH. 



O THOU unknown. Almighty Cause 

Of all my hope and fear ! 
In whose dread presence, ere an hour^ 

Perhaps I must appear ! 



II. 



If I have wandered in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun ; 

As something J loudly, in my breast. 
Remonstrates I have done ; 



III. 
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III. 

Thou know'st that Thou has formed me 
With passions wild and strong ; 

And listening to their witching voice 
Has often led me wroii|;. 

IV. 

Where human weakness has come shorty 

Or frailty stept aside. 
Do thou^ All Good ! for such thou art. 

In shades of darkness hide. 

V. 

Where with intention I have err*d. 

No other plea I have. 
But, Thou art good ; and goodness still 

Delighteth to forgive. 



f »• 



STANZAS 
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STANZAS 



ON THE 



SAME OCCASION. 



Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene ? 

Have I so found it full of pleasing charms ? 
Some drops of joy with draughts of ill between : 

Some gleams of sunshine 'mid renewing 
storms : 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms ? 

Or death's unlovely, dreary, dark abode? 
For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms ; 

I tremble to approach an angry GOD, 
And justly smart beneath his sin-avenging rod. 

Fain 
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Fain would I say, * Forgive my foul ofifence !* 

Fain promise never more to disobey ; 
But, should my Author health again dispense^ 

Again I might desert fair virtue's way; 
Again in folly's path might go astray ; 

Again exalt the brute and sink the man ; 
Then how should I for heavenly mercy pray. 

Who act so counter heavenly mercy's plan ? 
Who sin so oft have mourn'd, yet to temptation 
ran? 



O Thou, great Governor of all below ! 

If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee, 
Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blo^. 

Or still the tumult of the raging sea ; 
With that controling pow'r assist ev'n.me. 

Those headlong furious passions to confine 5 
For all unfit I feel my powers to be. 

To rule their torrent in th* allowed line ; 
O, aid me with thy help. Omnipotence Divine ! 



LYING 






LYING 

AT A REVEREND FRIEND'S HOUSE ONE NIGHT, 
THE AUTHOR LEFT THE FOLLOWING 



VERSES, 



IN THE ROOM WHERE HE SLEPT. 



. I. 

O THOU dread Pow'r, who reign'st above ! 

I know thou wilt me hear : 
When for this scene of peace and love, 

I make my pray'r sincere. 

It 
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U, 

The hoary sire — the mortal stroke. 
Long, long, be pleas'd tb spare! 

To bless his little filial flbck. 
And show what gobd men are. 

• 

III. 

She, who her lovely offspring eyes 
With tender hopes and fears, 

Oi bless her with a mother's joys. 
But spare a mother's tears ! 



IV. 



Their hope, their stay, their darling youth. 

In manhood's dawning blush ; 
Bless him, thou God of love and truth. 

Up to a parent's wish ! 



V. 



The beauteous, seraph sister-band. 

With earnest tears I pray. 
Thou know'st the snares on ev'ry hand. 

Guide thou their steps alway ! 

M. VOL. III. O VI. 
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VI. 



When soon or late they reach that coasts 
O'er life's rough ocean dri?'n. 

May they rejoice, no wand'rer lost, 
A family in Heav'n ! 



*•» 



THE 
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THE 



FIRST PSALM. 



The man, in life wherever placed. 

Hath happiness in store. 
Who walks not in the wicked's way. 

Nor learns their guilty lore ! 

Nor from the seat of scornful pride 

Casts forth his eyes abroad. 
But with humility and awe 

Still walks before his. GOD. 

That man shall flourish like the trees 

Which by the streamlets grow ; 
The fruitful top is spread on high. 

And firm the root below. 

.02 But 



id6 

Bat he whose blossom buds in guilt 
Shall to the ground be cast. 

And, like the rootless stubble, tost 
Before the sweeping blast. 

For why ? that GOD the good adore 
Hath giv'n them peace and rest. 

But hath dstretd th^f wli^feff iidn 
Shall ne'er be truly blest. 



i 



A PRAYER, 



IW 



PRAYER, 



UNDER THB PBESSURB OF 



VIOLENT ANGUISH. 



O THOU Great Being I what thou art 

Surpasses me to know : 
Yet sure I am, that known to thee 

Are all thy works below. 

Thy creature here before thee stands^ 

All wretched and distrest ; 
Yet sure those ills that wring my soul 

Obey thy high behest. 



Sure 



Ids 

Sare thou» Almighty^ canst not act 

From cruelty or wrath ! 
O, free my weary eyes from tears. 

Or close them fast in death ! 

But if I must afflicted be. 
To suit some wise design ; 

Then man my soul with firm resolres. 
To bear and not repine ! 



THE 
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THE 



FIRST SIX VERSES 



OF THE 



NINETIETH PSALM, 



O THOU, the first, the greatest Friend 

Of all the human race ! 
Whose strong right hand has ever been 

Their stay and dwelling place ! 

Before the mountains heav'd their heads 

Beneath thy forming hand. 
Before this ponderous globe itself 

Arose at thy command ; 

That pow'r which rais'd and still upholds 

This universal frame. 
From countless, unbeginning time 

Was ever still the same. 

Those 



Those mighty periods of years 

Which seem to us so vast^ 
Appear no more before \hy sight 

Than yesterday that's past. 

Thou giv*st the word : Thy creature^ man. 

Is to existence brought : 
Again thou say'st, ^ Ye sons of men^ 

* Return ye into nought !' 

Thou layest them, with all their cares> 

In everlasting sleep ; 
As with a flood thou tak'st them off 

With overwhelming sweep. 

They flourish like the morning flow'r. 

In beauty's pride array*d ; 
But long ere night cut down> it lies 

All withered and decayed. 



#' •» . I 



TO 



^1 



TO 



A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 



ON 



TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH, 



In April, 1786. 



Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r. 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet. 
The bpnnie Lark, companion meet 1 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet ! 

Wi' spreckrd breast, 
MHien upward-springing, blithe^ to. greeit 

The purpling east. 



Cauld 



sot 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early^ humble, birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce rear'd above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield. 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield ; 
But thou beneath the random bield 

O' clod or stane. 
Adorns the histie stihhle-fiddy 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scs^nty mantle clad. 
Thy snawie bosom sun- ward spread. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless Maid, : 
^^^^IJUmWct of the rural shade ! 
By love's simplicity betray'd. 

And guileless trust, ^ 
Till she, like thee, all soil'd, is laid 

Low i' the dust 

Such 



Such is the £site of simple Bard, 
On life's rough ocean luckless starrM ! 
Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and. gales blow hard. 

And whelm him o'er ! 



Such fate to stiffering worth is giv'n. 
Who long with wants and woes has striv'n. 
By human pride or cunning driv'n 

To mis'ry's brink. 
Till wrench 'd of ev'ry stay but Heaven, 

He, ruin'd, sink ! 

Ev'n thou who moum'st the Daisy's fate. 
That fate is thine — ^no distant date ; 
Stem Ruin's pbmgh-share drives, elate 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till crush'd beneath the furrow's weight. 

Shall be thy doom ! 



Te 



YO 



RUIN. 



I. 



All hail ! inexorable lord t 

At whose de»traction-breathing word^ 

The migfatiest empires fall ! 
Thj cruel) woe-delighted tniri. 
The nlinist^s of grief and pain^ 

A sullen welcome^ all 1 
With stern-resolv'd, despairing eye, 

I see each aimed dart ; 
For one has cut my dearest tie. 
And quivers in my heart. 
Then lowering, and pouring. 

The storm no more I dread ; 
Tho' thick'ning and black'ning, 
Round my devoted head. 



II, 
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II. 



And thou grim pow'r, by life abhor^'d^ 
While life a pleasure can afford. 
Oh ! hear a wretch's pray'r ! 
No more I shrink appall'd, afraid ; 
I court, I beg thy /rieodk^ aid. 
To close this scene oi care 1 
When shall my soul, in silent peace. 

Resign life's joyless day ; 
My weary heart its throbbings cease. 
Cold mouldering in the clsly ? 
No fear more, no tear more, 
Tp stain ^y . Jjfeles^ fac^ j 
Enclasped, and grasped 
Within thy cold embrace ! 



r I 
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A 



TO 
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TO 



MISS 



WITH 



BEATTIE'S POEMS 



A9 a New Yeat^s Gift, Jan. I, 1787. 



Again the silent wheels of time 
Their annual round ba?e driv'n» 

And you^ tho' scarce in maiden prime^ 
Are so much nearer Hea?'n. 

No gifts have I from Indian coasts 

The infant year to hail ; 
I send you more than India boasts 

In Edwin^s simple tale. 
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Oar sex with guile and faithless love 
Is charg'd, pierhaps, tootrae; 

But may, dear maid, each lover prove 
An Edzcin still to you ! 



EPISTLE 



ior 



EPISTLE 



TO 



A YOUNG FRIEND, 



May 1786, 



I. 



I LANG hae thought^ my youthfu' Friend^ 
A something to have sent you^ 

Tho' it should serve nae other end 
Than just a kind memento ; 

But how the subject-theme may gang. 
Let time and chance determine ; 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

» Perhaps turn out a sermon. 



II. 
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IL 



Ye'll try the world soon, my lad. 

And, Andrew dear, believe me, 
Ye'U find mankind an unco squad. 

And muckle they may grieve ye : 
For care and trouble set your thought. 

E'en vehen your end's attained ; 
And a' your views may come to nought. 

Where evVy nerve is strained. 

III. 

I'll no say, men are villains a' ; 

The real, hardened wicked, 
Wha hae nae check but human law. 

Are to a few restricked : 
. But och, mankind are-tiAco weak. 

An' little to be trusted ; 
liself the wavering balance shake. 

It's rarely right adjusted ! 

IV. 

Yet they wha fa' in forttme's strife. 

Their fate we should na censure. 
For still th' important end of life 

They equally may answer ; 

VOL. III. P A man 
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A man may hae an honest heart, 
Tho* poortith hourly stare him ; 

A man may tak a neebor's part^ 
Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 



V. 



Ay free, aflf han* your story tell. 

When wi* a bosom crony ; 
But still keep something to yoursel 

Ye scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel as weel's ye can 

Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek thro* er'ry other man, 

Wi* sharpened sly inspection. 

VI. 

The sacred lowe o' weel-plac'd love. 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' illicit raoCy 

Tho' naething should divulge it : 
I wave the quantum o' the sin. 

The hazard of concealing ; 
But och ! it hardens a' vtrithin. 

And petrifies the feeling ! 



t 

I 



VII. 
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VIL 



To catch dame Fortune's golden smile^ 

Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And gather gear by ev*ry wile 

That's justified by honour; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train-attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. 



VIII, 

The fear o* hell's a hangman's whip 

To hand the wretch in order; 
But where ye feel your honour grip. 

Let that ay be your border ; 
Its slightest touches, instant pause — 

Debar a' side pretences ; 
And resolutely keep its laws. 

Uncaring consequences. 

IX. 

The great Creator to revere. 

Must sure become the creature ; 
But still the preaching cant forbear. 

And e'en the rigid feature : 

P 2 Yet 
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Yet ne'er with wits profkne to range^ 
Be complaisance extended ; 

An Atheist's laugh 's a poor exchange 
For Deity offended ! 



X. 



When ranting round in pleasure's ring. 

Religion may be blinded ; 
Or if she gie a random sting. 

It may be little minded ; 
But when on life we're tempest-driv'n^ 

A conscience but a canker — 
A correspondence fix'd wi' Heav'n, 

Is sure a noble anchor ! 



XL 



Adieu^ dear amiable youth ! 

Your heart can ne'er be wanting : 
May prudence^ fortitude^ and truths « 

Erect your brow undaunting ! 
In ploughman phrase^ ^ God send you speedy' 

Still daily to grow wiser ! 
And may you better reck the rede. 

Than ever did th' adviser ! 



ON 



SIS 



ON 



A SCOTCH BARD, 



GONE TO 



THE WEST INDIES. 



A' YE wha live by soups o* drink^ 
A' ye wha live by crambo-clink^ 
A' ye wha live and never thinks 

Come mourn wi' me ! 
Our billie^s gien us a* a jink^ 

An' owre the sea. 



Lament 
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Lament him a' ye rantin core, 
Wha dearly like a random-splore, 
Nae mair he'll join the merry roar^ 

In social key ; 
For now he's taen anither shore. 

An' owre the sea. 



The bonnie lasses lyeel ipay wifiis ht(n. 
And in their dear petitions place him : 
The widows, wives, an* a* may bless him, 

Wi* tearfu* e*e ; 
For weel I wat they'll sairly miss him 

That's owre the sea. 



O Fortune, they hae room to gruml)le ! 
Hadst thou taen aff some drowsy bummle, 
Wha can do nought but fyke an' fumble, 

'Twad been nae plea j 
But he was gleg as ony wumble. 

That's owre the sea. 



Auld, cantie Kyle may weepers wear. 
An' stain them wi' the saut, saut tear; 
*Twill mak her poor auld heart, I fear, 

In flinders flee ; 
He was her laureate monie a year. 

That's owre the sea. 



.- jw 



He 



He saw" misfortune's cauld nor-weit 
Lang mustering up a .bitter blast ; 
A jillet brak his heart at last^ 

III may she be ! 
So^ took a birth afore the mast^ 

Ah' owre the sea. 



To tremble under Fortune's cummock. 
On scarce a bellyfu' o' drummock^ 
Wi' his proud^ independent stomach 

Could ill agree ; 
So> row't his hurdies in a hammock^ 

An' owre the sea. 

He ne'er was gien to great misguiding. 
Yet coin his pouches wad na bide in ; 
Wi' him it ne'er was under hiding ; 

He dealt it free : 
The muse was a' that he took pride in. 

That's owre the sea« 



Jamaica bodies, use him weel. 
An' hap him in a cozie biel : 
Ye'U find him ay a dainty chiel. 

And fou* o' glee j 
He wad na wrang'd the vera deil. 

That's owre the sea. 



Fareweel, 
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Fareweel^ my rhyme-cemponf^ btUie ! 
Your native soil was right ill-wiUie ; 
But may ye flourish like a lily. 

Now bonnilie ! 
I'll toast ye in my hindmost gillie^ 

Tho' owre the sea. 



TO 



«!7 



TO 



A HAGGIS. 



Fair &' your honesty sonsie i^ce. 
Great chieftain o* the ^uddin-raoe 1 
Aboon them a' ye tak yt^ur pla&e^ 

Painch^ tripe^ or thairm : 
W^l are ye wordy of a grace 

As lang's my arm. 

The groaning trencher there ye fill. 
Your hurdies like a distant hill. 
Your pin wad help to mend a mill 

In time o' need. 
While thro* your pores the dews distil 

like amber bead. 



His 
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His knife see rastic labour dight^ 
An* cut you up wi' ready slight^ 
Trenching your gushing entrails bright^ 

Like onie ditch ; 
And then, O what a glorious sight, 

Warm-reekin, rich ! 



Then horn for horn they stretch an* strive^ 
Deil tak the liindmost, on they drive. 
Till a* their weel-swallM kytes belyve 

Are bent like drums ; 
Then auld guidman, maist like to ryve, 

Bethankit hums. 



Is there that o*er his French ragout. 
Or olio that wad staw a sow, 
Ov fricassee wad mak her spew 

Wi* perfect sconner. 
Looks down wi* sneering, scomfu' view. 

On sic a dinner ? 

Poor devil ! see him owre his trash. 
As feckless as a withered rash. 
His spindle shank a guid whip lash. 

His nieve a nit ; 
Thro' bloody flood or field to dash, 

O how unfit ! 



But 
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But mark the rustic, haggis-fed^ 
The trembling earth resounds his tread. 
Clap in his walie nieve a blade. 

He'll mak it whissle ; 
An' legs, an' arms, an' heads will sued. 

Like taps o' thristle. 

Ye Pow'rs, wha mak mankind your care. 
And dish them out their bill o' fi^re, 
Auld Scotland wants nae skiriking ware 

That jaups in luggies^ 
But, if ye wish her gratefu' pray 'r, 

Gie her 2l Haggis ! 



A DEDICATION 



MO 



DEDICATION 



TO 



GAVIN HAMILTON, Esq. 



ElxPECT na. Sir, in this narration, 
A fleechin^ fleth'rin dedication. 
To rooze you up, an* ca' you guid. 
An' sprung o' great an' noble bluid. 
Because ye're sumam'd like his grace. 
Perhaps related to the race ; 

Then 
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Then when I'm tir'd — and sac areye^ 
Wi' mony a fulsome, sinfu' lie. 
Set up a face, how I stop short. 
For fear your modesty be hurt. 



This may do — maun do. Sir, wi' them wha 
Maun please the great folk for a wamefou ; 
For me ! sae laigh I needna bow. 
For, Lord be thankit, / can plough : 
And when I downa yoke a naig. 
Then, Lord be thankit, / can beg ; 
Sae I shall say, an' that's nae flatt'rin. 
It's just sic poet y an' sic patron. 



The Poet, some guid angel help him. 
Or else, I fear some ill ane skelp him. 
He may do weel for a' he's done yet. 
But only he's no just begun yet« 



The Patron, (Sir, ye maun forgie me, 
I winna lie, come what will o' me) 
On ev'ry hand it will allow'd be, 
-He's just — nae better than he should be. 



I readily and freely grant. 
He downa see a poor man want ; 

What's 
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What's .no his ain he winna tak it. 
What ance he says be winna breaktt ; 
Ought he can lend he'll no refus*t, 
Till aft his guidness is abusM ; 
And rascals whyles that do him wrang, 
Ev*n thatj he does na mind it lang: 
As master, landlord, husband, father. 
He does na fail his part in either. 



But then, nae thanks to him for a' that ; 
Nae godly symptom ye can ca' that ; 
It's naething but a milder feature. 
Of our poor, sinfu* corrupt nature : 
Ye'U get the best o* moral works, 
'Mang black Gentoos and pagan Turks, 
Or hunters wild on Ponotaxi, 
Wha never heard of orthodoxy. 
That he*s the poor man's friend in need. 
The gentleman in word and deed. 
It's no thro' terror of d-mn-tion ; 
It's just a carnal inclination. 



Morality, thou deadly bane. 
Thy tens o' thousands thou hast slain ! 
Vain is his hope, whose stay and trust is 
In moral mercy, truth, and justice ! 



No— 



No— stretch a point to catch a plack j 
Abuse a brother to his back ; 
Steal thro' a winnock frae a wh-re^ 
But point the rake that taks the dxnn* : 
Be to the poor like onie whunstane^ 
And baud their noses to the grunstane ; 
Ply ev'ry art o' legal thieving ; 
Np matter, stick to satmd believing. 



Learn three-mile* pray 'rs, an' half-mile graces^ 
Wi' weel-spread looves, an' lang wry faces; 
Grunt up a solemn, lengthen'd groan, 
And damn a' parties but your own ; 
I'll warrant then, ye're nae deceiver, 
A steady, sturdy, staunch believer. 



O ye wha leave the springs of C-fo-w, 
For gumlie dubs of your ain delvin ! 
Ye sons of heresy and error, 
Ye'U some day squeel in quaking terror ! 
When vengeance draws the sword in wrath. 
And in the fire throws the sheath ; 
When Ruin, with his sweeping besom. 
Just frets till Heav'n commission gies him : 
While o'er the harp pale mis'ry moans. 
And strikes the ever-deep'ning tones. 
Still louder shrieks, and heavier groans ! 



Your 
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Your pardon^ Sir, for this digression^ 
I maist forgat my dedications 
But when divinity comes cross me^ 
My readers still are sure to lose me. 



So^ Sir, ye see 'twas nae daft vapour. 
But I maturely thought it proper. 
When a' my works I did review. 
To dedicate them. Sir, to You : 
Because (ye need na tak it ill) 
I thought them something like yonrseK 



Then patronise them wi' your favour. 
And your petitioner shall ever — 
I had amaist said, ever pray. 
But that's a word I need na say : 
For prayin I hae little skill o't ; 
I'm baith dead^sweer, an' wretched ill o't ; 
But I'se repeat each poor man's prajfr^ 
That kens or hears about you. Sir — 



' May ne'er misfortune's gowling bark, 
' Howl thro' the dwelling o' the Clerk ! 
^ May ne'er his gen'rous, honest heart, 
' For that sama gen'rous spirit smart I 
* May K******'s far-honour'd name 
^ Lang beet his hymeneal flame. 



Till 
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4 

€ xiU H*******^s, at least a dizen, 
' Are frae their nuptial labours risen : 
^ five bonnie lasses round their table^ 
' And seven braw fellows, stout an' able 

* To serve their king and country weel, 
' By word, or pen^ or pointed steel ! 

^ May health and peace, with miitual rays, 

* Shine on the evening p' his days; 

* Till his wee curlie JohrCs ier-oe, 

^ When ebbing life nae mair shall flow, 
^ The last, sad, mournful rites bestow !' 



I will not wind a lang conclusion, 
Wi* complimentary effusion : 
But whilst your wishes and endeavours 
Are blest with Fortune's smiles and favours, 
I am, dear Sir, with zeal most fervent. 
Your much indebted, humble servant. 



But if (which Pow'rs above prevent !) 
That iron-hearted carl, Want^ 
Attended in his grim advances. 
By sad mistakes, and black mischances. 
While hopes, and joys, and pleasures fly him, 
' Make you as poor a dog as I am. 
Your humble servant then no more ; 
For who would humbly serve the poor ! 

VOL. III. Q But, 
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But by a poor man^s hopes in Heaven ! 

While recollection's pow'r is giv'n. 

If, in the vale of humble life. 

The victim sad of fortune's strife, 

I, thro' the tender gushing tear. 

Should recognize my master dear. 

If friendless, low, we meet together. 

Then, Sir, your hand — my friend and brother f 



TO 



nr 



TO 



A LOUSE. 



ON SEEING ONE ON A LADY'S BONNET, 



AT CHURCH. 



Ha ! whare ye gaun> ye crowlia ferlie 1 
Your impudence protects you sairly : 
I canna say but ye strunt rarely, 

Owre gauze and lace ; 
Tho' faith, I fear ye dine but sparely 

On sic a place. 

Q« Ye 



Ye ugly, creeping blastit wonner^ 
Detested, shunn'd by saunt an' sinner^ 
How dare ye set your fit upon her, 

Sae fine a lady ! 
Gae somewhere else and seek your dinner^ 

On some poor body. 

Swith, in some beggar's haffet squattle'; 
There ye may creep, and sprawl, and sprattle 
Wi' ither kindrc^, jijippip cattle. 

In shoals and nations ; 
Whare horn or hane ne'er dare unsettle 

Your thick plantations. 

Now haud ye there, ye're out o' sight. 
Below the fatt'rils, snug an' tight ; 
Na, faith ye y et ! ye'JJ no, be right 

Till ye've got on it. 
The vera tapmost, tow'ring height 

O' Misses bonnet. 



My sooth ! right bauld ye set your nose out. 
As pluqip ViA gray as onie grozet ; , 
O for sipioe ranlL^ ipnercurial rozet. 

Or fell, red smeddum, 
I'd gie you sie a hearty doze o't. 

Wad dress yoi^r droddum ! 

I wad 
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I wad na been surprised to spy 
You on an auld wife's flainen toy ; 
Or aiblins some bit duddie boy^ 

On's wyliecoat j 
But Miss's fine Lunardi ! fie^ 

How dare ye do't ! 






O Jenmfy dinna toss your head^ 
An' set your beauties a' abread 1 
Ye little ken what cursed speed 

Tlie blastie's makin ! 
Thae winks and ^nger-endsy I dread. 

Are notice takin ! 



O wad some pow'r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us I 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 

And foolish notion : 
What airs in dress an' gait wad lea'e us^ 

And ev'n Devotion ! 



ADDRESS 



sso 



ADDRESS 



TO 



EDINBURGH. 



I. 



Edina ! Scotia's darling seat ! 

All hail thy palaces and tow'rs. 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet 

Sat legislation's sov'reign pow'rs ! 
From marking wildljr-scatter'd flow'rs. 

As on the banks of Jyr I stray 'd. 
And singing, lone, the ling'ring hours, 

I shelter in thy honoured shade. 



II 
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Here wealth still swells the golden tide> 

As busy trade his labours plies ; 
There architecture's noble pride 

Bids elegance and splendour rise ; 
Here justice^ from her native skies. 

High wields her balance and her rod ; 
There learning, with his eagle eyes. 

Seeks science in her coy abode. 

III. 

Thy Sons, Edina, social, kind, 
With open arms the stranger hail ; 

Their views enlarg'd, their Jib'ral mind^ 
Above the narrow, rural vale ; 

« 

Attentive still to sorrow's wail. 
Or modest merit's silent claim ; 

And never may their sources fail ! 
And never envy blot their name* 

IV. 

Thy daughters bright thy walks adorti ! 

Gay as the gilded summer sky. 
Sweet as the dewy milk-white thorn. 

Dear as the raptured thrill of joy ! 



Fair 
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Fair B strikes Ih* adoring eye, 

Heav'n's beauties on my fancy shine ; 

I sefe the sire of love on highj 
And own his work iqdeed divine ! 



V. 



There, watching high the least alarms. 

Thy rough rude fortress gleams afar ; 
Like some bold veteran, gray in arms. 

And mark'd with many a seamy scar ; 
The ponderous wall and massy bar. 

Grim-rising o'er the nigged rock ; 
Have oft withstood assailing war, 

At»d oft repelled th' invader's shock. 



VI. 



With awe-stmck thought, and pitying tears, 

I view that noble, stately dome. 
Where Scotia*s kings of other years, 

Fam'd heroes, had their royal home : 
Alas 1 how chang'd the times to come ! 

Their royal name low in the dust ; 
Their hapless race wild-wand*ring roam ! 

Tho' rigid law cries out, 'twas just ! 



is$ 

VII. 

Wild beats my heart to trace your steps^ 

Whose ancestors in days of yore. 
Thro' hostile ranks and ruin'd gaps 

Old Scotia's blM)d^ li^ bpff : 
E'en / who sing in rustic lore. 

Haply my sires have left their shed. 
And fac'd grim danger*')} 'loudest roar. 

Bold-following where your fathers led ! 

viii. 

Edina ! Scotia's darling seat ! 

All hail thy palaces and tow'rs. 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet 

Sat legislation's sor'reigii ]^w'rs ! 
From marking wildly-scatter'd flow'rs. 

As on the banks of Ayr I stray 'd. 
And singing, lone, the ling'ring hourSj 

I shelter'd in thy hoiMor'd shade. 



EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE 



TO 



J. LAPRAIK, 



AN OLD SCOTTISH BARD. 



JprU Ut, 1785. 



While briers an' woodbines budding green. 
An' paitricks scraichin loud at e'en^ 
An' morning poussie whidden seen. 

Inspire my muse. 
This freedom in an unknown frien' 

I pray excuse* 



On 



On fasten-een we had a rocking 
To ca' the crack and weave our stockin ; . 
And there was muckle fun an' jokin. 

Ye neied na doubt ; 
At length we had a hearty yokin 

At sang about. 

There was ae sang amang the rest^ 
Aboon them a' it pleas'd me best^ 
That some kind husband had addrest 

To some sweet wife : 
It thirl'd the heart-strings thro' the breast^ 

A' to the life. 



I've scarce heard ought describes sae weel^ 
What gen'rous, manly bosoms feel ; 
Thought I, * Can this be Pope, or Steele^ 

* Or Beattie's wark !' 
They tald me 'twas an odd kind chiel 

About Muirkirk. 

It pat me fidgin-fain to hear % 
And sae about him there I spier 't. 
Then a' that ken't him, round declared 

He had ingine^ 
That name excell'd it, few cam near't. 

It was sae fine. 



That 



That set him to a pint of ale^ 
An* either douce or merry tale. 
Or rhymes an' sangs he'd made himsel. 

Or witty catches, 
'Tween Inverness and Tiviotdale, 

He had few matches. 



Then up I gat, an^ swoor an aith, 
Tho' I should pawn my pleugh and graith^ 
Or die ar cadger pownie's death. 

At some dyke back, 
' A pint an' gill I'd gie them baith 

To hear your crack. 

But, first an* fdremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as I could spdl, 
I to the ctambo'jir^le fell, 

Tho* riide an' rough. 
Yet crooning to a body's sel, 

Dbes weel eneugh. 

I am na^poeij in ^ sensfe. 
But just a rhymer y like, by chance. 
An' hae to teaming nae pretence. 

Yet, what the matter ? 
Whene'er my miise does on me glance, 

I jingle at her. 



Your 
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Your critic-folk may cock their nose^ . - 
And say, * How can you e'er propose, 
* You wha ken hardly verse frae prose, ^ 

' To mak a sang f* 
But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 

YeVe may be wrang. 

What's a* your jargon o! your schods. 
Your Latin names for horns an' stools ; 
If honest nature made yon fools. 

What sairs your grammars ? 
Ye'd better taen up spades and sbools. 

Or knappin-hammers. 

A set o' dull, conceited hashes^ 
Conftise their brains in college classes ! 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 

Pl^in truth to speak ^ 
An' syne they think to climb Parnassus 

By dint o' Greek ! 

• 

Gie me ae spark o' Nature's &re. 
That's a' the learning I desire ; 
Then tho' I drudge thro' dub an' mire 

At pleugh or cart. 
My muse, tho' hamely in attire. 

May touph the heart. 

Ofor 
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for a npimk o* AUafC% glee. 
Or Fergusson*Sj the bauld and slee. 
Or bright Lapraik% my fnend to he. 

If I can hit it ! 
That would be lear eneugh for me^ 

If I could get it. 

NoviTy Sir^ if ye hae friends en6w> 
Tho' real friends, I brieve, are few. 
Yet, if your catalogue be fou, 

I*se no insist. 
But gif ye want ae friend that's true, 

rm on your list. 

1 winna blaw about mysel ; 
As ill I like m / fauts to tell ; 

But friends, an* folk that wish me well. 

They sometimes roose me ; 

Tho' I tihaun own, as monie still 

As far abuse me. 



There's ae wee /out they whyles lay to me, 
I like the lasses — Gude forgie me I 
For monie a plack they wheedle frae me. 

At dance or fair ; 
May be some ither thing they gie me 

They weel can spare. 



But 
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But Mauchline race^ or Mauchline hkiVy 
I should be proud to meet you there ; 
We'se gie ae night's discharge to care. 

If we forgather, 
An' hae a swap o' rhymin-ware 

Wi' ane either. 



The four-gill chap, we'se gar him clatter. 
An' kirsen him wi' reekin watery 
Syne we'll sit down an* tak our whitter. 

To cheer our heart ; 
An' faith, we'se be acquainted better 

Before we part, 

Awa, ye selfish warly race, 
Wha think that havins, sense, an' grace, 
Ev'n love an' friendship, should give pla6e 

To catch'the-plack I 
I dinna like to see your face. 

Nor hear your crack. 

But ye whom social pleasure charms. 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms, 
"Who hold your being on the terms, 

^ Each aid the others,' 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms. 

My friends, my brothers ! 



But, 
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But, to conclude my lang epistie. 
As my auld pen's worn to the grissle : 
Twa lines firae you wad gar me fissle. 

Who am, most fervent. 
While I can either sing, or whissle. 

Your friend and servant. 



TO 



S41 



TO 



THE SAME. 



Jpril 2lst, 1785. 



While new-ca'd kye rout at the stake^ 
An' pownies reek in pleugh or braik^ 
This hour oa e'enin's edge I take. 

To own I'm debtor 
To honest-hearted^ auld Lapraik, 

For his kind letter. 

VOL. lu. R Forjesket 
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Forjesket sair, with weary legs^ 
Rattlin the com oul-owre the rigs^ 
Or dealing thro' amang the naigs 

Their ten hours bite, ♦ 
My awkart muse sair pleads and begs, 

I would na write. 



The tapetless ramfee^rd hizzie. 
She's saft at best, and something lazy. 
Quo* she, * Ye ken, weVe been sae busy 

' This month an' mair, 
^ That trouth my head is grown right dizzie> 

' An' something sair/ 

Her dowfT excuses pat me mad ; 
^ Conscience,' says I, * ye thowless jad ! 
^ ril write, an' that a hearty blaud, 

^ This vera night 3 

* So dinna ye affront your trade, 

* But rhyme it right. 

' Shall bauld Lapraik^ the king o' heartSj 
^ Tho' mankind were a pack o* cartes, 

* Roose you sae weel for your deserts, 

^ In terms sae friendly, 

* Yet ye'U neglect to shaw your parts, 

' An' thank him kindly V 



Sae 
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Sae I gat paper in a blink^ 
An' down gaed stumpie in the ink : 
Quoth I, ' Before I sleep a wink^ 

4 * I vow I'll close it i 

* An' if ye winna mak it clink, 

* By Jove I'll prose it !' 

Sae I've begun to scrawl, but whether 
In rhyme, or prose, or baith thegither. 
Or softie hotch-potch that's rightly neither. 

Let time mak proof; 
But I shall scribble down some blether 

Just clean aff-loof. 

. My worthy friend, ne'er grudge an' carp, 
Tho' fortune use you hard an' sharp ; 
Come, kittle up your moorland harp 

Wi' gleesome touch ! 
Ne'er mind how fortune tvaft an' warps 

She's but a b-tcb. 



She's gien me monie a jirt an' fleg. 
Sin' I could striddle owre a rig ; 
6ut, by the L — d, tho' I should beg 

Wi' lyart pow, 
I'll laugh, an' sing, an' shake my leg, 

As lang's I dow ! 



R2 Now 
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Now comes the sax an' twentieth simmer, 
IVe seen the bud upo* the timmer. 
Still persecuted by the limmer 

Frae year to year ; ^ 
But yet, despite the kittle kimmer, 

/, Rob, am here. 

Do ye envy the city Gent, 
Behint a kist to lie and sklent. 
Or purse-proud, big wi' cent, per cent. 

.And muckle wame. 
In some bit brugh to represent 

A Bailie's name ? 

Or is't the paughty, feudal Thane, 
Wi' ruffl'd sark and glancing cane, 
Wha thinks himsel nae sheep-shank bane. 

But lordly stalks. 
While caps and bonnets aff are taen. 

As by he walks ? 

^ O Thou wha gies us each guid gift ! 

* Gie me o' wit an* sense a lift, 

* Then turn me, if TTiou please, adrift 

* Thro' Scotland wide; 
' Wi' cits nor lairds I wadna shift, 

* In a* their pride !* 



Were 
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Were this the charter of our state, 
^ On pain o* hell be rich an' great,' 
Damnation then would be our fate, 
^ Beyond re mead ; 

But, thanks to Heav'n ! that's no the gate 

We learn our creed. 



For thus the royal mandate ran. 
When first the human race began, 

* The social, friendly, honest man, 

^ Whate'er he be, 

* 'Tis he fulfils great Nature's plauj 

* An' none but he /' 



O mandate glorious and divine ! 
The ragged followers of the Nine, 
Poor, thoughtless devils ! yet may shine 

In glorious light. 
While sordid sons of Mammon's line 

Are dark as night. 

Tho' here they scrape, an* squeeze, an' growl. 
Their worthless nievefu' of a soul 
May in some future carcase howl 

The forest's fright j 
Or in some day-detesting owl 

May shun the light. 

Then 
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Then may Lapraik and Bums arise. 
To reach their native, kindred skies. 
And sing their pleasures, hopes, an' joyi^ 

In some mild sphere. 
Still closer knit in friendship's ties. 

Each passing year ! 



TO 
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TO 



W. S ***** N, 



OCHILTREE. 



May, 1785. 



I GAT your letter, winsome WiUie i 
Wi' gratefu' heart I thank you brawlie j 
Tho' I maun say't, I wad be silly. 

An' unco vain. 
Should I believe, my coaxin billie. 

Your flatterin strain. 



But 
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But I'se believe ye kindly meant it^ 
I sud be laith to think ye hinted 
Ironic satire^ sidelins sklented 

On my poor Musie; 
Tho* in sic phraisin terms yeVe penn'd it, 

I scarce excuse ye. 

My senses wad be in a creel. 
Should I but dare a hope to speel, 
^ Wi' Allarif or wi' Gilberfjkldj 

The braes o' fame ; 
Or Fergtisson, the writer-chiel, 

A deathless name. 



(O Fergusson ! thy glorious parts 
III suited law's dry, musty arts ! 
My curse upon your whunstane hearts^ 

Ye Enbrugh Gentry! 
The tithe o' what ye waste at cartes. 

Wad stow*d his pantry !) 

Yet when a tale comes i' my head. 
Or lasses gie my heart a screed. 
As whyles they're like to be my deed, 

(O sad disease!) 
I kittle up my rustic reed; 

It gies me ease. 



Auld 
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Auld Caila now may fidge.fu' fain. 
She's gotten poets o* her ain, . 
Cbiels wha their chanters winna hain^ 

. But tune their lays^ 
Till echoes a' resound again 

Her weel-sung praise. 

Nae poet thought her worth his while^ 
To set her name in measured style; 
She lay like some unkenn'd-of isle 

Beside New-Holland, 
Or whare wild-meeting oceans boil 

; Besouth Magellan. 

Ramsay an' famous Fergusson 
Gied Forth an' Tay a lift aboon ; 
Yarrao) an' Tweed, to monie a tune, 

Owre Scotland rings. 
While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, an' Doon, 

Nae body sings. 

Th* lUissus, Tiber, Thames, an' Seine, 
Glide sweet in monie a tunefu' line ! 
But, Willie, set your fit to mine. 

An' cock your crest. 
We'll gar our 3treams and bumies shine 

Up wi' the best. 



We'll 
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We'll sing auld Collars plains an^ fells^ 
Her moors red-brown wi' heather bells. 
Her banks an' braes, her dens an' dells. 

Where glorious WaUace 
Aft bure the gree, as story tells, 

Frae southron billies. 



At WaUace* name what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring-tide flood ! 
Oft have our fearless fathers strode 

By WaUace* side. 
Still pressing onward, red wat shod. 

Or glorious dy'd. 

O, sweet are CoiUCs haughs an' woods. 
When lintwhites chant amang the buds. 
And jinkin hares, in amorous whids. 

Their loves enjoy. 
While thro' the braes the cushat croods 

t 

With wailfu' cry ! 

Ev'n winter bleak has charms to me 
When winds rave thro' the naked tree ; 
Or frost on hills of Ochiltree 

Are hoary gray ; 
Or blinding drifts wild-fiirious flee, 

Dark'ning the day ! 



t • 



O Nature I 
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O Nature ! a* thy shews an* forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms ! 
Whether the summer kindly warms 

Wi' life an* light. 
Or winter howls in gusty storms,' 

The lang, dark night ! 

The Muse, nae poet ever fand her. 
Till by himsel he learned to wander, 
Adown some trotting burn's meander. 

An* no think lang ; 
O sweet, to stray an* pensive ponder 

A heart-felt sang ! 

The warly race may drudge an* drive, 
Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch, and strive. 
Let me fair Nature's face descrive. 

And I, wi- pleasure. 
Shall let the busy, grumbling hive 

Bum owre their treasure* 

Fareweel, * my rhyme-composing brither !* 
We've been owre lang unkenn*d to ither : 
Now let us lay our heads thegither. 

In love fraternal : 
May Envtf wallop in a tether. 

Black fiend, infernal! 



WbUe 
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While highlandmen hate tolls and taxes ; 
While moorlan* herds like guid fat braxies ; 
While terra firma^ on her axis 

Diurnal turns. 
Count on a friend, in faith an' practice. 

In Robert Bums. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

MY memory's no worth a preen ; 
I had amaist forgotten clean. 
Ye bade me write you what they mean 

By this new light* 
'Bout which our herds sae aft hae been 

Maist like to fight. 



In 



I , 



* See note, p. 67. 
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In days when mankind were but csillans 
At grammar J logic, an' sic talents. 
They took nae pains their speech to balance. 

Or rules to gie. 
But spak their thoughts in plain, braid lallans. 

Like you or me. 

In thae auld times, they thought the moon. 
Just like a sark, or pair o' shoon. 
Wore by degrees, till her last roon, 

Gaed past their viewing. 
An* shortly after she was done. 

They gat a new one. 



This past for certain, undisputed ; 
It ne'er cam i' their heads to doubt it. 
Till chiels gat up an' wad confute it. 

An' ca'd it wrang ; 
An' muckle din there was about it, 

Baith loud and lang. 

Some herds, well learn'd upo' the beuk. 
Wad threap auld folk the thing misteuk ; 
For 'twas the auld moon turn'd a neuk ; 

An' out o' sight. 
An' backlins-comin, to the leuk. 

She grew mair bright. 



This 
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This was deny'd^ it was affirmed ; 
The herds an' hissels were alarm'd : 
The rev'rend gray-beards rav'd an' storm'd^ 

That beardless laddies 
Should think they better were informed 

Than their auld daddies. 



Frae less to mair it gaed to sticks ; 
Frae words an' aiths to clours an' nicks; 
An' monie a fallow gat his licks, 

. Wi' hearty crunt 5 
An' some, to learn them for their tricks. 

Were hang'd an' brunt. 

This game was play'd in monie lands. 
An' aidd'Ught caddies bure sic hands. 
That faith, the youngsters took the sands, 

Wi' nimble shanks. 
The lairds forbade, by strict commands. 

Sic bluidy pranks. 

But neW'light herds gat sic a cowe. 
Folk thought them ruin'd stick-an»stowe. 
Till now amaist on ev^'ry knowe, 

Ye'll find ane plac'd ; 
An' some, their new-light fair avow. 

Just quite barefac'd. 



Nae 
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Nae doubt the auldMght flocks are bleatin ; 
Their zealous herds are vex'd an' sweatin ; 
Myself I've even seen them greetin 

Wi' girnin spite. 
To hear the moon sae sadly lie'd on 

By word an' write, , 

But shortly they will cowe the louns ! 
Some auld'light herds in neebor towns 
Are mind't^ in things they ca' balloons. 

To tak a flight. 
An' stay a month amang the moons 

An' see them right. 

... ..**•'» 

Guid observation they will gie them ; 
An' when the auld mwn's gaun to lea'e them> 
The hindmost shairdt they'll fetch it wi' them. 

Just i' their pouch. 
An' when the new4ight billies see them, 

I think they'll crouch 1 

Sae, ye observe that a' this clatter 
Is naething but a ^ moonshine matter ;' 
But tho' dull prose-folk Latin splatter 

In logic tulzie, 
' I hope, we bardies ken some better 

Than inind sic brulzie. 

EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE 



TO 



J. R****** 



BNGLOSINO SOME POEMS. 



O ROUGH, rude, ready-witted R******/ 
The wale o' cocks for fun and drinkin ! 
There's mony godly folks are thinkin^ 

Your dreams^ aa* tricks 
Will send you, Korah-like, a-sinkin, 

Straught to auld Nick's. 

Ye 



* A certain humorous dream of his was then makiiig 
a noise m the couDtrynnde, 
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Ye hae sae monie cracks an' cants^ 
And in your wicked, drucken rants^ 
Ye mak a devil o' the saunts. 

An' fill them fou ; 
And then their failings, flaws, an' wants. 

Are a' seen thro'. 



Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it ! 
That holy robe, O dinna tear it ! 
Spare't for their sakes wha aften wear it. 

The lads in black I 
But your curst wit, when it comes near it, 

Rives't aflF their back. 



Think, wicked sinner, wha ye're skai thing, 
It's just the blue-gown badge an' claithing 
O' saunts ; tak that, ye lea'e them naething 

To ken them by, 
Frae ony unregenerate heathen 

Like you or I. 



I've sent you here some rhyming ware, 
A' that I bargain'd for an' mair ; 

VOL.111. s Sae 
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Sae^ ivhen ye hae an hour to spare, 

I will expect 

Yon sangy* ye'll scn't wi' cannie care. 

And no neglect. 



Tho* faith, sma' heart hae I to sing ! 
My muse dow scarcely spread her wing ! 
IVe play'd mysel a bonnie spring, 

An' danc'd my fill ! 
'I'd better gaen an* sair'd the king 

At Bunker's HiU. 



'Twas ae night lately in my fun, 
I gaed a roving wi' the gun. 
An' brought a paitrick to the grun, 

A bonnie hen. 
And, as the twilight was begun. 

Thought nane wad ken. 



The 



* A $ong he had promised to the Author. 



I 
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The poor wee thing was little hurt ; 
I straikit it a wee for sporty 
Ne'er thiuktn they wad fash me for't ; 

But, deil-ma-care ! 
Somebody tells the poacher-court 

The hale afiair. 



Some auld us -d hands had ta'en a note^ 
That sic a hen had got a shot ; 
I was suspected for the plot ; 

I scorn'd to lie ; 
So gat the whissle o' my groat. 

An' pay*t tfie^^^. 



But, by my gun, o' guns the wale. 
An' by my pouther an' my hail. 
An' by my hen, an' by her tail, 

1 vow an' swear ! 
The game shall pay o'er moor an* dale. 

For this, niest year. 

As soon's the clockin-time is by. 
An' the wee pouts begun to cry, 
L.-d, I'se hae sportin by an' by. 

For my gowd guinea : 
Tho' I should herd the buckskin kye 

For't, in Virginia. 

S S Trowth, 
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Trowth^ they had muckle for to blame ! 
'Twas neither broken wing nor limby 
But twa-three draps about the wame 

Scarce thro' the feathers ; 
An' baith a yellow George to claim^ 

An' thole their blethers i 



It pits me ay as mad's a hare; 
So I can rhyme nor write nae mair ; 
But penm/tvorths again is fair^ 

When time's expedient : 
Meanwhile I am^ respected Sir^ 

Your most obedient. 



JOHN 
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JOHN BARLEYCORN,* 



BALLAD. 



I. 



There was three kings into the east. 
Three kings both great and high. 

An' they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 



II. 



* This is partly composed on the plan of an old song 
known by the same name. 
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II. 

They took a plough and ploughed him down. 

Put clods upon his head^ 
And they hae sworn a solemn oath 

John Barleycorn was dead, 

III. 

But the cheerful spring came kindly on. 

And show'rs began to fall ; 
John Barleycorn got up again^ 

And sore surpris'd them all. 

IV. 

The sultry suns of summer came^ 

And he grew thick and strong. 
His head weel arm'd wi' pointed spears. 

That no one should him wrong. 

V. 

The sober autumn entered mild. 

When he grew wan and pale; 
His bending joints and drooping head 

Show'd he began to fail. 



VI 
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VI. 

His colour sicken'd more and more. 

He faded into age ; 
And then his enemies began 

To shew their deadly rage, 

vii. 

They Ve taen a weapon long and sharp^ 

And cut him by the knee ; 
Then ty'd him fast upon a cart. 

Like a rogue for forgerie. 

VIII. 

They laid him down upon his back. 
And cudgeird him full sore; 

They hung him up before the storm. 
And turn'd him o'er and o'er. 

IX. 

They filled up a darksome pit 

With water to the brim. 
They heaved in John Barleycorn, 

There let him sink or swim. 



X. 
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X. 

They laid him out upon the floor. 

To work him farther woe. 
And still, as signs of life appeared. 

They toss'd him to and fro. 

XI. 

They wasted, o'er a scorching flame. 

The marrow of his bones; 
But a miller used him worst of all. 

For he crush'd him between two stones. 



XII. 

And they hae ta'en his very heart's blood. 
And drank it round and round ; 

And still the more and more they drank. 
Their joy did more abound. 

XIII. 

John Barleycorn was a hero bold. 

Of noble enterprise. 
For if you do but taste his blood, 

'Twill make your courage rise. 



XIV. 
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XIV. 

Twill make a man forget his woe i 
'Twill heighten all his joy : 

Twill make the widow's heart to sing, 
Tho' the tear were in her eye. 

XV. 

Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 
Each man a glass in hand ; 

And may his great posterity- 
Ne'er fail in old Scotland ! 



A FRAGMENT. 
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FRAGMENT. 



Tune^^ GiLLICRANKIE/ 



I. 

TT HEN Guilford good our pilot stood^ 
And did our heliim thraw, man^ 

Ae nighty at tea, began a plea. 
Within America^ man : 



Then 
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Then up they gat the maskin-pat. 
And in the sea did jaw, man ; 

An' did nae less, in full congress. 
Than quite refuse our law, man. 



II. 



Then thro' the lakes Montgomery takes^ 

I wat he was na slaw, man : 
Down Lowrie^s burn\i% took a turn, 

And Carleton did ca', man : 
But yet, what-re«k, he, at Quebec^ 

Montgomery-like did fa', man ; 
Wi' sword in hand, before his band, 

Amang his en'mies a', man. 

IIL 

Poor Tammy Gage, within a cage 

Was kept at Boston ha\ man ; 
Till Willie Howe took o'er the knowe 

For Philadelphia, man : 
Wi' sword an' gun he thought a sin 

Guid christian blood to draw, man ; 
But at New-York, wi' knife an' fprk. 

Sir-loin he hacked sma', man. 



IV. 
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Burgoyne gaed up^ like spur an* whip* 

Till Fraser brave did fa', man ; 
Then lost his way, ae misty day. 

In Saratoga shaw, man. 
ComwaUis fought as lang's he doughty 

An' did the buckskins claw, man ; 
But Clinton's glaive frae rust to save. 

He hung it to the wa', man. 



V. 



Then Montague, an' Guilford too. 

Began to fear a fa', man ; 
And SackviUe doure, wha stood the stoure. 

The German chief to thraw, man : 
For Paddy Burke, like onie Turk, 

Nae mercy had at a', man; 
An' Charlie Fox threw by the box. 

An' lows'd his tinkler jaw, man. 



VL 

Then Rockingham took up the game ; 

Till death did on him ca', man ; 
When Shelburne meek held up his cheek. 

Conform to gospel law, man. 

Saint 
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Saint Stephen's boys, wi* jarring noise. 
They did his measures thraw, man. 

For North an' Fox united stocks. 
An' bore him to the wa', man. 



VII. 

Then clubs an' hearts were Charlie^s cartes. 

He swept the stakes awa', man. 
Till the diamond's ace, of Indian race. 

Led him a sdAxfaux pas, man : 
The Saxon lads, wi' loud placads. 

On Chatham^ s boy did ca', man ; 
An' Scotland drew her pipe, an' blew 

' Up, Willie, waur them a', man !' 



VIII. 

Behind the throne then GrenoilMs gone, 

A secret word or twa, man ; 
While slee Dundas aroms'd the class 

Be-north the Roman wa', man : 
An' Chatham's wraith, in heavenly graith, 

(Inspired bardies saw, man) 
Wi' kindling eyes cry'd, * Willie, rise I 
Would I hae fear'd them a', man ? 



IX, 
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IX. 

But word an' blow. Norths Fox^ and Co. 

GrowfFd WiUie like a ba', man. 
Till Suthorn raise, and coost their claise 

Behind him in a raw^* man ; 
An' Caledon threw by the drone. 

An' did her winttle draw, man ; 
An' swoor fu' rude, thro' dirt an' blood 

To make it guid in law, man. 



^ m ^ m ^ ^ 



SONG. 
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SONG. 



Tunes — * Corn rigs are bonnie/ 



I. 

It was upon a Lammas nighty 

When corn rigs are bonnie. 
Beneath the moon's unclouded lights 

I held awa to Annie : 
The time flew by wi' tentless heed^ 

'Twill 'tween the late and early, 
Wi' sma' persuasion she agreed. 

To see me thro* the barley. 



IL 
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11. 

The sky was blue, the wind was still. 

The moon was shining clearly ; 
I set her down, wi' right good will, 

Amang the rigs o' barley : 
I ken't her heart was a' my ain; 

I lov'd her most sincerely ; 
I kiss'd her owre and owre again 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 



III. 

I locked her in my fond embrace ! 

Her heart was beating rarely : 
My blessings on that happy place, 

Amang the rigs o' barley ! 
But by the moon and stars so bright. 

That shone that hour so clearly ! 
She ay shall bless that happy night, 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 

IV. 

I hae been blithe wi* comrades dear ; 

I hae been merry drinkin ; 
I hae been joyfu* gath'rin gear ; 

I hae been happy thinkin : 



But 
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But a' the pleasures e'er I saw, 
Tho' three times doubl'd fairly. 

That happy night was worth them a', 
Amang the rigs o' barley. 

CHORUS. 

Com rigs, an* barky rigs, 
AvU corn rigs are bonnie : 

m nt^er forget that happy night, 
Amang the rigs tvV Annie. 



VOL. III. T SONG, 
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SONG, 



COMPOSED IN AUGUST. 



Tune—^ I HAD A HORSB» I HAD NAE MAIR.' 



I. 

JNow westling winds, and slanght'ring gnns 
Bring autumn's pleasant weather ; 

The moorcock springs on whirring wings, 
Amang the blooming heather : 

Now 
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Now waving grain^ wide o'er the plain^ 

Delights the weary farmer ; 
And the moon shines bright, when I roye at night. 

To muse upon my charmer. 



II. 



The partridge loves the fruitful fells 5 

The plover loves the mountains ; 
The woodcock haunts the lonely dells ^ 

The soaring hern the fountains : 
Thro' lofty groves the cushat roves 

The path of man to shun it ; 
The hazel bush o'erhangs the thrush. 

The spreading thorn the linnet. 



III. 

Thus ev'ry kind their pleasure find. 

The savage and the tender ; 
Some social join, and leagues combine ; 

Some solitary wander : 
Avaunt, away ! the cruel sway. 

Tyrannic man's dominion ; 
The sportsman's joy, the murd'ring cry. 

The flutt'ring, gory pinion ! 

T2 IV. 
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IV. 

But Peggy dear, the evening's clear. 

Thick flies the skmiming swallow ^ 
The sky is blue, the fields in view. 

All fading-green and yellow : 
Come let us stray our gladsome way. 

And view the charms of nature ; 
The rustling com, the fruited thorn. 

And every happy creature. 



V. 



We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk. 

Till the silent moon shine clearly y 
I'll grasp thy waist, and, fondly prest. 

Swear how I love thee dearly : 
Not vernal show'rs to budding flow'rs. 

Not autumn to the farmer. 
So dear can be as thou to me. 

My fair, my lovely charmer ! 



SONG. 
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SONG. 



TVw-— * My >Iannie, O.' 



I. 



Behind yon hills where Lugar* flo.wsj 
'Mang mogrs an' mos3es many, Q> 

The wintry sun the diay has clo&'dj, 
And I'll awa to Nannie. O. 



II. 



The westlin wind blaws loud an' shiil ; 

The night's baith mitk and rainy, O ; 
But I'll get my plaid, an' aut I'll steal, 

An' owre th^ hills to Nannie, O. 



f T '^ ■' ■ 



III. 



* Origioally, Stinchar. 
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III. 

My Nannie's charming^ sweet, an' young ; 

Nae artfu' wiles to wiir ye, O : 
May ill befa' the flattering tongue 

That wad beguile my Nannie, O. 

IV, 

Her face is fair, her heart is true. 
As spotless as she's bonnie, O : 

The op'ning gowan, wet wi' dew, 
Nae purer is than Nannie, O. 



V. 



A country lad is my degree. 

An' few there be that ken me, O ; 
But what care I how few they be, 
'm welcome ay to Nannie, O. 

VI. 

My riches a's my penny-fee. 
An' I maun guide it cannie, O ; 

But warl's gear ne'er troubles me. 
My thoughts are a' my Nannie, O. 



VII 
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VIL 



Our auld Guidman delights to view 
Hi$ sheep an' kye; thrive bonnie^ O; 

But I*m as blithe that hands his pleugh^ * 
An' has nae care but Nannie^ O. 



VIII. 

Come weel, come woe, I care na by, 
I'll tak what Heav'i> will sen' me^ O ; 

Nae ither care in life have I, 

But live, an' love my Nannie, O. 



GREEN 
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GREEN GROW THE RASHES. 



A FRAGMENT. 



CHORUS. ^ 

Green grow the rashes ^ O I 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 
The sweetest hours that e^er I spent j 

Are spent amang the lasses, O ! 

I. 

There's nought but care on ev'ry han'. 

In ev'ry hour that passes^ O : 
What signifies the life o* man. 

An* 'twere na for the lasses, O. 

Green grow, &c. 

JI. 
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II. 



The warly race may riches chase. 
An' riches still may fly them^ O ; 

An' tho' at la^ they catch them fast. 
Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them, O. 

Green grow^ &c. 



III. 



But gie me a canny hour at e'en. 

My arms about my dearie, O ; 
An' warly cares, an' warly men, 

Ms^r a' gae tapsalteerie, O ! 

Green grow, &c. 



IV. 



For you sae douse, ye sneer at this. 
Ye' re nought but senseless asses, O : 

The wisest man the warl' e'er saw. 
He dearly lov'd the lasses, O. 

Green grotv, &c. 



V. 
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V. 



AuM Nature swears^ the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes^ O : 

Her 'prentice han' she try'd on man. 
An' then she made the lasses^ O* 

Green grow^ &c« 



^^ ^W ^w '^ ^^ 



SONG. 



Q%S 



S O N O. 



Towe—* Jockey's grey breeks.' 



\ 



I. 



Again rejoicing nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues^ 

Her leafy locks wave in the breeze^ 
All freshly steep'd in morning dews. 



CHORUS. 
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. CHORUS.* 

And maun I still on Menie doat^f 
And bear the scorn thaVs in her eV ? 

For it* s jet. Jet black, ar! iVs like a hawk. 
An* it winna let a body be ! 



II. 



In vain to me the cowslips blaw^ 
In vain to me the vi'lets spring ; 

In vain to me, in glen or shaw, 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 

And maun I still, &c.* 



III. 

The merry ploughboy cheers his team, 
Wi' joy the tentie seedsman stalks. 

But life to me's a weary dream, 
A dream of ane that never wanks. 

And maun I still, &c. 



IV. 



■ ■ II ^tftff, i w ,m >■■■* . ■' y t — t«ii. w i Mil ■■ > i »^» m — 

* This choms is part of a song composed by a gentle- 
man in Edinbuigfa, a particular flriend of the autboi^s. 

f Menie is the common abbreviation of Mariamne. 
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IV. 



The wanton coot the water skims^ 
Amang the reeds the ducklings crj^ 

The stately swan majestic swims. 
And every thing is Uest but I. 

And maun I stUl, &c. 

V. 

The sheep-herd steeks his faulding slap. 
And owre the moorlands whistles shill, 

Wi* wild, unequal, wandering step 
I meet him on the dewy hilL 

And maun I stiU, &c« 

VI. 

And when the lark, 'tween light and dark. 
Blithe waukens by the daisy's side. 

And niounts and sings on flittering wings, 
A woe- worn ghaist I hameward glide. 

And maun I still, &c. 

VII. 

Come, Winter, with thine angry howl. 

And raging bend the naked tree ; 
Thy gloom will sooth my cheerless soul. 

When nature all is sad like me ! 

CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 



And maun I still on Menie doat. 
And bear the scorn that's in her e^e ? 

For iCsjety jet blacky arC i€s like a haxoky 
ArC it winna let a body be.^ 



* We canDOt presume to alter any of the poems of our 
bardy and more especially those printed under his own di- 
rection ; yet it is to be regretted that this chorus, which is 
not of his own composition; should be attached to these 
fine stanzas, as it perpetually interrupts the train of senti- 
ment which they excite. E. 



/ 



SONG. 
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SON 6. 



Tune—* ROSLIN CASTLE.* 



I. 

The gloomy night is gathering fast. 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast. 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 
I see it driving o*er the plain ; 
The hunter now has left the moor. 
The scatter*d coveys meet secure. 
While here I wander, prest with care. 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 



II. 
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II. 



The Autumn mourns her rip'ning corn 
By early Winter*s ravage torn ; 
Across her placid^ azure sky. 
She sees the scowling tempest fly : 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave, 
I think upon the stormy wave. 
Where many a danger I must dare. 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

III. 

Tis not the surging billow's roar, 
'Tis not that fatal deadly shore ; 
Tho' death in ev'ry shape appear. 
The wretched have no more to fear : 
But round my heart the ties are bound. 
That heart transpierced with many a wound i 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear^ 
To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr. 



IV, 



Farewell, old Collars hills and dales. 
Her heathy moors and winding vales ; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves. 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves ! 



Farewdlt 
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Farewell, my friends ! Farewell, my foes ! 
My peace with these, my love with those- 
The bursting tears my heart declare. 
Farewell the bonnie banks of Ayr ! 



VOL. III. u SONG. 
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SONG. 



Tune—* GiLDEROY/ 



I. 



From thee^ Elixa^ \ must go^ 
And from my native shore ; 
The cruel fates between us throw^ 
, A boundless ocean's roar : 
But boundless oceans^ roaring wide. 

Between my love and me. 
They never, never can divide 
My heart and soul from thee. 
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II. 



Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear. 

The maid that I adore ! 
A boding voice is in mine ear. 

We part to meet no more ! 
But the last throb th^t leaves my heart. 

While death stands victor by. 
That throb, Eliza, is thy part. 

And thine that latest sigh ! 



U2 THE 



39^ 



THE 



FAREWELL 



TO THE 



BRETHREN OF ST. JAMES'S LODGE, 



TARBOLTON. 



Tune—' Good night, and joy be wi* you a' !* 



I. 



Adieu ! a heart-warm, fond adieu I 
Dear brothers of the mystic tie I 

Ye favoured, ye enlightened few. 
Companions of my social joy f 



Tho* 
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Tbo' I to foreign lands must hie. 
Pursuing Fortune's slidd'ry ba'. 

With melting heart, and brimful eye, 
I'll mind you still, tho' far awa'. 



IL 



Oft have I met your social band. 

And spent the cheerful, festive night; 
Oft, honoured with supreme command. 

Presided o'er the sons of light : 
And by that hieroglyphic bright. 

Which none but craftsmen ever saw ! 
Strong mem'ry on my heart shall write 

Those happy scenes when far awa\ 

III. 

M^y freedom, harmony, and love. 

Unite you in the grand design^ 
Beneath th' omniscient eye above. 

The glorious architect divine ! 
That you may keep th* unerring linCp 

Still rising by the plummeVs law. 
Till order bright completely shine. 

Shall be my pray'r when far awa\ 



IV. 
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IV. 

And you farewell ! whose merits claim, 

Justly, that highest badge to wear ! 
Heav'n bless your honour'd, noble name. 

To Masonry ^nd Scotia dear ! 
A last request permit me here. 

When yearly ye assemble a*. 
One round, I ask it with a tear. 

To him, the Bard that's far atva' ! 



SONG. 
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SONG. 



Tune.—'^ Prepare^ my dear BRSi'HRfiK, 

* TO THE TAVERN LET'S FLY.' 



L 



JN^o churchman am I for to rati and to writ^. 
No statesman nor soldier to plot or to fight^ 
No sly man of business contrivihg a snare. 
For a big-belly'd bottle's the whole of my cart. 



11. 
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ir. 



The peer I don't envy, I give him his bow; 
I scorn not the peasant, tho' ever so low; 
But a club of good fellows, like those that are here, 
And a bottle like this, are my glory and care. 



III. 



Here passes the squire on his brother — his horse; 
There centum per centum, the cit with his purse; 
But see you the crown how it waves in the air. 
There a big- belly 'd bottle still eases my care* 



IV. 



The wife of my bosom, alas ! she did die ; 
For sweet consolation to church I did fly; 
I found that old Solomon proved it fair. 
That a big-belly'd bottle's a cure for all care. 

V. 

I once was persuaded a venture to make; 
A letter inform 'd me that all was to wreck; 
But the pursy old landlord just waddled up stairs. 
With a glorious bottle that ended my cares. 



VI. 
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VI. 



* Life's cares they are comforts'* — a maxim laid 

down 
By the bard, what d'ye call him^ that wore the 

black gown ; 
And faith, I agree with th' old prig to a hair; 
For a big-belly'd bottle's a heav'n of care. 



A Stanza added in a Mason Lodge. 



Then fill up a bumper and make it o'erflow. 
And honours masonic prepare for to throw; 
May every true brother of the compass and square 
Have a big-belly 'd bottle when harass'd with care. 



* YouDg's Night Thooghti. 



WRITTEN 



«9S 



WEITtEN 



IN 



FRIARS-CARSE HERMITAGE, 



ON NITH-SIDE. 



Thou whom chance may hither lead^ 
Be thou clad in russet weed^ 
Be thou deckt in silken stole^ 
Grave these counsels on thy souL 

Life is but a day at most. 
Sprung from night, in darkness lost ; 
Hope not sunshine every hour. 
Fear not clouds will always lower. 



As 
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As youth and love with sprightly dance^ 
Beneath thy morning star advance^ 
Pleasure with her siren air 
May delude the thoughtless pair ; 
Let prudence bless enjoyment's cup. 
Then raptur'd sip, and sip it up. 

* 

As thy day grows warm and. high. 
Life's meridian flaming nigh. 
Dost thou spurn the humble vale ? 
Life's proud summits would'st thou scale ? 
Check thy climbing sl6p, elate, 
Evils lurk in felon wait : 
Dangers, eagle-pinion'd, bold. 
Soar around each cliffy hold. 
While cheerful peace, with linnet song. 
Chants the lowly dells among. 

As the shades of ev'ning close, 
Beck'ning thee to long repose ; 
As life itself becomes disease. 
Seek the chimney-neuk of ease. 
There ruminate with sober thought. 
On all thou'st seen, and he^rd, and wrought ; 
And teach the sportive younkers round. 
Saws of experience, sage and sound. 



Say, 
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Say^ man's true, genuine estimate, ^ 
The grand criterion of his fate. 
Is not. Art thou high or low ? 
Did thy fortune ebb or flow ? 
Did many talents gild thy span ? 
Or frugal nature grudge thee one ? 
Tell them, and press it*on their mind. 
As thou thyself must shortly find. 
The smile or frown of awful Heaven, 
To virtue or to vice is giv*n. 
Say, to be just, and kind, and wise. 
There solid self-enjoyment lies; 
That foolish, selfish, faithless ways. 
Lead to the wretched, vile, and base.^ 



. Thus resigned and quiet, creep 
To the bed of lasting sleep ; 
Sleep, whence thou shalt ne'er awake,' 
Night, where dawn shall never break. 
Till future life, future no more. 
To light and joy the good restore. 
To light and joy unknown before. 

Stranger, go ! Heav'n be thy guide ! 
Quod the beadsman of Nith-side. 



ODE, 
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ODE, 



SACRED TO THE MEMORY 



•p 



Mrs. — — OF 



Dweller in yon dungeon dark^ 
Hangman of creation ! mark 
Who in widow-weeds appears^ 
Laden with nnhonoured years^ 
Noosing with care a bursting purse^ 
Baited with many a deadly curse! 



STROPHE. 
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STROPHE. 



View the withered beldam's face — 
Can thy keen inspection trace 
Aught of humanity's sweet melting grace ? 
Note that eye, 'tis rheum o'erflows. 
Pity's flood there never rose. 
See those hands, ne'er stretch'd to save. 
Hands that took — ^but never gave. 
Keeper of Mammon's iron chest, 
Lo, there she go^, qnpitied and imblest 
She goes, but not to realms of everlasting rest ! 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Plunderer of armies, lift thine eyes, 
(A while forbear, ye tort'ring fieqds) 
Seest thou whbse step unwilling hither bends ? 
No fallen angel, hurl'd from upper skies ; 
*Tis thy trusty quondam mate, 
Doom'd to share thy fiery fate. 
She, tardy, hell-ward plies. 



EPODE. 



And are they of no more avail. 
Ten thousand glitt'ring pounds a-year ? 
In other worlds can Mammon fail. 
Omnipotent as he is here ? 

O, bitter 
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O, bitter mockery of the pompous bier. 
While down the wretched vital part is driv'n ! 
The cave-lodg'd beggar, with a conscience clear. 
Expires in rags^ uoJcoQwp, aii^d goes to Heav'n. 






ELEGY 
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ELEGY 



ON 



Capt. MATTHEW HENDERSON, 



A GBMTLEMAN WHO HELD THB PATENT FOE HIS HONOUES 
IBIMBDIATELY FEOM ALMIGHTY GOd! 



But now fui radiant coune ii rtm. 
For Matthenfi course was bright; 

His soul was like the glorious sun, 
A matchless, Heavenly Light! 



O Death! thou tyrant fell and bloody! 
The meikle devil wi' a woodie 
Haarl thee hame to his black smiddie, 

0*er hurcheon hides. 
And like stock-fish come o'er his studdie 

Wi' thy auld sides 1 



He'i 



He's gane;rTi#s gwie4 hdVfrae hs torn> 
The ae best fellow' e^et wds' bern ! 
Thee^ Mihittfaewy NotkiieV self shall mourn' 

By igobd ahd wild. 
Where, hapljfj-pity ^Itlrar^ fopldriiy 

Fraemmteird. 



Ye hillsr near neebors a* the staras^ 
That proudly cock your cresting cairns ! 
Ye cliffs, the haunts of siviling yeafrns> 

Where eclro slumbers ! 
Come join, ye Nature's sturdiest bairns. 

My Vailing numbers ! 

Moprn, ilka grove the cushat kens ! 
Ye ha^'lly shaws and briery dens ! 
Yeburnies, wimplin down your glens, 

Wi' toddlin din. 
Or foaming strange wi* hasty stens, 

Frae lin- to^ lin. 



Mourn, little harebells o'er thq lee. ; 
Ye stately foxgloves fair tb'sfee ; 
Ye woodbines, lidngihg bonnille 

In scented bow Vs ; 
Ye roses bri your iKorny tree, 

I'he first 6' flow'rs. 



♦ • » 



I r 
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At dawn; when ev'ry grassy blade 
Droops with a diamond at his head. 
At ev'n, when beans their fragrance shed, 

I' th' rastling gale. 
Ye maukins whiddin thro' the glade. 

Come join my wail. 



Mourn, ye wee songsters o* the wood ; 
Ye grouse that crap the heather bud ; 
Ye curlews calling thro' a clud ; 

Ye whistling plover ; 
And mourn, ye whirring paitrick brood i 

He's gane for ever ! 



Mourn^ sooty coots, and speckled t&is ^ 
Ye fisher herons, watching eels ; 
Ye duck and drake, wi' airy wheels 

Circling the lake ; 
Ye bitterns, till the quagmire reels, 

Rair for his sake. 



Mourn, clam'ring craiks at close o* day^ 
Mang fields o' flow'ring clover gay ; 
And when ye wing your annual way 

Frae our cauld shore. 
Tell thae far warlds, wha lies in clay. 

Wham we deplore. 



Ye 
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Ye houlets^ frae your ivy bow'C, 
In some auld tree, or eldritch tow'r^ 
What tin^e the moon, yvV silent glow'r, 

Sets up her horn. 
Wail thro' the dreary midnight hour 

Till waukrife morn ! 



O rivers^ forests, h^lls, and plains ! 
Oft have ye heard my canty strains : 
But now. what else for me remains 

But tales of woe ; 
And frae my een the drapping rains 

Maun ever flow. 



Mourn, spring, thou darling of the year \ 
Ilk cowslip cup shall kepa tear : 
Thou, simnier, vvhileeach pomy spear 

. ^hoots up its head. 
Thy gay, green, flow'ry tresses shcar,^ 

For him that's dead ! 



Thou, autumn, wi* thy yellow hair. 
In grief thy sallow mantle tear ! 
Thou, winter, hurling thro* the air 

The roaring blast. 
Wide o'er the naked world declare 

The worth we've lost I 

X 3 Mourn 



V . • 



Mourn him^ tlitfif ran, great sfouroe dJP figbt f 
Mourn, empre!ss of the sileiit ilight ! 
And you, ye twittfeting stanliid^ bright. 

My Matlfhew mourn ! 
For through your orbs he's ta^en his^ flight. 

Ne'er to return. 



O Henderson ! the man I the brother ! 
And art thou gone, and gone for ever ! 
And hast thou crost that unknown rivei'. 

Life's dreary bound ! 
Like thee> where shall I find another^ 

The world around ! 



Go to your sculptured tombs, ye Great, 
In a' the tinsel trash o' state ! 
But by thy honest turf I'll wait. 

Thou man of worth ! 
And weep the ae best fellow's fate 

E'er lay in earth. 



THE 
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t I . t \ 



THE EPITAPH. 



Stop, passenger ! my story's brief ^ 
And truth I ^batl v^df^^ W^Aj^ 

I tell nae cpmqii9n tf^le o' griefs 
For Matthew ,VM ^ gr^ftt m^n^ 



l( thou uncommon merit hast. 
Yet spura'd^t fprtuoe's dopr^^ jp^i^^ 

A look of |>it5r hither c^st. 
For Mattl^ew w^ a fo^ jivm^ > 



'.. .!i. . 



If thou a noble sodger art. 
That passest by this gr^Fe, nMUi« 

There n^oirider^ faei^e a gattMt jbaof ti 
For Matthevfr «KW A baam fOMU 



If thou on men, their works and ways. 
Canst throw uncommon light, man ; 

Here lies wha weel had won thy praise^ 
For Matthew was a bright man. 



If 
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If thou at friendship's sacred ca' 
Wad life itself resign, man ; 

Thy sympathetic tear maun fa\ 
For Matthew was a kind inan ! 



If thou art staUnch without-a stain. 
Like the unchanging blue, man , 

This was a kinsitfan o' thy ain. 
For Matthew was a true man. 



If thou hast <#ity and fun, and fire« 
And ne'er guid wine did fear, ijcian i 

This was thy billie, dam, and sire^ 
For Matthew was a queer man. 



If ony whiggish whingin sot. 

To blame poor Matthew dare^ man ; 
May dool and sorrow be his lot^ 

For Matthew was a rare man, 



LAMENT 
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LAMENT 



or 



MART, QUEE^r OF SCOTS, 



ON TH« 



APPROACH OF SPRING. 



JNow Nature hangs her mantle green 

Oh every bloooHng tree. 
And spreads her sheets o' daisies white 

Out o'er the grassy lea : 

Now 
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Now Phcebus cheers the crystal streams^ 

And glads the azure skies ; 
But nought can glad the weary wight 

That fast in durance lies. 



Now laverocks iVa^e ^h^ flierry^morn. 

Aloft on dewy Wing ; ' 
The merle, in his noontide bowV, 

Makes woodland echoes ring ; 
The mavis mild wi' maitiy a note. 

Sings drowsy day to rest : 
In love and freedom they rejoice, 

W 4ai:)p jiftr Hicgll ^pjT&U v , \\\. If. 



Now blooms the lily by the bank. 

The primrose dow^jtVe^ae; 
The hawthorn's budding in the glen, 

And milk-white is the slae : 
The mean^ l^y^^ jui i^r Sjoy^^y^ . 

May rove their sweets amang ; 
But I, the Queen of a' Scotland, 

Maun lie in prison J^ti^ng. 



' *\. 



I was the Queen o' bonnie France, 
Where l»pspy I bftp i)«ett ; 

Fu* lightly rase I in tt)^ morf^^ 
As blithe l|iy flowA ^t »e:^ : 









And 
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And I'm the aOv'fieigii of Scotland^ 

And mony a traitor .the^e : 
Yet h^^re I lie in forcagn baads^ 

And never euding care. , ... 

But as for thee, thou false woman. 

My sister and my fae, 
Grim vengeance, yet, shall whet a sword 

That thro' thy soul shall gae : 
The weeping blood in woman's breast 

Was never known to thee ; 
Nor th' balm that draps on wounds of wo$ 

Frae woman's pitying e'e. 

My son ! my son ! may kinder stars 

Upon thy fortune shine ; 
And may those pleasures gild thy reign. 

That ne'er wad blink on mine ! 
God keep thee frae thy another's faes. 

Or turn their hearts to thee : 
And where thou meet'st thy mother's friend. 

Remember him for me ! 



O ! soon, to me, may summer-suns 
Nae mair light up the morn ! 

Nae mair, to me, the autumn winds 
Wave o'er the yellow corn ! 



CI' 



And 
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And in the narrow house o' death 

Let winter round roe rave ; 
And the next flow'rs that deck the spring. 

Bloom on roy peaceful grave ! 



9 •- • • * > 
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TO 



SIS 



. I \ • I f 



, < 



.'» 



; ^ '.>ii .) 



^ 



TO 



' 'f* 



^ ...vV-'f 



\ " 



ROBERT GRAHAM, Es«, 



f 



...»;■ 



lit . ' 



1 ' . 



•I 1 



OS 



( < 



FINTRA. 



V . 



Late cripprd of an arm^ and now a leg^ 
About to beg a pa^^ for leave to beg ; 
Dull, listless, teas'd, dejected^ and depre3t, 
(Nature is, adverse to a cripple's rest;) 
Will generous Graham list to his poet's wail ? 
(It soothes poor misery, hearkening to her tale) 
And hear him curse the light he first survey'4^ 
And dout(ly curse the luckless rhyming trade? 

. Thou, 



i 
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Thou^ Nature, partial Nature, I arraign ; . 
Of thy caprice maternal I complain. 
The lion and the bull thy care have found. 
One shakes the forests, and one spurns the 

ground : 
Thou giv'st the ass h^ -hide, the snail his shell, 
Th* envenomed wasp, victorious, guards his cell. 
Thy minions, kings defend, control, devour. 
In all th* omnipotence pf rule and power. — 
Foxes 'ittid statesmefn,' iuttile wilc^ ensure ; 
The cit and polecat stink, and are secure. 
Toads with their poison, doctors with their drug. 
The priest and hedgetmg in their robes, are snug. 
Ev'n silly woman has her warlike arts. 
Her tongue and eyes, her dreaded spear and darts. 

• * • 

But Oh ! thou bitter step-mother and hard. 
To thy poor, fenceless, naked child — the Bard ! 
A thing unteachable in world's skill. 
And half an idiot too, more helpless still. 
No heels to bear him from the opening dun; 
No claws to dig, his hated sight to shun ; 
No hems, but those by luckless Hymen worn> 
And those, alas ! not Amaltheal's horn : 
No nerves dlfact^r^. Mammon's trusty cur. 
Clad in rich ddness' comfortable fiir. 
In naked feeling, and in aching pride. 
He bears tfe* unbroken blast from ev'ry rfde: ^ 
yainpy re booksellers drain him to the heart. 
And scorpion critics cureless venom dart. 

Critics-^ 



.i,'« 
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Those cut-thfFoslt bftnditxs ia-titepHtte <$f fwftf: 
Bloody di^sectors^ worse than tea Mfekimei^^ >' 
He heRjkgi Mr tafttch^ theyr mangle to e&frM«. 

His heart by causeless wanton malice wrung. 
By blockheads' daring into madness stung; 
itis well-won bays^ than life itself more dear, . 
By miscreants torn, who ne'er one sprig must 

wear : 
Foil'd, bleeding, tortur'd, in the unequal str^fejr 
The hapless poet flounders oh thro' life. 
Till fled each hope that once his bosom fir'd. 
And fled each muse that glorious once inspired. 
Low sunk in squaKd, unprbtected Age; 
Dead, even i^sentitieht, &fr his ilijtii''cl pdg^. 
He heeds or feels no more the ruthless critic's 
rage ! 

So, by some hedge, the gen'rous steed deceas'd. 
For half-starv'd snarling curs a dainty feast ]^. 
By toil and famine wore to skin and bone^ 
Lies senseless of each tugging bitch's son. 

O dulness ! portion df the truly Blbstt 
Calm shelter'd Hstven of eternal rest ! 
Thy sons ne'er itiadden in the fierce extt&tiS& 
Of fortune's polar frost, or torrid beams* 

If 



If maoding hi|;fa! she fills the golden ciip> 
Wjtb sober selfish ease they sip it up ; 
Conscious the bounteous meed thejr well desenre^ 
They only wonder^ * some folks' do not starve. 
The grave sage hern thus easy picks his frog^ 
And thinks the mallard a sad vtrorthless dog. 
When disappointment snaps the clue of hope. 
And thro^ disastrous night they darkling grope^. 
With deaf endurance sluggishly they bear. 
And just conclude ^ that fools are fortune's care/ 
So, heavy, passive to the tempest's shocks, 
Sh;rong on the sign-post stands the stupid ox. 



Not so the idle muses' mad-cap train,. 
Not such the veorkings of their moon-struck 

brain ; 
In equanimity they never dwell. 
By turns in soaring heav'n, or vaulted hell. 



I dfead thee, fate, relentless and severe,' 
With an a poet's, husband's, father's fear ! 
Already one strong hold of hope is lost, 
Gkncaim^ the truly noble, lies in dust ; 
(Fled, like the sun eclips'd as noon appears. 
And left us darkling in a world of tears :) 
1 hear my ardent, grateful, selfish pray'r ! 
Fintray my other stay, long bless ^nd spare ! 

Thro' 
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Thro' a long life his hopes and wishes crown. 
And bright in cloudless skies his sun go down ! 
May bliss domestic smooth his private path > 
Give energy to life ; and isooth his latest 

breath. 
With many a filial tear circling the bed of death \ 



* % 



LAMENT 
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1 . 
4 



LAMENT 



FOR 



JAMES, EARL OF OLEKCAIRJf. 



1 HE wind blew hollow frae the hills. 

By fits the sun's departing beam 
Look'd on the fading yellow woods 

That wav'd o*er Lugar's winding stream : 
Beneath a craigy steep, a bard. 

Laden with years and meikle pain. 
In loud lament bewail'd his lord. 

Whom death had all untimely ta'en. 



He 
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He lean'd him to an ancient aikj 

Whose trunk was moulcl'ring down with years; 
His locks were bleached white with time^ 

His hoary cheek was wet wi' tears ! 
And as he tpuch'd his trembling harp^ 

And as he tun'd his doleful sang. 
The winds, lamenting thro* their caves. 

To echo bore the notes alang. 

^' Ye scattered birds that faintly sing, 

" The reliques of the vernal quire ! 
*' Ye woods that shed on a' the winds 

" The honours of the aged year ! 
'' A few short months, and glad and gay^ 

*^ Again ye'U charm the ear and e'e; 
*' But nocht in all revolving time 

" Can gladness bring ag^in to me, 

'* I am a bending aged tree, 

^' That long has stood the wind and rain ; 
^' But now has come a cruel blast, 

*^ And my last hald of earth is gane : 
*' Nae leaf o^ mine shall greet the spring, 
' ^^ Nae simmer sun exalt my bloom ; 
'^ But I maun lie before the storm, 

^^ And ithers plant them in my room. 



tfC 



I've seen sae mony ehangefu' years, 
" On earth I am a stranger grown ; 
VOL/ III. Y "I wander 
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*^ I wander in the ways of men^ 
*^ Alike unknowing and unknown : 

** Unheard^ unpitied, unreliev'd, 
^^ I bear alane my lade o' care, 

" For silent, low, on beds of dust, 
'^ Lie a* that would my sorrows share. 






And last, (the sum of a* my griefs !) 
My noble master lies in clay ; 
'' The flow'r amang our barons bold, 

" His country's pride, his country's stay : 
** In weary being now I pine, 

** For a' the life of life is dead, 
^' And hope has left my aged ken, 

" On forward wing for ever fled. 

'f Awake thy last sad voice, my harp ! 

" The voice of woe and wild despair ! 
<^ Awake, resound thy latest lay, 

'^ Then sleep in silence evermair ! 
" And thou, my last, best, only friend, 

'^ That fillest an untimely tomb, 
" Accept this tribute from the bard 

'^ Thou brought from fortune's mirkest gloom. 



f€ 



CC 



In poverty's low barren vale, 

" Thick mists, obscure, involved me round; 

Though oft I turn'd the wistful eye, 

*^ Nae ray of fame was to be found : 

. ^' Thou 
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f' Thou found'st me, like the morning sun 
^^ That melts the fogs in limpid air. 
The friendless bard and rustic song. 
Became alike thy fostering care. 






€€ 

€€ 

CC 



^^ O ! why has worth so short a date ? 

** While villains ripen grey with time ! 
'^ Must thou, the noble, gen'rous, great. 
Fall in bold manhood's hardy prime ! 
Why did I live to see that day ? 
A. day to me so full of woe ! 
'^ O ! had I met the mortal shaft 
** Which laid my benefactor low ! 

• 

** The bridegroom may forget the bride 

** Was made his wedded wife yestreen j 
" The monarch n>ay forget the crown 

^^ That on his head an hour has been ^ 
^' The mother may forget the child 

*' That smiles sae sweetly on her knee^ 
** But I'll remember thee, Glencaim, 

^* And a* that thou hast done for me !" 



Y 2 LINE 
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LINES 



SENT TO 



SIR JOHN WHrrEFOORD, OF WHITEFOOKp, BAET. 



WITH THE FOREGOINO POEM. 



Thou, vrho thy honour as thy God rever'st, 
"Who, save thy mind*s reproach^ nought earthtjr 

fear'at. 
To thee this votive offering I impart. 
The tearful tribute of a broken heart. 
The friend thou valued'st, I the patron lov'd ; 
His worth, his honour, all the world approv'd. 
We'll mourn till we too go as he has gone^ 
And tread the dreary path to that dark world 

unknown. 

TAM 
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TAM O* SHANTER, 



A TALE. 



Of Brownyk and of Bogilis full u this Buke. 

OAWIK DOUGLAS. 



When chapman billies leave the street. 

And drouthy neebors, neebors meet. 

As market-days are wearing late. 

An' folk begin to tak the gate ; 

While we sit bousing at the nappy. 

An' gettin fou and unco happy. 

We think na on the lang Scots miles. 

The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles, 

That 
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That lie between us and our hame^ 
Whare sits our sulky sullen dame. 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm^ 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tarn o* Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter, 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses. 
For honest men and bonny lasses.) 

O Tarn ! had'st thou but been sae wise. 
As ta'en thy ain wife Kate's advice ! 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 
That, frae November till October, 
Ae marketrday thou was nae sober ; 
That ilka melder, wi' the miller. 
Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 
That ev'ry naig was ca'd a shoe on ; 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou on ; 
That at the L— d's house, ev*n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi' Kirton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesy'd, that late or soon. 
Thou would be found deep drown'd in Doan; 
Or catch'd wi' warlocks in the mirk. 
By Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet. 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 

Hovf 
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How mony lengthen'd sage advices^ 
The husband frae the wife despises ! 

But to our tale : Ae market night. 
Tarn had got planted unco right ; 
Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 
Wi' reaming swats, that drank divinely; 
And at his elbow, souter Johnny^ 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony; 
Tarn lo'ed him like a vera brither ; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi' sangs an' clatter : 
And ay the ale was growing better : 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious ; 
Wi' favours, secret, sweet, and precious : 
The souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
The landlord's laugh was ready chorus ; 
The storm without might rair and rustle^ 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy. 
E'en drown'd himself amang the nappy ; 
As bees flee hame wi' lades o' treasure. 
The minutes wing'd their way wi' pleasure : 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 
O'er a' the ills o' life victorious ! 

But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the fiow'r, its bloom is shed ! 

Or 



Or like the snow^fidls ia the river, 

A moment white^— then melts for ever ; 

Or like the boreal is race. 

That flit ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storm. — 

Nae man can tether time or tide ; 

The hour approaches Tarn maun ride ; 

That hour, o' night's black arch the key-stane. 

That dreary hour he mounts his beast in ; 

And sic a night he taks the road in. 

As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 



The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last ; 
The rattlin show'rs rose on the blast : 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed ; 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow'd ; 
That night, a child might understand. 
The deil had business on his hand.- 



Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg, 
A better never lifted leg. 
Tarn skelpit on thro' dub and mire. 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire ; 
Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles glow'ring round wi' prudent cares. 
Lest bogles catch him unawares ; 

Kirk'Albway 
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Kirk'AUoway wm drawing nigh^ 
Wbare gbaisto and houlets nightly cr j 



By this time he was cross the ford> 
Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor'd ; 
And past the birks and meikle stane^ 
Whare drunken Charlie brak 's neck-bane ; 
And thro' the whins^ and by the cairn, 
Wbare hunters fand the murder'd bairn ; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo*s mither hang'd hersel.— 
Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 
The doubling storm roars thro' the woods ! 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole i 
Near and more near the thunders roll ; 
When, glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 
Kirk-AUoway seem'd in a bleeze ; 
Thro' ilka bore the beams were glancing ; 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing.— 



Inspiring bold John Barleycorn I 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 
Wi' tippenny, we fear nae evil ; 
Wi' usquabae we'll face the devil ! — 
The swats sae ream'd in Tammie^jxoAdXep 
Fair play, he car'd na deils a boddle. 
But Maggie stood right sair astonish'd. 
Till, by the heel and hand admonish'd. 

She 
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She ventur'd forward on the light ; 

And, vow ! Tain saw an unco sight ! 

Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 

Nae cotillion brent new frae France^ 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels^ 

Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock-bunker in the east. 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o' beast ; 

A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large. 

To gie them music was his charge : 

He screwed the pipes and gart them skirl. 

Till roof and rafters a' did dirl. — 

Coffins stood round, like open presses. 

That shaw'd the dead in their last dresses ; 

And by some devilish cantrip slight. 

Each in its cauld hand held a light, — 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer's banes in gibbet aims ; 

Twa span-lang, wee unchristen'd bairns ; 

A thief new-cutted frae a rape, 

Wi' his last gasp his gab did gape : 

Five tomahawks, wi' bluid red-rusted ; 

Five scimitars wi' murder crusted ; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 

A knife, a father's throat had mangled. 

Whom his ain son o' life bereft. 

The gray hairs yet stack to the heft ; 

WiV 
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Wi* mair p* horrible and,awfu\ 
Which ev'n to name wad be unlavt^fa*. 

As Tammie glowrM, amaz'd, and curious^ 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious : 
The piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 
They reel'd, they set, they crossed, they cleekit^ 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit. 
And coost her duddies to the wark. 
And linket at it in her sark ! 

Now Tantj O Tarn ! had they been queans 
A^ plump and strapping, in their teens ; 
Their sarks, instead o' creeshie flannen. 
Been snaw- white seventeen hunder linen ! 
Thir breeks o' mine, my only pair. 
That ance were plush, o' gnid blue hair, 
I wad hae gi'en them off my hurdies 1 
For ae blink o' the bonnie burdies ! 

But wither*d beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal; 
Lowping and flinging on a crumtndck, 
I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 

But Tarn kenn'd what was what fu' brawlie. 

There was ae winsome wench and walie. 

That night inlisted in the core, * 

(Lang after kenn*d on Carrick shore ! 

For 
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For mony a beast to dead she shot, ^ 
And perished mony a bonnie boat. 
And shook baith meikle corn and bear. 
And kept tiie country-side in fear) 
Her cutty sark, o* Paisley ham. 
That while a lassie she had worn. 
In longitude tho* sorely scanty. 
It was her best, and she was Tanntie.-~ 
Ah ! little kenn'd thy reverend grannie. 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 
Wi* twa pund Scots (*twas a* her riches). 
Wad ever grac'd a dance of witches ! 

But here my muse her wing maun conr ; 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow'r : 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang, 
(A souple jade she was and Strang) 
And how Tarn stood, like ane bewitch'd. 
And thought his very een enriched ; 
Even Satan glowr'd, and fidg*d fu' fain, 
And hotch*d and blew wi' might and main : 
Till first ae caper, syne anither. 
Tarn tint his reason a' thegither. 
And roars out, " Weel done, Cutty-sark !" 
And in an instant all was dark : 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied. 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As beez blzz out wi* angry fyke. 
When plundering herds assail their byke ; 



As 
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As open po^e'^ mortal foes^ 

When^ pop ! she starU before their nose ; 

As eager runs tine market-crowd. 

When ^^ Catiph the thief !" resounds alo«4 »> 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi' mony an eldritch skreech and hollow. 

Ah, Tam ! Ah, Tarn f thou'll get thy latrin I 
In hell they'll roast thee like a herrin I 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin ! 
Kate soon will be a woeftr' womata, 1 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stane* of the brig; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross. 
But ere the key-stane she could make. 
The fient a tail she had to shake ! 
For Nannie, far before the rest. 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest. 
And flew at Tam wi' furious ettle -, 
But little wist she Maggie's mettle — 

Ae 



* It is a well-known ftict, that witches, or any evil spi- 
rits, have no power to follow a poor wight any farther than 
the middle of the next running stream. — It may be pro- 
per likewise to mention to the benighted traveller, that 
when he falls in with bogles, whatever danger may be in 
his going forward, there is much more hazard in turning 
b^ck. 
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Ae spring brought off her master hale^ 
But left behind her ain grey tait : 
The carlin claught her by the riimp^ 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

N0W9 wha this tale o' truth shall read> 
Ilk man and mother's son^ take heed : 
Whene'er to drink you are inclin'dj 
Or cutty-sarks run in your mind^ 
Think, ye may buy the joys o'er dear^ 
Remember Tarn 0' SharUer^s mare. 



ON 
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ON SEBINO 



A WOUNDED HARE 



LIMP BY ME, 



Which a Fellow had just shot at. 



Inhuman man ! curse on thy barbVous art. 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye : 
May never pity sooth thee with a sigh. 

Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart ! 

Go live, poor wanderer of the wood and field. 
The bitter little that of life remains : 
No more the thickening brakes and verdant 
plains 

To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 

i^eeK, 
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Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest. 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed ! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head. 

The cold earth with thy bloody bosom presL 

Oft as by winding Nith, I, musing wait 
The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 
I'll miss thee sporting o'er the dewy lawn. 

And curse the ruffian's aim, and mourn thy hap« 
less fate. 



ADDRESS 
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ADDRESS 



TO 



THE SHADE OF THOMSON 



ON CROWNING HIS BUST AT EDNAH, ROX- 
BURGHSHIRE, WITH BAYS. 



While virgin Spring, by Eden's flood. 

Unfolds her tender mantle green. 
Or pranks the sod in frolic mood. 

Or tunes Eolian strains between : 

While Summer with a matron grace 
Retreats to Dryburgh's cooling shade. 

Yet oft, delighted, stops to trace 
The progress of the spiky blade : 

VOL. in. Z While 



While Autumn, benefactor kind^ 

By Tweed erects his aged head^ 
And sees^ with self-approving mind. 

Each creature oh his b^ililty fed : 

While maniac Winter rages o'er 
The hills whence classic Yarrow flows. 

Rousing the turbid torrent's roar. 
Or sweeping, wild, a waste of snows : 

So long, sweet ^oet of the year. 

Shall bloom that wreath thou well hast won : 
While Scotia, with exulting tear. 

Proclaims that Thomson was her son. 



f 
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EPITAPHS. 






ON 



A CELEBRATED RULING ELDER. 



/ .. 



Here souter **** in death does sleep 5 
To h-lU if he's gane thither^ 

Satan, gie him thy gear to keep. 
He'll baud it weel the^ither. 



Z2 ON 
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ON A NOISY POLEMIC. 

Below thir stanes lie Jamie's banes : 

O deaths it's my opinion^ 
Thou ne'er took such a bleth'rin b-tch 

Into thy dark dominion 1 



ON WEE JOHNNY. 



Hicjacet wee Johnnie. 



Whoe'er thou art, O reader, knew/ 
That death has murder'd Johnnie I 

An' here his body lies fu' low — 
For saul he ne'er had ony. 



FOR THE AUTHOR'S FATHER. 

O YE whose cheek the tear of pity stains. 
Draw near with pious rev'rence and attend! 

Here lie the loving husband's dear remains. 
The tender father, and the gen'rous friend. 

The 



The pitying heart that felt for human woe ; 

The dauntless heart that fear'd no human pride; 
The friend of man^ to vice alone a foe ; 

** For ev'h his failings leaned to virtue's side,"* 



FOR R, A, Esq. 

Know thou, O stranger to the fame 
Of this much lov*d, . much honoured name ! 
(For none that knew him need be told) 
A warmer heart death ne'er made cold. 



FOR G. H, Esq. 

The poor ihan weeps — here G n sleeps^ 

Whom canting wretches blam'd : 

But with such as he, where'er he be. 
May I be sav'd or d d ! 



A BARD'S 



• Goldsmith. 
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A BARD'S EPITAPH. 



Is there a whim-insprred fool, 
Owre fast for thought^ owre hot for rule^ 
Owre blate to seek^ owre proud to snool^ 

Let him draw near ; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool^ 

And drap a tear. 



Is there a bard of rustic song. 
Who, noteless, steals the crowds among. 
That weekly this area throng, 

O, pass not by ! 
But, with a frater-feeling strong. 

Here, heave a sigh. 



Is there a man, whose judgment clear. 
Can others teach the course to steer. 
Yet runs, himself, life's mad career. 

Wild as the wave ; 
Here pause — and, thro' the starting tear. 

Survey this grave. 



The 
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The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know. 
And keenly felt the friendly glow. 

And softer fiame^ 
But thoughtless follies laid him low. 

And stain'd his name ! 



Reader, attend — whether thy soul 
fency's flights beyond the pole> 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole. 

In low pursuit ; 
Know, prudent, cautious, self-control^ 

Is wisdom's root. 



ON 
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ON 



THE LATE CAPTAIN GROSE'S 



Peregrinations thrqugh Scotland, 



COLLECTING THE ANTIQUITIES OV THAT KINGDOM^ 



Hear, Land o* Cakes, and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groat's ; 
If there's a hole in a' your coats, 

I rede you tent it : 
A chield's amang you taking notes. 

And, faith, he'll prent it. 



If 
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If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine^ fat, fodgel wight, 
O' stature short, but genius bright. 

That's he, mark weel- 
And wow ! he has an unco slight 

O' cauk and keel. 



By some auld, houlet-haunted biggin^* 
Or kirk deserted by its riggin. 
It's ten to ane ye'll find him snug in 

Some, eldritch part, 
Wi' dcils, they say, L— d save's! coUeaguin 

At some black art. — 



Ilk ghaist that haunts auld ha' or chamer^ . 
Ye gipsy-gang that deal in glamor. 
And you deep*red in hell's black grammar. 

Warlocks and witches; 
Ye'll quake at his conjuring hammer. 

Ye midnight b— — es. 



It's 



« Vide his. Aotiquities of Scodand* 
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It's tauld he was a sodger bred^ 
And ane wad rather fa'n than fled ; 
But now he's quat the spurtle blade^ 

And dog-skin wallet^ 
And ta'en the — Antiquarian trade, 

I think they call it 



He has a fouth o' auld nick*nackets : 
Rusty airn caps and jinglin jackets^^ 
Wad hand the Lothians three in tackets^ 

A towmont guid ; 
And parritch-pats, and auld saut^backets. 

Before the Flood. 



Of Eve's first fire he has a cinder; 
Auld Tubal cain's fire-shool and fender; 
That which distinguished the gender 

P' Balaam's ass ; 
A broom-stick o' the witch of Endor^ 

• Weel shod wi' brass. 



Forbyc, 



* Vide his Treatise oo anoieiit aimoor and weapons. 
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Forbye, he'll shape you aff, fu' gleg. 
The cut of Adam's philibeg ; 
The knife that nicket Abel's craig, 

He'H' prove you fully. 
It was a faulding jocteleg. 

Or lang-kail guUie. — 

But wad ye sqq hifja ift^ hi^ g^^^ 
For meikle glee and fun has he. 
Then set him down, and twa or three 

Guid fellows wi' him ; 
And porty O port J shine thou a wee. 

And then ye'U see him ! 



Now, by the pow'rs o* verse and prose ! 
Thou art a dainty chiel, O Grqse \—r 
Whae'er o^ thee shall ill suppose, 

They sair misca' thee^^ 
I'd take the raseal by the nose. 

Wad say. Shame fa' thee ! 



TO 



34t 



TO 



MISS GRUIKSHANKS, 



A TBRT TOUNO LADT. 



Written on the blank leqf of a book, presented te 

her by the Author. 



Beauteous rose-bud^ young and gajr« 
Blooming on thy early May, 
Never may'st thou, lovely flow'r. 
Chilly shrink in sleety show'r ! 
Never Boreas' hoary path. 
Never Bums' poisonous breath. 
Never baleful stellar lights. 
Taint thee with untimely blights I 
Never, never reptile thief 
Riot on thy virgin leaf ! 
Nor even Sol too fiercely view 
Thy bosom blushing still with dew ! 

Mayst 
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Mayst thou long, sweet crimson gem. 
Richly deck thy native stem ; 
Till some evening, sober, calm. 
Dropping dews, and breathing bahn. 
While all around the woodland rings. 
And evVy bird thy requiem sings; 
Thou, amid the dirgeful sound. 
Shed thy dying honours round. 
And resign to parent earth 
The loveliest form she e'er gave birth. 



soNa 
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s o N a 



Anna^ tby charms my bosom fire^ 
And waste my soul with care ; 

But ah ! how bootless to admire. 
When fated to despair. 



Yet in thy presence, lovely Fair, 
To hope may be forgiv'n ; 

For sure 'twere impious to despair. 
So much in sight of Heav'n. 



ON 



S4i 



ON BEADING^ IN A NBWSPAPBB, 



The Death of JOHN MCLEOD, Esq. 



Brother to a young Lady^ a particular friend qf 

the Author*s. 



Sad thy tale^ thou idle page^ 

And raeful thy alaniis : 
Death tears the brother of her love 

From Isabella's arms. 



Sweetly deckt with pearly dew 
The morning rose may blow ; 

But cold successive noontide blasts 
May lay its beauties low. 



Fair 
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Fair on Isabella's morn 

The sun propitious smil'd ; 
But» long ere noon, succeeding clouds 

Succeeding hopes beguil'd. 



Fate oft tears the bosom chords 
That nature finest strung : 

So Isabella's heart was form'd. 
And so that heart was wrung. 



Dread Omnipotence^ alone. 
Can heal the wound he gave ; 

Can point the brimful grief-worn eyes 
To scenes beyond the grave. 



Virtue's blossoms there shall blow. 
And fear no withering blast; 

There Isabella's spotless worth 
Shall happy be at last 



THE 



ass 



THE HUMBLE PETITION 



OF 



BRUAR WATERS 



TO THE 



NOBLE DUKE OF ATHOLE, 



My Lord^ I know your noble eftr 

Woe ne'er assails in vain; 
Emboldened thus^ I beg you'll hear 

Your humble slave complain, 

VOL. III. A A How 



* Bruar Falls, in Athole, are exceedingly picturesque 
and beautiful ; but their effect is much impaired by the 
want of trees and shrubs. ^ 
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How saucy Phcebus' scorching beams. 

In flaming summer-pride. 
Dry-withering, waste my foamy strean^s. 

And drink my crystal tide. 

The lightly-jumping glowrin trouts. 

That thro' my waters play, 
Ify in their random, wanton spouts. 

They near the margin stray ; 
If, hapless chance ! they linger lang, 

I'm scorching up to shallow. 
They're left the whitening stanes amang> 

In gasping death to wallow. 

Last day I grat wi' spite and teen. 

As Poet B**** came by. 
That, to a bard I should be seen 

Wi' half my channel dry : 
A panegyric rhyme, I ween. 

Even as I was he shor'd me ; 
But had I in my glory been. 

He, kneeling, wad ador'd me. 

Here, foaming down the shelvy rocks. 

In twisting strength I rin ; 
There, high my boiling torrent smokes. 

Wild- roaring o'er a linn : 



: I 



JEnjoying 
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EnjoyiDg large each spring and well 

As nature gave them me^ 
I am, altho' I say't myself 

Worth gaun a mile to see. 

Would then my noble, master please 

To grant my highest wishes, ■ ; 
He'll shade my banks wi' towering trees. 

And bonnie spreading bushes ; 
Delighted doubly then, my Lord^ 

You'll wander on my banks^ 
And listen mony a grateful bird 

Return you tuneful thanks. 

The sober laverock, warbling wild. 

Shall to the skies aspire ; 
The gowdspink, music's gayest child. 

Shall sweetly join the choir : 
The blackbird strong, the lintwhite clear. 

The mavis mild and mellow ; 
The robin pensive autumn cheer. 

In all her locks of yellow : 

This too, a covert shall ensure. 

To shield them from the storm ; 
And coward maukin sleep secure. 

Low in her grassy form : 

A A 2 Here 
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Here shall the shepherd make his seat. 
To weave his crown of flow'rs ; 

Or find a shelt'ring safe retreat^ 
From prone descending show'rs. 

And here, by sweet endearing stealth. 

Shall meet the loving pair. 
Despising worlds with all their wealth 

As empty idle care : 
The flow'rs shall vie in all their charms 

The hour of heav'n to grace. 
And birks extend their fragrant arms 

To screen the dear embrace. 



Here haply too, at vernal dawn. 

Some musing bard may stray, 
A^nd eye the smoking, dewy lawn. 

And misty mountain, grey ; 
Or, by the reaper's nightly beam. 

Mild-chequering thro* the trees. 
Rave to my darkly dashing stream, 

Hoarse-swelling on the breeze. 



Let lofty firs, and ashes cool. 
My lowly banks overspread. 

And view, deep-bending in the pool. 
Their shadows* wat'ry bed ! 



Let 
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Let fragrant birks in woodbines drest^ 

My craggy cliffs adorn ; 
And^ for the little songster's nest^ 

The close embow'ring thorn. 



So may old Sqotia's darling hope^ 

Your little angel band. 
Spring, like their fathers, up to prop 

Their honoured native land ! 
So may thro' Albion's farthest ken. 

To social-flowing glasses. 
The grace be — ** Athole's honest men, 

^' And Athole's bonnie lasses !" 



ON 
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ON 



SCARING SOME WATER FOWL 



I ( 



IN LOCH-TURIT, 



A wild scene among the hills of Oughterfyre. 



Why, ye tenants of the lake. 
For me your wat'ry haunt forsake ? 
Tell me, fellow-creatures, why 
At my presence thus you fly ? 
Why disturb your social joys. 
Parent, filial, kindred ties ? — 
Common friend to you and me. 
Nature's gifts to all are firee : 
Peaceful keep your dimpling wave. 
Busy feed, or wanton lave ; 
Or, beneath the sheltering rock. 
Bide the surging billow's shock. 

Conscious, 
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Conscious, blushing for our race. 
Soon, too soon, your fears I trace. 
Man, your proud usurping foe. 
Would be lord of all below : 
Plumes himself in Freedom's pride. 
Tyrant stern to all beside* 



The eagle, from the cliffy brow. 
Marking you his prey below. 
In his breast no pity dwells. 
Strong necessity compels* 
But man, to whom alone is giv'n 
A ray direct from pitying heav'n. 
Glories in his heart humane — 
^nd creatures for bis pleasure slain. 



In these savage^ liquid plains. 
Only known to wand'ring swains. 
Where the mossy riv'let strays ; 
Far from human haunts and ways ; 
All on Nature you depend. 
And life's poor season peaceful spend. 



Or, if man's superior might. 
Dare invade your native right. 
On the lofty ether borne, 
Man with all his pow'rs you scorn ; 



Swiftly 
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Swiftly seek) on clanging wingSt 
Other lakes and other springs ; 
And the foe you cannot brave. 
Scorn at least to be his slave. 



WRITTEN 
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WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL 



Over the Chimney-piece in the Parlour of the Im 

qt Xermore, Taymouth. 



Admiring Nature in her wildest grace. 
These northern scenes with weary feet I trace j ^ 
O'er many a winding dale and painful steep^ 
Th* abodes of covey'd grouse and timid ^heep. 
My savage journey, curious, I pursue. 
Till fam'd Breadalbane opens to my view.-^— " 
The meeting cliffs each deep-sunk glen divides. 
The woods, wild-scatter'd, clothe their ample 

sides ; 
Th* outstretchinglake, embosomed 'mong the hills. 
The eye with wonder and amazement fills ; 
The Tay meand'ring sweet in infant pride. 
The palace rising on its verdant side ; 
The lawns wood-fring'd in Nature's native taste ; 
The hillocks dropt in Nature's careless haste ! 

The 
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The arches stridiDg o'er the new-bora stream ; 
The village^ glittering in the noontide beam— - 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ m 



Poetic ardours in my bosom swell. 

Lone wandVing by the hermit's mossy cell : 

The sweeping theatre of hanging woods ; 

Th' incessant roar of headlong tumbling floods^-* 



* ¥ii ^ mt m ^ m 



Here Poesy might wake her heav*n-taught lyre. 
And look through nature with creative fire ; 
Here, to the wrongs of &te half reconciled. 
Misfortune's lightened steps might wsander wild ; 
And Disappointment, in these lonely bounds. 
Find balm to sooth her bitter rankling wounds : 
Here heart-struck Grief might heav'nward stretch 

her scan. 
And injur'd Worth forget and pardon man. 

^^ ^R ^W ^W T* f* 1* 



WRITTEN 
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WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL, 



Standing by the Fall of FyerSy near Loch-Ness. 



Among the heathy hills and ragged woods 
The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods 3 
Till full he dashes on the rocky mounds. 
Where, thro' a shapeless breach, his stream re- 
sounds. 
As high in air the bursting torrents flow. 
As deep recoiling surges foam below. 
Prone down the rock the whitening sheet de- 
scends. 
And viewless echo's ear, astonish'd, rends. 

Dim-seen, 
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Dim-seen^ through rising mists, and ceaseless 

show'rs. 
The hoary cavern, wide-surrounding, low'rs. 
Still thro' the gap the struggling river toils. 
And still below, the horrid cauldron boili 

^^f ^^ w^ w^ *^^ ^^^ 



ON 
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ON THE BIRTH 



OF A 



POSTHUMOUS CHILD. 



Bom in peculiar circnmstances qffamify distress. 



Sweet FlowVet^ pledge o* meikle love^ 

And ward o' mony a pray'r. 
What heart o' stane wad thou na move, 

Sae helpless^ sweety and fair ! 

November hirples o'er the lea. 

Chill, on thy lovely form ; 
And gane, alas ! the sheltering tree. 

Should shield thee frae the storm. 

May 
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May He who gives the rain to pour^ 
And wings the blast to blaw, 

Protect thee frae the driving show'r. 
The bitter frost and snaw ! 



May He, the friend of woe and want. 
Who heals life's various stounds. 

Protect and guard the mother plant. 
And heal her cruel wounds ! 



But late she flourished, rooted fast. 
Fair on the summer morn : 

Now feebly bends she in the blast, 
Unshelter'd and forlorn : 



Blest be thy bloom, thou lovely gem, 
Unscath'd by ruffian hand ! 

And from thee many a parent stem 
Arise to deck our land ! 



THE 
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THE 



WHISTLE, 



A BALLAP. 



As the authentic prose history of the Whistle is curious, I 
shall here give it — ^In the train of Anne of Denmark, when 
she came to Scotland with our James the Sixth, there came 
over also a Danish gentleman of gigantic stature, and greal 
prowess, and a matchless champion of Bacchus. He had 
a* little ebony Whistle, which at the commencement of die 
orgies he laid on the table, and whoever was last able to 
blow it, every body else being disabled by the potency of 
the bottle, was to carry off the Whistle as a trophj of vic- 
tory. The Dane produced credentials of his victories with- 
out a single defeat, at the courts of Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Moscow, Warsaw, and several of the petty courts 
in Germany ; and challenged the Scots Bacchanalians to 
the alternative of trying his prowess, or else of acknowledg- 
ing their inferiority. — After many overthrows on the part of 
the Scots, the Dane was encountered by Sir Robert Lawrie 
of Maxwelton, ancestor of the present worthy baronet of 
that name : who, after three days and three nights' hard 
contest, left the Scandinavian under the table. 

And blew on the Whistle his Requiem shrill. 

Sir 
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Sir Walter, son to Sir Robert before-mentioiied, after- 
wards lost the Whistle to Walter Riddel of Glenriddel, 
who had married a sister of Sir Walter's. — On Friday^ die 
l6th of October, 1790, at Friars-Carse, the Whistle was 
once more contended for, as related in the ballad, by die 
present Sir Robert Lawrie of Maxwelton ; Robert Riddel, 
Esq.- of Glenriddel, lineal descendant and representative of 
Walter Riddel, who won the Whistle, and in whose fa- 
mily it had condnued ; and Alexander Ferguson, Esq. of 
Craigdarroch, likewise descended of the great Sir Robert; 
which last gentleman carried off the hard-won hcmours of 
the field. 



I SING of a Whistle, a Whistle of worth, 
I sing of a Whistle, the pride of the North, 
Was brought to the court of our good Scottish 

king. 
And long with this Whistle all Scotland shall 

ring. 

Old Loda,* still rueing the arm of Fingal, 
The god of the bottle sends down from his hall— > 
'* This Whistle's your challenge, to Scotland get 

** o'er, 
^^ And drink them to hell. Sir ! or ne'er see' me 
" more !" 

Old 



iMU 



* See Ossian's Caric-tfiura. 
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pl4 poeto ^ave sung, aod old chronicles tell. 
What chaQ9pion9 yen^r'd, wlugit champions fell ; 
The son of great Loda was conqueror still. 
And blew on the Whistle his requiem shrill. 

Till Robert, the lord of the Cairn and the Scaur, 
UnpiajLch'd at the bottle, unconquer*d in war, 
fie drank his poor god-ship as deep as the sea. 
No tide of the Baltic e'er drunker than he. 

Thus Robert, victorious, the trophy has gain'd; 
Which now in his house has for ages remained ; 
Till three noble chieftains, and all of his blood. 
The jovial contest again have renewed. 

Three joyous good fellows, with hearts clear 
of flaw ; 
Craigdarroch, so famous for wit, w.orth, and law ; 
And trusty Glenriddel, so skill'd in old coins ; 
And gallant Sir Robert, deep read in old wines. 

Craigdarroch began, with a tongue smooth as oil^ 
Desiring Glenriddel to yield up the spoil; 
Or else he would muster the heads of the clan. 
And once more, in claret, try which was the man. 

** By the gods of the ancients -,'* GJenxiddel 
replies, 
" Before I surrender so glorious a prize, 

VOL. jj[^. «# ru 
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" I'll conjure the ghost of the great Rorie More,* 
'' And bumper his horn with him twenty thnet 
** o er. 

Sir Robert, a soldier no speech would pretend. 
But he ne'er tura'd his back on his foe«-K>r his 

friend. 
Said, Toss down the Whistle, the prize of the field. 
And, knee-deep in claret, he'd die or he'd yield. 

To the board of Glenriddel our heroes repair. 
So noted for drowning of sorrow and care; 
But for wine and for welcome not more known 

to fame. 
Than the sense, wit, and taste, of a sweet lovdj 
dame. 

A bard was selected to witness the fray. 
And tell future ages the feats of the day ; 
A bard who detested all sadness and spleen. 
And wished that Parnassus a vineyard had been. 

The dinner being over, the claret they ply. 
And ev'ry new cork is a new spring of joy ^ 
In the bands of old friendship and kindred so set. 
And the bands grew the tighter the more they 
were wet. 

^ Gay pleasure ran riot as bumpers ran o'er; 
Bright Phoebus ne'er witness'd so joyous a core. 

And 

* See Johnson'f Tour to the Hebrides. 
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And Tow'd that to leave them he was quite forlorn. 
Till Cynthia hinted he'd see them next morn. 

Six bottles a piece had well wore out the night. 
When gallant Sir Robert, to finish the fight, 
Turn'd o'er in one bumper a bottle of red, 
And swore 'twas the way that their ancestor did. 

Then worthy Glenriddel, so cautious and sage. 
No longer the warfare, ungodly, would wage 5 
A high-ruling Elder to wallow in wine ! 
He left the foul business to folks less divine. 

The gallant Sir Robert fought hard to the end ; 

But who can with fate and quart bumpers contend ? 

Though fate said — a hero should perish in light; 

So uprose bright Phoebus — and down fell the 

knight. 

Next uprose our bard, like a prophet in drink : — 
^* Craigdarroch, thou'lt soar when creation shall 

" sink! 
^' But if thou would flourish immortal in rhyme, 
" Come-M>ne bottle more-^and have at the 

" sublime ! 



" Thy line, that have struggled for freedom 

** with Bruce, 

^^ Shall heroes and patriots ever produce ; 

'^^ So thine be the laurel, and mine be the bay ; 

** The field thou hast won, by yon bright god 

•* of dayr 

B B 2 • SECOND 
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SECOND EPISTLE 



TO 



DAVIE, 



A BROTHER POET* 



AuldNibor, 

I'm three times doubly o'er your debtor. 
For your auld-farrent^ frien'ly letter ; 
Tho* I maun 6ay% I doubt ye flatter. 

Ye speak sae fair ; 
For my puir, silly, rhymin' clatter. 

Some less maun sair. 



Hale 



* This is prefixed to the poems of David Sillar, pub- 
lished at Kilmarnock, 1789> and has not before appeared 
m our Author's printed poems. E. 
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Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle ; 
Lang may your elbuck jink an' diddle^ 
Tae cheer you thro* the weary widdle 

O* war'ly cares. 
Till bairns* bairns kindly cuddle 

Your auld, gray hairs. 

But, Davie, lad, I'm red ye're glaikit ; 
I'ni tauld the Muse ye hae negleckit ; 
An' gif it's sae, ye sud be licket 

Until ye fyke ; 
Sic hauns as you sud ne'er be faikit^ 

Be hain't wha like. 



For me, I'm on Parnassus brink, 

Rivin the words tae gar them clink ; 

Whyles daez't wi' love, whyles daez't wi* drink^ 

Wi' jads or masons ; 
An' whyles, but ay owre late, I think 

Braw sober lessons. 



Of a' the thoughtless sons o' man, 
Commen' me to the Bardie clan ^ 
Except it be some idle plan 

O' rhymin' clink. 
The devil-haet, that I sud ban. 

They ever think. 



Nae 
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Nae thought^ nae view, nae scheme o* livin', 
Nae cares tae gie us joy or grievin* : 
But just the pouchie put the nieve in^ 

An' while ought's there. 
Then, hiltle, skiltie, we gae scrievin*. 

An' fash nae mair. 



Leeze me on rhyme ! it's aye a treasure. 
My chief, amaist my only pleasure. 
At hame, a-fiel', at wark or leisure. 

The Muse, poor hizzie ! 
Tho' rough an' raploch be her measure. 

She's seldom lazy. 

Haud tae the Muse, my dainty Davie : 
The warl' may play you monie a shavie ; 
But for the Muse, she'll never leave ye, 

Tho' e'er sae puir, 
Na, even tho' limpin wi' the spavie 

Frae door tae door. 
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It may gratify curiosity to know some particulars of the 
history of the preceding Poems^ on which the celebritjr 
of our Bard has been hidietto founded ; and with thi* 
view the foUowit^ extract b niade from a letter of Gil« 

. iNNt Boms^ the brother of our poet, and his ftkud and 
o6fifidant from bis eiurliest yeara. 



Mossgill, 9^d Aprils 1798. 

YoVlt letter of the 14th of March 
I t^oeived in due course^ but from the hurry of 
the i^eason have been hitherto hindered from hXk* 
sWering it. I will now try to give you wha* 
t^isfaction I can iti regard to the particulars yo« 
mention. I cannot pretend to be very accurate 
HI respect to the dates of the poems^ but none 

of 
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of them, except Winter^ a Dirge, (which was % 
juvenile production). The Death and Dying 
Words iff poor MaiUie, and some of the songSf 
were composed before the year 1784. The cir- 
cumstances of the poor sheep were pretty much 
as he has described them. He had, partly by way 
of frolic, bought a ewe and two lambs from a 
neighbour, and she was tethered in a field ad- 
joining the house at Lochlie. He and I were 
going out, with our teams, and our two younger 
brothers to drive for us, at mid-day ; when Hugh 
Wilson, a curious looking awkward boy, clad in 
plaiding, came to us with much anxiety in his 
face, with the information that the ewe had cm- 
tangled herself in the tether, and was lying in 
the ditch. Robert was much tickled with Huoc*$ 
appearance and postures on the occasion. Poor 
Maillie was set to rights, and when we returned 
from the plough in the evening, he repeated to 
me her Death and Dying Words pretty much 
in the way they now stand. 

Among the earliest of his poems was the Epistle 
to Diwie. Robert often composed without any 
regular plan. When any thing made a strong 
impression on his mind, so as to rouse it to po- 
etic exertion, he would give way to the impulse, 
and embody the thought in rhyme. If he hit on 
two or three stanzas to please him, he would 
then think of proper introductory^ connecting, 

and 
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and coficlading stanzas ; hence the middle of a 
poem was often first produced. It was, I think; 
in summer> 1784, when in the interval of harder 
labour, he and I were weeding in the garden 
(kail-yard), that be repeated to me the principal 
part of this epistle. I believe the first idea of 
Robert's becoming an author was started on this 
occasion. I was much pleased with the epistle^ 
and said to him I was of opinion it would bear 
being printed, and that it would be well re- 
ceived by people of taste ; that I thought it at 
least equal, if not superior, to many of Allan 
Kamsay's epistles, and that the merit of these, 
and much other Scotch poetry, seemed to colisist 
principally in the knack of the expression, but 
here, there was a strain of interesting sentiment, 
and the Scotticism of the language scarcely seem* 
ed affected, but appeared to be the natural lan- 
guage of the poet ; that, besides, there was cer- 
tainly some novelty in a poet pointing out the 
consolations that were in store for him when he 
should go a-begging. Robert seemed very well 
pleased with my criticism, and we talked of 
sending it to some magazine, but as this plan 
afforded no opportunity of knowing how it would 
take, the idea was dropped. 

It was, I think, in the winter following, as we 
were going together with carts for coal to the 
family fire (and I could yet point out the par- 
ticular 
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ticolar spo^), that the author first repeated to me 
the Address to the DeiL The carious idea of 
raoh an address was suggested to him by run* 
ning over in his mind the many ludicrous ac- 
counts and representations we have, from various 
quarters, of this august personage. Death and 
Doctor Hombookf though not published in the 
Kilmarnock edition, was produced early in the 
year 1785. The Schoolmaster of Tarbolton 
parish, to eke up the scanty subsistence allowed 
to that useful class of men, had set up a shc^ 
of grocery goods. Having accidentally fallen 
in with some medical books, and become most 
lK>bby-horsic&lly attached to the study of me<- 
dicine, he had added the sale of a few medicines 
to his little trade. He had got a shop-bill print- 
ed, at the bottom of which, overlooking his own 
incapacity, he had advertised, that ^^ Advice 
^^ would be given in common disorders at the 
** shop gratis." Robert was at a mason-meeting 
in Tarbolton, when the Dominie unfortunatdy 
nrnde too ostentatious a display of his medical 
skilL As he parted in the evening from this 
mixture of pedantry and physic, at the place 
wbere he describes his meeting with Death, one 
of those floating ideas of apparition he menttons 
in his letter to Dr. Moore, crossed bis mind ; 
this set him to woi^ for the rest of the way 
home. These circumstances he related when 
he nepeated the verses to me next afternoon, w 

I was 
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I was holding the plough^ and he was letting 
the water off the field beside me. The Epistle 
to John Lapraik was produced exactly on the 
occasion described by the author. He says in 
that poem. On fasten-e'en we had a rockin 
(p. 23^, I believe he has omitted the word rock^ 
ing in the glossary. It is a term derived from 
those primitive times, when the country-women 
employed their spare hours in spinning on the 
rock, or distaff. This simple implement is a 
Tery portable one, and wdl fitted to the social 
inclination of meeting in a neighbour's house ; 
hence the phrase of going a rocking, or with the 
rock. As the connexion the phrase had with 
the implement was forgotten when the rock 
gave place to the spianing-wheel, the phrase 
came to be used by both sexes on social occa- 
sions, and men talk of going with tiheir rocks as 
well as women. 

It was at one of these rockings at our house, 
when we had twelve or fifteen young people with 
their rocks^ that Lapraik's song, beginning-*- 
** When I upon thy bosom lean," was sung, and 
we were informed who was the author. Upon 
this, Robert wrote his first epistle to Lapraik ; 
and his second in reply to his answer. The 
verses to the Mouse and Mountain Daisy were 
composed on the occasions mentioned, and while 
the author was holding the plough ; I^eoald point 

out 
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out the particular spot where each was composed. 
Holding the plough was a favourite situation 
with Robert for poetic composition, and some 
of his best verses were produced while he was at 
that exercise. Several of the poems were pro- 
duced for the purpose of bringing forward some 
favourite sentiment of the author. He used to 
remark to me, that he could not well conceive 
a more mortifying picture of human life, than a 
man seeking work. In casting about in his 
mind how this sentiment might be brought for- 
ward> the elegy Man was made to mourjiy was 
composed. Robert had frequently remarked to 
me that he thought there was something pecu- 
liarly venerable in the phrase, <' Let us wor- 
** ship God,'' used by a decent sober head of a 
family introducing family worship. To this sen- 
timent of the author the world is indebted for 
the Cotter^s Saturday Night. The hint of the 
plan, and title of the poem, were taken from 
Fergusson's Farmer's Ingle. When Robert had 
not some pleasure in view in which I was not 
thought fit to participate, we used frequently to 
walk together when the weather was favourable, 
on the Sunday afternoons (those precious breath- 
ing-times to the labouring part of the commu- 
nity)^ and enjoyed such Sundays as would 
make one regret to s^e their number abridged. 
Jt was in one of these walks that I first had 
the pleasure of hearing the author repeat the 

Cotter's 
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Cotter's Saturday Night. I do not recollect to 
have read or heard any thing by which I was 
more highly electrified. The fifth and sixth 
stanzas^ and the eighteenth^ thrilled with pecu* 
liar ecstasy through my soul. I mention this to 
yon, that yon may see what hit the taste of un- 
lettered criticism. I should be glad to know» 
if the enlightened mind and refined taste of Mr. 
Roscoe, who has borne such honourable testi- 
mony to this poem, agrees with me in the selec*-' 
tion. Fergusson in his Hallow Fair of Edin- 
burgh, I believe, likewise furnished a hint of the 
title and plan of the Holy Fair. The farcical scene 
the poet there describes was often a favourite 
field of his observation, and the most of the in- 
cidents he mentions had actually passed before 
his eyes. It is scarcely necessary to mention, that 
the Lament was composed on that unfortunate 
passage in his matrimonial history, which I i\^ve 
mentioned in my letter to Mrs. Dunlop, after the 
first distraction of his feelings bad a little sub- 
sided. The Tale of Twa Dogs was composed after 
the resolution of publishing was nearly taken. 
Rooert had had a dog, which he called Luathy 
that was a great favourite. The dog had been 
killed by the wanton cruelty of some person the 
night before my father's death. Robert said to 
me, that he should like to confer such immor- 
tality as he could bestow upon his old firiend 
Luathy and that he had a great mind to intro- 
duce 
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duce something into the book under the title of 
Stanzas to the Memory of a quadruped Friend; 
but this p]an was given up for the Tale as it now 
stands. Casar was merely the creature oi the 
poet's imagination^ created for the purpose of 
holding chat with his £sivourite Luath. The first 
time Jlo^ert heard the spinnet played upon was 
M the house of Dr. Lawrie, thiea minister of the 
parish of Loudon, now in Glasgow, baviag 
given up the parish in favour of his son. I)f. 
Lawrie has several daughters; one ^f th^n 
played^ the father and mother led dpwn the 
dance ; the rest of the sisters, the brother, the 
poet, and the other guests, mixed in it. It wtts 
a delightful family scene for our poet^ then 
latoly introduced to the world. His miod w;9S 
roused to a poetic enthusiasm, and the stanaM) 
jDu 192, were left in the room, whene lie slept. 
It was to Dr. Lawrie that Dr. Blacklock's leMer 
was addressed, which my brother, in his leUer 
4o Dr. Moore, mentions as the reason of his ^ 
ing to Edinburgh. 

When my i^kh&cfeuei his little property near 
Alloway-Kirk, the wall of the church-yard had 
gone to ruin, aiid catUe had free liberty of pas- 
turing in it. My father with two or three other 
neighbours, joined in an application to the town 
council of Ayr, who were superiors of the ad- 
joining land, for liberty to nebuild tt^ W)A jwus- 

ed 
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ed by subscription a sum for enclosing this an- 
cient cemetery with a wall; hence he came to 
.consider it as his burial-place^ £^nd we learned 
that reverence for it people generally have for the 
.burial- place, of .their ancestors. My brother was 
living in EUisland, when Captain Grose, on his 
-peregrinations.through Scotland, staid some time 
at Carse-house, in the neighbourhood, with 
Captain Robert Riddel, of Glen-Riddel, a par^ 
ticular friend of my brother's. The Antiquarian 
and the poet were ^^ Unco pack and thick the- 
*' gither." Robert requested of Captain Grose, 
when he should come to Ayrshire, that he would 
make a drawing of Alloway-Kirk, as it was the 
burial-place of his father, and where he himself 
had a short claim to lay down his bones when 
they should be no longer serviceable to him; 
and added, by way of encouragement, that it 
was the scene of many a good story of witches 
and apparitions, of which he knew the Captain 
was very fond. The Captain agreed to the re- 
quest, provided the poet would furnish a witch- 
story, to be printed along with it. Tarn d" Shan- 
ter was produced on this occasion, and was first 
published in Grose's Antiquities qf Scotland. 

. The poem is founded on a traditional story. 

The leading circumstances of a man riding home 

very late from Ayr, in a stormy night, his seeing 

a light in Alloway-Kirk, his having the curiosity 

VOL. III. C C to 
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to look in, his seeing a dance of witches, with 
the devil playing on the bag-pipe to them, the 
scanty covering of one of the witches, which 
made him sd far forget himself as to cry — Weel 
loupeuy short sark ! — with the melancholy catas- 
trophe of the piece ; it is all a true story, that 
can be well attested by many respectable old 
people in that neighbourhood. 

I do not at present recollect any circumstance 
respecting the other poems, that could be at all 
interesting ; even some of those I have mention- 
ed, I am afraid, may appear trifling enough, 
but you will only make use of what appears to 
you of consequence. 

The following Poems in the first Edinburgh 
edition, were not in that published in Kilmar- 
nock. Death and Dr. Hornbook ; the Brigs of 
Ayr ; the Calf; (the poet had been with Mr. 
Gavin Hamilton in the morning, who said jo- 
cularly to him when he was going to churdh, in 
allusion to the injunction of some parents to 
their children, that he must be sure to bring 
him a note of the sermon at mid-day ; this ad- 
dress to the Reverend Gentleman on his text 
was accordingly produced.) TTie Ordination; 
The Address to the Unco Guid ; Tarn Samson's 
Elegy; A Winter Night; Stanzas on the same 
occasion as the preceding prayer ; Verses left at a 

Reverend 
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Reverend Friend's fioiises The first Psalm; Prayer 
tmder the pressure of violent anguish s the first six 
Verses of the ninetieth Psalm; Verses to Miss Lo- 
gauy with Seattle's Poems; To a Haggis; Address 
to Edinburgh; John Barleycorn; When Guilford 
Guid ; Behind yon hills where Stinchar fiows ; 
Green grow the Rashes; Again rejoicing Nature 
sees J The gloomy Night; No Churchman am I. 

If you have never seen the first editiop, it 
will> perhaps^ not be amiss to transcribe the prer 
face^ that you may see the manner in which the 
Poet made his first awe-struck approach to the 
bar of public judgment. 

# 

Preface to the first Edition of Burns*s Poems^ 

published at Kilmarnock. 

** THE following Trifles are not the produc- 
** tion of the Poet, who, with all the advantages 
^^ of learned art, and, perhaps, amid the ele- 
'^ gances and idleness of upper life, looks down 
** for a rural theme, with an eye to Theocritus 
** or Virgil. To the author of this, these and 
** other celebrated names, their countrymen, are, 
at least in their original language, a fountain 
shut up, and a book sealed. Unacquainted 
" with the necessary requisites for commenc- 
^* ing poet by rule, he sings the sentiments 

C C 2 <^ and 
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^^ and manners^ he felt and saw in himself 
** and his rustic compeei^ around him> in his 
*' and their native language. Though a rhymer 
^* from his earliest years, at least fromi the ear* 
'^ liest impulses of the softer passions, it was not 
till very lately that the applause, perhaps 
the partiality of friendship, awakened his va- 
nity so far as to make him think any thing''of 
his worth showing ; and none of the following 
" works were composed with a view to the press. 
*' To amuse himself with the little creations of 
'' his own fancy, amid the toil and fatigues of a 
'^ laborious life ; to transcribe the various feel- 
'^ ings, the loves, the griefs, the hopes, the ifeJEU^, 
^^ in his own breast ; to find some kind of coun- 
^^ terpoise to the struggles of a world, always an 
^^ alien scene, a task uncouth to the poetical 
" mind — these were his motives for courting the 
'^ muses, and in these he found poetry to be its 
" own reward. 

. " Now that he appears in the public charac- 
" ter of an author, he does it with fear and tnem- 
" bling. So dear is fame to the rhyming tribe, 
*^ that even he, an obscure, ' nameless '' Bard, 
shrinks aghast at the thought of being branded 
as — ^an impertinent blockhead, obtruding bis 
^' nonsense on the world ; and, because he can 
<' make a shift to jingle a few doggerel Scotch 

" rhymes 
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f rhymes together, looking upon himself as a., 
poet of no small consequence forsooth ! 

^' It is an observation of that celebrated poet, 
Sbenstone, whose divine elegies do honour to 
our language, our nation, and our species, that 
^ Humility has depressed many a genius to a 
* hermit, but never raised one to fame !' If any 
critic catches at the word genius, the author 
tells him once for all, that he certainly looks 
upon himself as possest of some poetic abi- 
*^ lities, otherwise his publishing in the manner 
** he has done, would be a manoeuvre below the 
worst character, which he hopes his worst 
enemy will ever give him. But to the genius 
of a Ramsay, or the glorious dawnings of the 
poor unfortunate Fergusson, he, with equal 
unaffected sincerity, declares, that, even in 
his highest pulse of vanity, he has not the 
most distant pretensions. These two justly ad- 
'^ mired Scotch poets he has often had in his eye 
^* in the following pieces ; but rather with a 
^^ view to kindle at their flame, than for servile 
^^ imitation. 

** To his Subscribers the Author returns his 
** most sincere thanks. Not the mercenary bow ' 
•* over a counter, but the heart- throbbing gra- 
*^ tityde of the bard, conscious how much he. 
** owes to benevolence and friendship, for grati-, 
^' fying him, if he deserves it, in that deare3t 

•* wish 
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wish of every poetic bosom— to be distih- 
guished. He begs his readers^ particalarly 
the learned and the polite^ who may honour 
^' him with a perusal ^ that they will make every. 
'^ allowance for education and circumstances o£ 
^' life; but, if after a fair^ candid^ and impartial 
^' criticism^ he shall stand convicted of dulness 
^^ and nonsense, let him be done by as he would 
^^ in' that case do by others — ^let him be con* 
'^ demned, without mercy, to contempt and 
*^ oblivion." 



I am, dear Sir^ 
Your most obedient humble Servant^ 

GILBERT BURNS. 
Dr. CuRRiE, 
Liverpool. 



To this history of the poems^ which ite tion- 
tained in this volume, it may be added, th^t our 
author appiears to have made little alteration' 4a 
them after their original composition, excepfr^n 
some few instances where considerable additions 

have 
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have been introduced. After he had attracted the 
notice of the public by his first edition^ various 
criticisms were offered him on the peculiarities 
of his style^ as well as of his sentiments^ and 
some of these, which remain among his manu- 
scripts, are by persons of great taste and judg- 
ment. Some few of these criticisms he adopted, 
but the far greater part he rejected; and, though 
something has by this means been lost in point 
of delicacy and correctness, yet a deeper impres- 
sion is left of the strength and originality of his 
genius. The firmness of our poet's character, 
arising from a just confidence in his own powers, 
may, in part, explain his tenaciousness of his 
peculiar expressions ; but it may be in some de- 
grte accounted for also, by the circumstances 
under which the poems were composed; Eums 
did not, like men of genius born under happier 
auspipes, retire, in the moment of inspiration, to 
the silence and solitude of his study, and com- 
mit his verses to paper as they arranged them- 
selves in his mind. Fortune did not afford him 
this indulgence. It was during the ioils of daily 
labour that his fancy exerted itsdf;. the muse, 
as he. himself informs us, found him at the 
plough. In this situalibn, it was necessary to fix 
his verses on his meinory, and iH was often many 
days, nay weeks, after a poem. was finished, be- 
fore it was written down. During all this time, 
by frequent repetition, the association between 

the 
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the thought and the expression was confirmed^ 
and the impartiality of taste with which written 
language is reviewed and retouched after it has 
faded, on the memory, could not in. such in*, 
stances be exerted. The original manuscripts of 
many of his poems are preserved, and they dif- 
fer in nothing material from the last printed edi*. 
tion. Some few variations may be noticed. 

1. In The Author's earnest Cry and Prayer^ 
after the stanza, p. 23, beginning, 

Erskine^ /i spunkie Norland Billie, 

there appears, in his book of manuscripts, the 
following : 

Thee Sodger Hugh, my watchman stentedy ^ 

If Bardies e'er are represented; 

I ken if that your sword were wanted 

Ye'd lend your hand. 
But when there's ought to say anent it, 

Ye're at a stand. 

Sodger Hugh is evi^ntly the present earl of 
Eglintoun, then Colonel Montgomery of Coils- 
field, and representing' in parliament the county 
of Ayr. Why this was left out in printing does 
not. appear. The noble earl will not be sorry, toi 
see this notice of him, familiar though it be, by 
a bard whose genius he admired, and whose 
fate he lamented. . 

>t. In 
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f . In The Address to the Deil^ the second 
stanza, in page 74, ran originally thus: ; . , 

Lang syne in Eden's happy scene. 
When strappin' Adam's days were green. 
And Eve was like my bonnie Jean, 

My dearest part, 
A dancin, sweet, young, handsome quean, ' 

Wi' guiltless heart. 

3. In The Elegy on Poor Mailie, p. 82, the 
stanza beginning. 

She was nae get o* moorland tips, 
was, at first, as follows : 

She was nae get o' runted rams, 

Wi' woo' like goats, and legs like trams. 

She was the flower o' Fairlee lambs, 

A famous breed. 
Now Robin, greetin, chows the hams 

O' Mailie dead. 

It were a pity that the Fairlee lambs should lose 
the honour once intended them. 

4. But the chief variations are found in the 
poems introduced, for the first time, in the edi- 
tion in two volumes small octavo, published in 
179fi. Of the poem zvritten in Friar^s^Carse Her- 
mitage there are several editions, and one of* these* 

hAs 
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* This is giy^ in the Correspondeooe. 
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has nothing in common with the. printed ^poern 
bnt the four first lines. The poem that is 
published^ wh^chwas his second efibrt on the 
subject^ received considerable alterations in 
printing. 

Instei^ of the six lines beginning. 
Say marCs true genuine estimate^ 
in manuscript the following are inserted. 

Say the criterion of their fate, 
Th' important query of their state. 
Is not, art thou high or low ? 
Did thy fortune ebb or flow ? 
Wert thou cottager or king ? 
Prince or peasant ? no such thing. 

5. The Epistle to R. G. o/F. Esq. that is, to 
R. Graham of Fintra, Esq. also underwent con- 
siderable^, alterations, as may be. collected froqi 
the volume of correspondence. The style of 
poetry was new to our poet, and, though he was 
fitted to excel in it, it cost him more trouble 
than his Scottish poetry. On the contrary, Tom 
0* Shanter seems to have issued perfect from the 
author's bi;^in. The only considerable alteration 
made on reflection, is the omission of four lines, 
which had been inserted after the poem was 
finished, at the end of the dreadful catalogue of 

the 
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the articles found on the ^^ haly table/' and 
which appeared in the first edition of the poem, 
printed separately. They came after the second 
line^ page 334. 

Which even to name would be Ufikm)/ii\ ' 

and are as folio ws^ 

Three lawyers' tbngues tbm*d inside mA, ■ 
Wi' lies seam'd like a beggar's clouts 
And priests' hearts^ rotteny black a» nutck^ 
Lay stinking vile in every neiik'. 

■ . • 

* 

These lines, which, independent of otb^ ob- 
jections, interrupt and destroy the emotions of 
terror which the preceding desoriptidh had eati 
cited^ were very properly left out of thei printed 
coUeclioti, by the advice of Mr. Frsaet Tytler j; 
to which Burni seems to have paid ibuch' defe« 
rence.* 

6. The Address to the Shade of Thomsdn, page 

• 337, 

' 1 -MB I II ■ 

* These four lines have been inadvertendy replaced in 
the copy of Tarn o' Shanter, published in the first volume 
of the '^ Poetry Original and Selected/' oT Brash and 
Reidy of Glasgow ; and to this circumstance is owing their 
being noticed here. As our poet deliberately rejected themi 
it is hoped that no future printer will inse/t them. 
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5979 began in the first manuscript copy in the 
foUoving manner : 

While cold-eyed spring, a virgin coy, 

Unfolds her verdant mantle sweet. 
Or pYanks the sod in frolic joy, 

A carpet for her youthful feet : 
While summer, with a matron^s grace 

Walks stately in the cooling shade, 
Aqd oft delighted loves to trace 

The progress of the spiky blade : 
While autumn, benefactor kind. 

With age*s hoary honours clad. 
Surveys with self-approving mind. 

Each creature on his bounty fed, &c. 

By the alteration in the printed poem, it may 
be . questioned whether the poetry is much im- 
proved ; the poet however has found . means to, 
introduce the shades of Dryburgh, the residence 
of the Earl of Buchan, at whose request these 
verses were written. 

• 
. These observations might be %xtended, but 
what are alr^dy offered will satisfy curiosity^ 
and there is nothing of any importance that 
could be added. 
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The ch and gh have always the guttural sound. The 
sound of the English diphthong oo, is commonly Bpdled 
ou. The French u, a sound which often occurs' ikf%e 

ft. 

Scottish language, is marked oo, .or ui* The a in ge- 
nuine Scottish ^vords, except when formings ttdiphlhoi^^ 
or followed by an e mute after a single consonaiit; sililMs 
generally like the broad English a in wall. The Scot- 
tish diphthoi^ ae, always, and ea, very often, sound like 
the French e masculine. The Scottish diphthong ey 
sounds like the Latin ei. 



A. ^ 

J\ AU. 

Aback, away, aloof. ^* 

Abeigh, at a shy cUstance. 
AbooH, above, np. 
Abitfiod, abroad, in sight. 
Ahnedy in breadtb. 
Ae, otn*. • . y 

Aff^ . off; Aff loqff unpremedi- 
tated. 
Afore, before. 



4ftt oft. 

4fteHf often* 

Agteiff off the right Une, wioag. 

AUflhu, perhaps* v^n^. 

Am, own. 

Atm, iron. 

Aith, an oatii. ^ 

^tfo, oats. 

Awer, an old horse* 

Aide, a hot cinder. 

Akdttf 
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Jliice, alMt 

AktMf alone. 

AltwaHf awkward; 

ilflMtfly almost. 

Ammgf among. 

Aif^ and ^f. 

Aa€€^ once. 

AMt one, and. 

Awndf over against 

AnUker^ another. 

AUf ashes. 

AiUtTf abroad, stirring. 

Aughi, possession; as, t« a' n^ 
mighif in all my possession. 

J«U, old. 

AmUffomm, or mdd-fiarant, sa- 
f gacioosy cunning, pmdent. 

Am, at all. 

Aw0^y away. 

Ji|^', awfiiL 
' <^lipii,tbe beard of barley|0at8,&c. 
.AMmky bearded. 
; AymU, beyond. 



B. 

jSil*, ball. 

BackiU, ash boards. 

BadcHmj eomin', coming back, 

returning. 
Bod, did bid. 
Btddef endured, did stay. 
BaggUf the belly. 
Bdnie, bating large bones, stoot. 
Batm, a child. 
Bmndimet a family of children, a 

brood. 
Bmthf both. 
Boa, to swear. 
BmUf bona. 



Bdv, to beat, to strife. 
Bardie^ diminutiyeof bard. 
BtweJUy barefooted. 
BorMtf, of, or like barm. 
Batchy a crew, a gang. 
BattSy botts. 
BwidfmUy a cat. 
Bcm/d, bold. 
Bmotfnty having a white stripe 

down the face. 
Bey to let be, to give oyer, to 

cease. 
BewTy barley. 

BetutUy. diminutiye of beast. 
Beet, to add fuel to fire. 
Bdyte, by and by. 
Beuy into the spence or parlov. 
BeMhmmtdy a noted mountain in 

Dambartonihire. 
Bethankity grace after meat 
Beuky a book. 
Biekety a kind of woodaadishy a 

short race. 
BUy or Bieldy shelter. 
Bim, wealthy, plentilbL 
Big, to build. 
Biggmy building, a house. 
Biggiiy built 
Billy a buU. 

BiUiey a brother, a young fellow. 
Bingy a heap of grain, potatoes^ 

&c. 
Birky birch. 
Btrfcte, a clever fellow. 
Binittgy the noise of partridges, 

&c. when they spring. 
Bit, crisis, nick of time. 
BizZy a bustle, to busx. 
Bltutiey a shrivelled dwarf, a 

term of contempt. . 
B^oj^, bbisted. 
Blate, bashful, sheepish. 
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Blaihfr, bladder. 

Bland f a flat piece of any thing, 
to slap. 

Blawi to blow, to boast. 

Bleezingf biaang. 

BUUumf idle talking fellow. 

Blether, to talk idly, nouseme. 

BUWnn, talking idly. 

Bliukf a little while, a smiliog 
look, to look kindly, to shine 
by fits. 

Blinker, a term of contempt. 

BUkkiny smirking. 

BUe-gowup one of those beijgan 
who get annually on the king's 
birth-day a bine cloak or gown> 
with a badge. 

Bluid, blood. 

Blype, a shred, a large piece.^ 

Bocky to vomit, to gush inter- 
mittently. 

Bockcdy gushed, vomited^ 

Bodle, a small old coin. 

BomtUy or ftomiy, handsome, 
beautiful. 

Bemnock, a kind of thick cake of 
bread, a small jannock or loaf 
made of oatmeal. 

Board, a board. 

Bore, a hole in a w&ll. 

Boortree, the shrub elder; plant- 
ed much of old in hedges of 
barn- yards, &c. 

Boost, behoved, must needs. 

Botch, an angry tumour. 

Bounng, drinking. 

Bow-koil, cabbage. 

Bowt, bended, crooked. 

Brachena, fern. 

Brae, a declivity, a precipice, 
theslopaofabill. 

VOL. III. 



BtaUI, .broad. 

Braik, a kind of harrow^ 

Brainge, to run raslily forward. 

Brouig't, reeled forward. 

Brak, broke, made insolvent. 

Branks, a kind of wooden curb 
for horsey. ' 

Brash, a jiudden illness. 

Brats, coarse clothes, ragSy2(C. 

Braitle, a shof t tace^ hurry. 

Brow, fine, handsome. 

Brawlyt, or brawUe, very well, 
finely, heartily. 

Braxie, a morbid sheep. 

Breastii, dimin. of breast. 

Breastit, did spring up or for- 
ward. 

Bretf, an inviilnerable, or irre- 
sistible spellw 

Breeks, breeches* 

Brewm, brewing. 

Brie, juice, liquid. 

Brigf a bridge. 

Brunstane, brimstone. 

Brisket, the breast, the bosom. 

Brither, a brother. 

Brock, a.badger. 

Brogue, ahum, a trick. 

Broo, broth, liquid, water. 

Broose, broth, a race at country 
weddings, who shall first reach 
the bridegroom's house on re- 
turning from church. 

Brvgh, a burgh. 

Bruihie, a broil, m combostioxk 

Brwst, did bum, burnt. 

Brust, to burst, burst. 

BachttK-buUers, the boiling of the 
sea among the rocks on the 
coast of Bnchan. 

Buckskin, 
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Buekskifh an inhabitant of Vir- 
ginia. 

Buirdlff, ttont made, broad bnilt. 

Bun^clockfRhmnnoDg beellediat 
flies in the summer ereaingii. 
'Bummin, hummaig as bees. 

Bummkf to blunder. 

BummleTf ablaaderer. 

BwktTy a window-seat. 

Bvnf i«i, dimin. of birds. 

Burey did bear. 

BuTHy water, arivalet. 

i^arfieicrtii, i. e. Imm the wtmf, a 
blacksmith. 

Braziif dimin. of bum. 

BuMkiiy dressed. 

Bualiy a bustle, to bustle. 

Buif Mf without. 

But an* beUf the country kitchen 
and parlour. 

By himielfy lunatic, distracted. 

Bykey a bee-hire. 

Byre, a cow-stable, a shippen. 



(jA*, to call, to name, to drive. 
Ct^tf or 00*4, called, drifoo, 

calred. 
Cadgetf a carrier. 
CatUe, or caddte, a jperson, a 

young fellow* 
Cafff chaff. 
Caird, a tinker. 
CctfN, a loose heap of stones. 
Cdff'Wardf a small enclosure for 

calves. 
XUUUm, a boy. 
CaUiTf fresh, sound. 
Canatf, gentle, mild, dexterous. 
CoMitUe, dexterously, gently. 



Cantie, or canty f cheerful, merry* 

Cofif rd^, a charm, a spell. 

CapstanCy cope-stone, key-stone. 

Careerinf oheerfully. 

Carl, an old man. 

CarWif a stout old woman. 

Cariea, cards. 

CovdixNi, a caldron. 

CaaJb and iMel, chalk aod red day. 

CaMf cold. 

Coup, a wooden drinking vessel. 

Chanter y a part of a bagpipe. 

Chap, a person, a fMnv, a blow. 

Ckaaip, a stroke, a blow. 

Chedsit, cheeked. 

Che€pf a chirp, to dilip. 

Chiel, or dbed, a young fallow. 

Chimla, or MmiUf m fh^e-grata; 

fire-place. 
Chimin htgf the fire-side. 
Chitteringf shivering, tfCmblfaig. 
Ch&ekmf dioUng. 
Chowy to diew ; dbeelk fir^duw^ 

side by ude. 
ChttjfiSy fat faced. 
Cladum, a small village about a 

church, a hamlet. 
Claue, or ctaM, dotbet. 
Claithf cloth. 
Claitkhgy dotildng. 
Clakany nontensei not speaking 

sense. 
Clap, chipper of a mifl. 
Clarkitt wrote. 
CUuky an idle tale, Che story of 

the day. 
Clatter^ to tell little idle storiei^ 

an idle story. 
Omight, snatdied at, laid hoM oC 
Claniy to clean, to scrape. 
CUaUedf senqped. 

CUm, 
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dawi to sentclu 

^ Cked, to clothe* 

CleekU, having oinght* 

Cluikin, jerkiogy cUokiiig. 

Clmkumbdly who rings the church 
beU. 

Cl^fSf shears. 

CUdmachKapf idie conversation. 

Cheky to hatdiy a beetle. 

Cleckm, batching. 

Cloot, the hoof of a cow, sheep, 
&c. 

Clootiey an old name for the devil. 

Clour, a bump .or swelling after 
mblow. 

Cotuciny wheedling. 

CobUy a fishing boat, 

Cifiy bought. 

€egy a wooden dish. 

Coggie, dimin. of cog^ 

CoiLAy firom KfUy a district of 
Ayrshire, so caUedy saitb tra> 
dition, firom Coily or Coilus, a 

• Pietisb monardi. 

ColHe, a general, and sometimes 
a particular nanie for country 
curSf 

CommoMH, command. 

Coody the cud. 

Coqf, a blodUiead, a ninny. 

CookU, appeared and disappear- 
ed by fits. 

Csoi^ did cast. 

Cooty the ancle or foot. 

CaotUy a wooden kitchen dish : 
also iftoie /«ioIs uAsis kgi ore 
0Ua wUh fmtkm mr$ mid U be 
cootie. 

CerineMf a species of the crow* 

Csrct corps, party, dan. 

jD^m*^, fed with oats. 



Cottety the inhabitant of a co/- 

housey or cottage. 
Couthky kind, loving. 
Cwey a cove. 
Cowey to terrify, to keep under, 

to lop ; a (ril^t, a branch ot 

furze, broom, &c. 
CoKp, to barter, to tumble over, 

a gang. 
CfHwpUy tumbled. 
Cowrin, cowering. 
Cowtey a colt. 
CozUy snag. 
Cozilffy snugly. 
CrahhUy crabbed, fretfoL 
Cracky conversation, to converse. 
Crackitiy conversing. 
Crqfty or erqfty a field near a 

house, im M husUmdrff, 
Craiksy cries or calls bieessantiy, 

a bird. 
Crambo-clinky or crambo jhigUy 

rhymes, doggrel verses. 
Cranky the noise of an ungreascd 

wheel. 
CrankouSy fretful, captions. 
Cranreuehy the hoar frost. 
Gngi, a crop, to crop. 
Craufy a crow of a cock, a rook. 
Craly a basket ; to hmoo otto's wU» 

M a creely to be craz'd, to be 

fiucinated. 
Creeohiey greasy. 
Croody or cromdy to coo as a dove. 
Croony a hollow and contiikoed 

HMMn; to make a noise like 

the continued roar of a bull; 

to hum a tune. 
Croomkigy hnmmiog. 
Crowdde, crook-backed. 
Croasf, cheerful, courageous. 

CrouiUf 
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Croudyt cheerfnliy, courageously. 

Crowdie, a composition of oat- 
meal and boiled water, some- 
limes from the broth of beef, 
, mutton, &c. 

Crowdie'Hmef breakfast tUne, 

CrmpUn, crawling. 

Orummoekf a cow with crooked 
horns. 

Crumpf hard and brittle, tp^cen 

Crunt, a blow on the head with 

a cudgel. 
Cutf, a blockhead, a ninny. 
Cummodc, a short staff with a 

crooked head. 
Curchie, a courtesy. 
Curler f a player at a game on the 

ice, practised in Scothind, 

called curling. 
CurUij curled, whose hair fiiUs 

naturally in ringlets. 
CwrUngf a well-known game on 

ice. 
Curmurringf murmuring^ a dight 

rumbling noise. 
Cvrpin, the crupper. 
Cuakat, the dove, or wood-pigeon. 
CiUtffy short, a spoon broken in 

the middle. 



JDaDDIE^ a father. 
Dafiny merriment, foolishness. 
Daflj merry, giddy, foolish. 
Daimen, rare, now and then, 

daimen-ickery an ear of corn 

pow and then. 



Dtnniyf pleasant^ gooMuoeni^ 

ed, agreeable. 
Dales, plains, valleys. 
DarMku, darkling. 
Dand, to thrash, to abuse. 
Dour, to dare. 
Daurty dared. 

Dmrgy or imtrky a day^ labour. 
Dawd, a large piece. 
DawlUy or dawteiy fondled, ca- 
ressed. 
peariesy dimin. of dears. 
3etaH^*y dear. 
Deave, to deafen. 
DeU-ma-eare ! 90 matter! for all 

that! 
Deleerit, delirious* 
Deprive, to describe. 
DigfUy to wipe, to dean con 

from chaC 
Dighty Gleaned firom cIhi£ 
DtaiM, do not. 
Dingy to wont, to push. 
Dirly a slight tremulous stroke 

or paui. 
Dizzeny ordlx'ff, mdocen. . 
Doitedy stupified, hebetated. 
DoUy stupified, crated. 
Dontiey unlucky. 
Dooly sorrow; to mmg dooly t# 

lament, to nHnini. 
Dortyy saucy, nice. 
Dotue, or douee, sober, wise, 

prudent.' 
Dimeehfy soberly, prudently. 
Doughty was or were able. 
Doure, stout, durable, stabbora, 

sullen. 
Dowy am or are aUe, can. 
Dowffy pithless^ wtatiHf fercew 

Dowie, 
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Dottitf wont with grief» fatigue, 
&c. half adcep. 

Downoy am or are not ablet fiodi- 
dot. 

Drapf a drop, to dropu 

Drappingy dropping. 

Dreepf to ooze, to drop. 

Dreighf tedious, long about it. 

Dribble, drizzling, slayer. 

Drift, a drove. 

Droddum, the breech. 

Droop, mmpPt, that droops at 
the crupper. 

Drouth, thirst, drought. 

Drucken, druuken. 

DrunUy, muddy. 

Drummock, meal and water mix- 
ed, raw. 

Drunt, pet, sour humour. 

Dub, a small pond. 

Duds, rags, clothes. 

Duddie, ragged* 

Dung, worsted, pushed, driven. 

Dvah, to push as a ram, &c. 

Dusht, pushed bj a ram^ ox, &c. 



JE'E, the eye. 

Een, the eyes. 

Benen, evening. 

Eerie, frighted, dreading spirits. 

Eild, old age. 

Elbueh, the elbow. 

EldrUeh, ghastly, irii^tfii]. 

£ii', end. 

Enbrugh, Edinburgh. 

Eneugh, enough. 

Especial, especially. 

Eitle, to try, attempt. 

Eydent, diligent. 



JF'a', fall, lot, to fall. 

Faddom't, fathomed. 

Foe, a foe. 

Faetn, foam. 

Faikei, unknown. 

Fahrin, a fairing, a present. 

Fallow, fellow. 

Fand, did find. 

Fori, a cake of bread. 

Fash, trouble, care, to trouble, 

to care for. 
Fasht, troubled. 
Fastsureen, Fasten*s Even. 
Fauid, a fold, to fold. 
Faulding, folding. 
Font, fault. 

FawsoiU, decent, seemly. 
Feal, a field, smooth. 
Femfii*, firightful. 
Fear'i, firighted. 
F§ai, neat, spruce. 
^Feehi, to fight. 
Feehtm, fighting. 
Feck, many, plenty. 
Fec1rfu\ large, brawny, itoot. 
Feckless, puny, weak^ rilly. 

F^y fig. 

Feide, feud, enmity. 

FisUf keen, biting; the flesh m* 
mediately under the skuiy a 
field pretty level, on the tide 
or top of a hill. i 

Fend,, to live comfortably. 

FsrUCf or ferUy, to wonder; a 
wonder, a term of contempt. 

Fetch, to pull by fits. 

Fetdet, pulled intermittently. 

Fidge, to fidget. 

Fient, fiend, apeUyiHtth. 

Fier, 
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FUr^ soaodi healthy ; a brother^ 

atriend. 
FUy a foot. 
FkUy to make a raitUng noise, 

to fidgety to bustle. 
¥ittie4an^ the nearer hone of the 

hindmoftt pair in the plovgh* 
J%», to make a hiMing noiiei 

like fermentation. 
■FffiitfTti flannel* 
flMdky to supplicate in a flatter- 

hignMuuien 
FUechhif rapplicating, 
Fleahf a fleece. 
FUgt a kick, a laadom blow* 
Flethefy to decoy by fair words* 
Fleihirin, flattering. 
Fley, to scare, to frighten* 
FUchteff to flatter, «§ yoiMg' nei^* 

UngSf whm ikeir dam €p* 

jmoecNft* 
Flmdergf shreds, broken pieces. 
Fluigi^tree, a piece of limber 

hung by way of partition be- 
tween two horses in astablci 

a flail* 
FIMf Id i«t at the yoke. 
KtsM|*etM. 
FUtteff to vibtate like the wmgs 

of small birds. 
JVilcriNr, flnttnring, yibntting* 
Ftm Mi , a servant in MTery * 
fWif, a Ibrd. 
Fiirbean, Ibrefathers. 
F(ffvff€y besKMS. 
Ftufrim^ distressed, worn out. 

Jaded. 
FoKfinughien^ fetigaed. 
Forgaihtrf to meet, to encounter 

with. 
Fof^ to forgitc. 



^^kMMff jaded with fluigne. . 
Fou:, folJ, drunk. 
FmighUn^ tnraMed, harassed. 
Fouih, plenty, enough, or more 

than enough. 
Fow, a bushel, &e. also a pitch* 

fork, 
/roe, from. 
Freathy froth. 
Frien\ friend. 
Fu\ fuU. 
FmO, the scut, or tail of the 

hare, coney, &c. 
F«#, to btow intennlttently* 
Ft{irt, did blow. 
Fumue, full of merriment. 
JWr, a furrow. 
FiirfM, a form, a bench. 
Fyke, trifling cares; to piddle, 

to be in a fuss abont trifles. 
Fyky to soil, to dirty. 
FyVt, soiled, dirtied. 



GABf the mouth, to speak 

boldly, or pertly. 
Gaif to go; gaed, went; gon, 

orgoiM, gone; gnim, going. 
Cfofl^, or g€t€f way, manner, 

road. 
Gangy to go, to walk. 
Gar, to make, to force to. 
Gax'tf forced to* 
GarteHf a garter. 
Ga»hf wise, sagacious, talkative, 

to converse. 
Gaskm, conversuig. 
Goacy, joUy, large. 

Geai'y 
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Genr^ riches, goods of my kind. 
Geekf to toss the head in wan« 

tonuessy or scorn. 
Gedf apike« 
GeHtU$f great folks* 
GeordUf a guinea* 
Gety a childy a young one. 
Ghaistf a ghost. 
Giey to gWe; gied, gave; giM, 

given. 
Giftie, dimin. of gift. 
GiUiey dimin. of giH. 
GUpey, a half grown^ half in- 
formed boy or girl, a rcnnpiog 
lady ahoiden. 
GirnmeTf an ewe from one to two 

years old. 
Gin, if, against. 
GipBey^ a yoang girl. 
Gtm, to grin, to twist the fea- 
tures in ragOj agony, he* 
Giming, grinning. 
Ghzy a periwig. 
Glaikit, inattentive, fooliA. 
Glaive, a sword. 
Gatr%,half-witted, foolish, romp- 
hag. 
Glaizie, glittering, smooth like a 

glass. 
Glegf shaip, ready« 
Gley, a squint, to squint; a^gley, 

off at aside, wrong. 
Glib-gabbety that speaks smooth- 
ly and readily. 
Glint, to peep. 
Glinted, peeped. 
Glintin, peeping. 
Gloandn, the twilight. 
GlotDTy to stare, to look, a stare, 

a look. 
Glowred, looked, stared. 



^ 



Gowan, the £iofr«r of &e dmtiff 

dandelion, hawkweed, &c« 
Gowdf gold. 

Gm({^, the game of golf; id ttiike 
as the bat does the ball otgsV* 
GoHJ^dy stmdk. 
Gawkt A <»ckoo^ a tern of iMnir 

tempt. 
Gowl, to howl. 

Grane, or grain, a.gfoa% to groilL 
Grairid, groaned. 
Gtidning, groaning. 
Graif, a pronged instrument for 

cleaning stables. 
Graith, aecoutrementSy funli- 

ture, dress. 
Grannie, grandmotiter* 
Grape, to grope. 
Grapit, groped. 
Greo^, intimate, fimiBar. 
Gree, to agree, to heat iks gree^ 

to be decidedly victor. 
Grei?t, agreed. - 
Greet, tasbed tears^ to woipb 
Greetin, crying, weephig. 
Grippet, catched, seised* 
Groat, to gitthemMtki^ m^ 

groat, to play a ieskig game. 
Gronsome, loathsomely, grinu 
Grozet, goosebeny. 
GruAtph, a grunt, to gnml. •■ 
Grumphie, a sow. 
Gnia', ground. ' 

Grvnstane, a grhidstoiie. 
Grvntle, the phi^ a gmnting 

noise. 
Gnuhie, thick,of thriving gmmtt^ 
GUDE, the SUPREME BWai^. 

good. 
Guid, good. 
Gttid-«onit»y good-norrow. 
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CWfl-tf'M, godd eTening. 

GmUmtm and gwidw\fej the mas- 
ter and mistress of the honse ; 
fMoy |fiiMbM0i, a man newly 
Buuned* 

Gh%, ofguUU, a Urge knife. 

CM^M^r, fM«lMo#A«r, fiither- 
in-law y and mother-in-faiw. 

OtM^tf, moddy. 

GMlyt tattefol. 



H 



Ha\ haU. 

^^ bUfh, the great bible that 
lies in the hall. 

Haef to have. 

Ha€th hady the participle. 

Uaet, JUni kaet, a petty oatli of 
negatiooy nothing. 

Hafet, the temple, the side of 
the head, 

Hif0lMi, nearly half, partly. 

Hagy a scar or gulf in mosses 
and moors. 

JUggiiyti kind of pudding boiled 
in. the stomach of a cow or 
sheep. 

HMHy to spare, to save. 

Hmn'df spared. 

Huinty harrest. 

Hmtkf a petty oath. 

£lcitoer«,noBBense,speaking with- 
out thought. 

HaVf or Aold, an abiding place. 

JEfo/e, whole, tight, healthy. 

Hame, home. 

HaUanyn. particular partition-wall 
in a cottage, or more properly 
a seat of turf at the outside. 



Hattawmat, HiMoW^ve, the Sift 

of October. 
Hamdy^ homely, affiible. 
ffoJi', or Aouii', hand. 
Hapf an outer garment, mantle, 

plaid, &c. to wrap, to cover, 

to hap. 
Happefy hopper. 
Happingf hopping. 
Hap step an* Ump, hop skip and 

leap. 
HarkU, hearkened. 
HarHy very coarse linen. 
HoBky a fellow that neither knows 

how to dress nor act with pro. 

priety. 
Hattiiy hastened. 
Haudf to hold. 
Haughe, low-lying, rich lands, 

▼alleys. 
Hourly to drag, to peeL 
HaurUn, peeling. 
Baverely a half-witted person, 

half-witted. 
Havins, good manners, decorum, 

good sense. 
Hawkie, a cow, properlff one wiik 

a vokUefaee, 
Heapit,_ heaped. 
Hetdsome, healthful, wholesome. 
HearUy hoarse. 
Hear'ty hear it. 
Heather, heath. 
Hech! oh! strange. 
Heehty promised to ibretel some- 
thing that b to be got or given ; 

foretold; the thing foretold. 
Heezty to elevate, to raise. 
HeUny the rudder or helm. 
Herd, to tend flocks, one who 

tends flocks. 

HerriM^ 



Eerrix, ■ herring 

Btrrf, to pbuder, mtitfftftriji 

ta pbmdiT birdi imtt, 
Btrrymait, plnnderinft deru- 

Htrtd, beneU; mlM a hud of 

cattle, of anj Mrt. 
Bet, boL 

Beufth, a enf, a coalpit,, 
aOth, a hobble, to bait. 
BOMh htl&ag. 
Bimttl, hinuelf. 
Bing, tobang. 

Birpir, to walk ensif, to creep. 
Hind, io many catlle u «De 

peraao cut -attend. 
Bitiie, dry, chapl, barren. 
BUebt, a loop, a knot. 
Biziit, hiuiy, a young girl. 
Boddte, the iMiioii of ■ use 

connlryinan ridng-m a-cart- 

Btg^eere, ft kind of diatance 

laie, JD mrliof , drawn letott 

tberiafc. 
Beg-Jumilur, ■ kind of hone- 

iday , by jnttling Mith the dioal- 

der; toJDitle. 
Seal, enter tkin or cMe, a mrt- 

ibetl, penseawBde. 
Baolie, alowlj, leisarely. 
Bttlkt take leiinre, ttap. 
Boord, aboard; to board. 
Betrdd, hoarded. 
Bont, a ipoon made of bom, 
Bonit, one of the many nainea 

of the devfl. 
BmI, or A«Mt, to coBgb. 
Boitm, codghiiif . 
Botch'd, turned topty-turry, 



met. «» 

HmgknugaidU, fbrrication. 
Haiflet, an owL 
Bmaie, dimia. of house. 
Booty to heave, to nvell. 
Ba^i, heaved, snelted. 
Homdit, a midwife. 
Haae, hollow, a hollow or ddL. 
HowebiKkit, sunk io the back, 

ipokt* 1^ a ham, Ift, 
Hawk, to dig- 
Howfett, dined. 
HncUi, digtii^ 
Btg, to orge. 
ifayV, urged. 
Bogm, to poll npwardf. 
Bt^t, to amble ciazily. 
iliV**«) ^imia. ofHngh. 
HtrckwN, « hedgehog. 
Umim, lheloiai>tiie cmj^cr. 



Idur, an ear of com. 
ttrMf a great^grand-child. 
lik, or JOia, each, every. 
MiuillU, ill-na tared, 

niggardly. 
IneiM, geniua,uveB^tf. 
Jaglt, fire, fire-place. 
Im, IibaUorwiU. 



JaD, Jade ; Bbo a ftmlliir lem 
vaoag eoontry fblki for ft 
^ddy jronnggirl. 

JaaJ^ to dally, to tiifla. 
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Jmip, a jerk of water; tojeffkas 

agitated water. 
Jawy coane raillery, te pear out, 

to shut, te jerk at water* 
Jillet, ajiIt,a«iddygirL 
JiMp, to Jwnp, sleader ia fk^ 

waiflty handflome. 
Jink, to dodge, to t«ra a eoraery 

a sodden tarning, * earner* 
Jinker^ tkat tarai quickly, a gay 

sprightly giri, a wag. 
JinktUf dodging. 
Jirtf a jerk. 

JocteUg, a kied ef knife. 
Joukf to stoop, to bow tbe liead. 
JcWf toJ9my a verb wfaieb inetvdei 

both the swiBgiag mocioaand 

pealing soud of a large bett. 
JuadUf to jiistle. 



KaE^ a daw. 

Kail, colewort, a kind of broth. 
Kuil-rwd, the stem ofcolewort. 
Kain, fowls, &c. paid as rent by 

a farmer. 
Kebbuck, a cheese. 
Keek, a peep, to peep. 
Kelpies, a sott of mfschievons 

spirits, said to haant fbrds and 

ferries at night, especially in 

storms. 
Ken, to know, hend or ken*t, 

knew. 
Kennin, a small matter. 
Kei, matted, bairy, a fleece of 

wool. 
Kuuighf catking, anxiety. 



Kttf, to trass iqp Ifae dotfaea. 

glimmer, a yqaag gitl, a gossip 

Kin,* kindmd. 

£m', kind. 

King's-hood, a certain part of the 

eBtnfils-of«B 0K,&c. 
£Mirff, cooalry., 
Ktra, tbe harvest sapper,afcbaai» 
Kvr»en^ to ehrisftea, or bs^iwii 
Kiat, chest, .a alyay eaasHcr* 
KUchtn, any thing that ea«s «tth 

bread, to serve lera«ip,fiatr|l, 

&c. 
£Me,lolkiUe,tli:klisl>. 
UiUim, a yxHung cat. 

KivjttU, to puddle. 
Kiuttljt^ duddlifii. 
Knaggie, hkM lomg$f or pfNOttaf 

rocks. 
Kmpptn^ haHMner, a banipiar Ar 

bfe«k»ag alimes. 
Knowe, a small round hijlaffk* 
Kffif cows. 

^vi.E, a district bi Aynhirt* 
Kyte, the belly. 
Kjfthg, to discover, tpi)iow ftW^ 

self. 



ZjAHDIE, ^imin. oflad. 
Laggen, the ai^;le between ^ 

side and bottom of a woodep 

dish. 
Laigh, low. 
Lolling, wadini;, i^pd sinkiipig if^ 

snow, mod, &c. 
Laith, loat^. 

Lat<4A(*, bashful, ^e^isb. . 
LaUanSf Scottish dialect. 



Lmbie^ 
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LrnHbie, dimin* of kmb. 
lAMpii, akindofiMl-iSih. 
ran', l«iid)6ttate. 
Latiey lone, my kme, thy kmtfke. 

»yse]falofr«« 
Lanehf, loDely. 
Idmgf long; U tkM hmgf to 

long, to wetiif . 
Lap, did leap. 
iMoe, the rest, the reaiaiiider, 

the others. 
Jumtockf tbe laim* 
LmBka^ loidand* 
IjuCe^ to leave, 
JLeol, loyal, thio, fidthAiL 
JLear^ pronoaii, lare^ leanUng* 
LurUmgy live-long. 
huze me, a phrase of congratnh- 

tory endearment; I am happy 

in thee, or prood of thee. 
Leuteff a three«pronged dart 1^ 

striking fish. 
Leughf didlragh. 
Leukf a look| to look. 
Lift, sky. 

Lightly , MMfittgly, to ineer at 
LUi, a ballad, a time, to shig. 
Limmer, a kept mistress, a 

itrampet. 

Unip't, limped, hobbled. 

Link, to trip along. 

Lbikin, tripping* 

lAmn, awaterftlL 

Lini,fkx; AH "i f «e fteff, fln in 
flower. 

Limtwhitef a Mnnet. • 

Lotm, the phce of milking. 
Lmif, the pahn of the iiaild. 
Lot, did let. 
Xooees, the plural of loaf. 



Zottft, a Mow, a ttgamaffiBy t 

woman of easy virtne. 
Lowe, aflame. 
Lowin, flaming. 
LawrU, abbrevwHon <if Law^ 

rence. 
Lowae, to loose. 
Lmo8*d, loosed. 
Lug, the ear, a handle. 
Lvgget, having a handle. 
Luggie, a smdl wooden dJM^ 

with a handle. 
Lum, tbe cluainey. 
Lunch, a large piece of cheese, 

flesh, &€• 
Lnni, a cotema of lawke; to 

smoke. 
LutUin, soMking. 
Lytart, of a mixed colomr^ fragr. 

M. 

JflAE, more. 

Mair, more. 

Maut, most, ahnost. 

Maisthf, mostly. 

Mak, to nulEe. 

Makin, making. 

MaUUf Molly. 

Mang, among. 

ilfanse, the parsonage hoos^ 
where the ministiEr lifes* 

Manieele, a mantle* 

lUark, marks. TUm mid Mmwl 
other mount uMch in En^tUk 
require an s, to/orm thgpbumi, 
are in Scoich^ Uke the ipar^ 
sheep, deer, the earn ta M 
manben. 



BBH 



Mm*$ 
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M^i ffMTf Ike ymf IMS. 
Jf flfJUiMiy MeftfN, mixed eotm» 
Maskf to nuBh, 00 NMtt| 4«« 
Ma§kbhpMtf a tea-pet. 

Jtfawiy mist. 
JneeMy tiie tnriiiii. 
Ifevy to mow. | 
JneM^niy Btowuiif. 

JMUMdMimi. aomiiAd. 

JftfUer, com or grain of any 
kind, sent to tlie mill to be 
pnonnd. 

MM, to meddle. Also a maUet 
for poonding barley in a stone 
trough. 

Mdmi, to soil with meat 

JMSn^y to mend. 

Mime, good nuumersy deeomm. 

Menadem, ill-bred^ mdoi impo- 
dent. 

Merle, the blackbird. 

Metim, a small dog* 

JfiddfM, adonghili. 

Midden-haU, a gntter at the bot- 
tom of a dmighill. 

Mim, prim, afiectedly meek. 

Mm*, mind, remembrance. 

MwSt, mind i^ reMlved, in- 
tending. 

Jlftaaie, mother^dam. 

Miicef, to abase, to eall names. 

Miaet^d, abused, 

MUleai*d, mischicTOoSi unman- 
iieriy. 

Misteuk, mistook. 

Mither, mother. 

JlfijB^ie-4naxftc,conAi8edly mixed. 

Jdoiatify, to moisten. 



Memif, or m sni g, many* 

Meap, to nibble as a sheep. - 1 

MovfUm, of «r belonging It 



Mem, the next day, to-moifow. 
Mem, the month. . 
Memimmii, a mole. 
MemiUf dtmin.of mopse. 
M%Me, or wiM^ greats H|^ 
, mndi* 

MwKk, dimiu. of maps. 
A/tiflm-M(, . broth eoaqMtad 

simply of water, shelled ba^ 

ley, and greeny . 
MiUehkin, an £n|^ pint. 
MffeO, myself. 

N* 

JVa*, No, not, nor. 

Nae, no, not any. . 

Neutkhf, or waif iiiy, «etti<g> . 

N^, a hotjie* 

None, none. 

^VPyf ele^ to be ty^. 

Negkekit, neglededL;. v 

iVei60r, a neighbeir., . 

Neuk, nook. 

Mef#, next 

Nimie, the fist 

^i^«r, an exi^baoge; lo «fr 
change; tpbnitet. . - . 

Niger, a negro. 

JVme-<«tW<a^, » bangwinili 
whip. , 

Nii, a nut 

NsfioMl, of or bdengi«g t^ the 
north* 



NeHftf 



I . 



! ■ I • 



I . . • ■• 
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NoH^t, notieed. • 
Nowie, black otttie« 



0\ Of. 

Oiiy^ or 0111^1 anj; 

Or, is oft6n used for err, before* 

(yt, of it. 

Ouriej shivering, drooping. 
Ounaf or oKrfelf, onnelves. 
Ouilen, cattle not hoosed. 
Otiwr, over, too. 
Owre^ip, a wa j of fetching a 

blow with the hammer over 

the arm* 



P. 

/'^CJKyintiniate/amiliai^twdve 

stone of wool. 
Pmiuh, pannch. 
PaUrickf a partridge. 
Pvigf to cianu 
ParrUehj oatmeal podding, « 

well-known Scotch dish. 
Paty did pot, a pot. 
PaitUy or peitUf a plongh-ataffi 
PoMghiy^ prood, hmaf^tj. 
Pauley, canning, sly. 
Poy'ty paid, beat. 
PccA, to fetch the bieath shorty 

Peehan, the crop, the itomadi* 
PseUa, peeling. 
Petf a domesticated sheep, ke. 
Pittk, to cherish, a plooginrtaff. 



PArstsf, fidr q^cheiy flattei;^ 

to flatter. 
PAmistR, ilatteiy. 
Pickle, a small qoantity. 
Pinif pain, oneasiness. 
Pit, to put. 
Pkuadf a public proclamatioa^ 

to publish publicly. 

Plaekf an old Scotch coin, the Srd 

part of 'a Scotch penny, 12 of 

which make an English penny* 

PUekleu, pennyless, withoot 

money. 
P/o/te, dimin. of plirfe. 
PUw, or pleughf a plough* 
PUakitf a trick* 

Poind, to seize on cattle, or take 
the goods, as the laws of Scot« 
land allow, for rent* 
PomiUhf poverty. 
P011, to poll. 
Pcukf toplock. 
Pouarie, a hare, or cat. 
Pout, a poolt, a chick. 
Pm*t, did poll. 
Pouiherffy like powder* 
Pow, the head, the skolU 
Poumii, a little hone. 
Ptfwtkerp or pouiher, powder* 
Preai, a pin. 
PreKi, printing 
Prie, to taste. 
Pri^d, tasted* 
Prirff proof. 

Prig, to cheapen, to dispute* 
Priggin, cheapening. 
Primde, demore, precise* 
Proptme, to lay down, to propose* 
PrvMses, provosts. 
Pwidf ponnd, poonds* 



P^U, 
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QUAT^ to qvit. 
Qfukf to qoake. 
4ii€|fy a cow fron one to two 
yean old* 



R. 

■ 

JRaGWEED, Iwrb ngwort. 
ty to rattle nonsense. 
% to 



Rake, to madden, to inAame. 
Ram/eeztdy fiitigned, ovenpread. 
RmiMiam, thongfatless, forward. 
Raploehf properly a coarse dotb, 

but uud 08 «• arfwma fbr 

coarse. 
Rardyf excellently, very well. 
jRas&y arash^rasik-dHSi^abiishof 

rashes. 
Rattmi, a fat. 

Rmule, rash, stoat, fearless. 
RoMghtf reached. 
RaWf a rbw. 
JRox, to stretch. 
Keam, cream; to cream. - 
Reamm, brimfbl, frothing. 
Reaee, iotc. 
Reek, to heed. 
Rede, counsel, to coonsel. 
Red^wat-Aod, walking in btood 

over the shoe-tops. 
Red^umdy staikmad. 
Ree, half drunk; fuddled. 



Reeky smoke. 

JRcelctii, smddm^ 

Reekii, smoked, smoky» 

Rewutdf remedy. 

Retgmte, retjnitai. 

Reei, to stand restive« 

RettUy stood restive, JtonMf 

withered. 
Rettrieked^ restricted. 
Rirf, JRecf, plenty. 
Rigy a ridge. 
iUa, to rani to mdt; vniii^ 

running. 
Ataik, the coarse of the stooeiy f 

<crai ia carlmg oq ice. 
R^ a handfql of «i|thrciMd 

com. 
RUkU, made a noise like the 

tearing of roots. 
Rodemy see App. p. 381. 
Rood, stands likewise Ibr te 

plural roods. 
AooN, aslwed. 

Roose, to praise, to ee mm — d . 
Rokn', round, in the cirda of 

neighbouikood. 
Rovpet, hoarse, as isMk « calif. 
Row, to roll, to wrap. 
Row^t, rolled, wrapped. 
RowU, to low, to beHaw. 
RotMj plenty. 
Rowiiny lowing. 
Roxet, rpsim 
Jf^tni^, a cudgel. 
Runt, the stem of oolewort ar 

cabbage. 
RvMedy wrinkled. 
RMtky a woman's name ; the baek 

so called; sortow. 



SAB 
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Sqfi, soft. 

SolTy to senre^ a tore* 

Stdrlyf ojaaMrlie^ sorelj. 

Satr't, served. 

Strky a shirt* 

Sarkity provided in shirti. 

Stmghf the willow. 

Saul, soul. 

SaumnUf salmon. 

Sauni, a saint. 

SatU, salt. 

iSaio, to sow. 

iSmrtii, sowing. 

Sox, six. 

Scar, toscafy a scare. 

Scaudf to scald. 

Scauld, to scold. 

Scaur, apt to be scared. 

Scawlf a scold. 

SeoHf a kind of bread. 

ScoRfwi% a loathings to loath. 

Seraichy to scream, as a Aen, jmt- 

tfidge, tfc, 
Screedf to tear, a rent. 
&ft€M, to glide swiftly along. 
ScrieveHf gleesomely, swiftly* 
Scrimpy to scant. 
Scrimpet, did scant, scanty* 
Se^dy did see. 
SeizcHf seizing. 
Sely self; a bodfi ael, one'k self 

alone. 
Si«'<, did teU. 
Sea', to send. 
Sen't, I, he, or she sent, or did 

send, send it. 



iSMIta, settling; to gtt a tetihn^ 

to be' frighted int6 qnietnciv. 
Sa$f tdk'offy goes away. 
Shmfdy a shred, a shard. 
Sh/mgaky a stick cleft at one efid 

for patting th6 tail of a d6g, Sec. 

into, by way of miscluefji or to 

frighten him away. 
SHuneTy a humorous wag, a bar- 
ber. 
Sliawy to shew, a small woodln 
' a hollow place. 
Sheeny bright, shming. 
Sheep-ahanky to thiiik on^ioeifmi 

dieep-ohank, to be conceited. 
ShemMnuVy Sheriff-liioor, the 

famous battle fought in th$ re* 

helHony A. D. 1715. 
Sheughy a ditch,a trench, asloice. 
ShiUy shrill. 
Shogy a shock, a push off at one 

side. 
Shoo*y a shovel. 
Shoony shoes. 

Sharey to offer, to thiieateii. 
Shor'dy offered. 
Skmdhery the shoulder. 
Sicy such. 

Sicker, sure, steady. 
SideliMy sidelong, slaattng. 
Siller, silver, mooey. 
Simmer, sammer. 
Sift, a son. 
Sin'y since. 
SkaUh, to damage, to injure, in- 

jury. 
SkeUumy a worthless fellow. 
Skelpy to strike, to staj^ ; to walk 

with a smart tripping step, a 

smart stroke. 

SkelpiMmmer, 
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SlBd|pi4iiiMiier, a t^ecliiiical term in 
ftmale scolding. « 

SMpm, 9l9ffhi§j walking. 

Skeighf proadyniceyhigh-mettlad* 

SkirUfiff shrielungy citing. 

Skirlf to shriek, to oiy shrilly. 

Slcirr#y shrieked. 

SkkKi, slanti to ran aslant| to 
deviate firom troth. 

SUaUed, ran, or hit, in an ob- 
lique direction. 

Skfflghf ascreanii to scream. 

£Im, sloe. 

suae, did sHde.- 

8kpf a gate, a breadi m a fence. 

Shm, slow; 

SUif sly; tieett, slyest. 

StiMif sleek, sly. 

SRUinff slippery. 

8§jfpef to fiilToTer, at ff wdftv" 
rmfinm tki jUmgki 

8lMMt, ieUr 

S^no*, smain 

SmeddMMj dust, powder, mettle, 
sense. 

Smiddyf a smithy. 

Sinom'f to smother. 

Swuof'd, smothered. 

SmmtUf smntty, obscene, ngly. 

Smytrief a nomeroos collection 
of small indifidoals. 

Smuh, abuse. Billingsgate* 

SnaWf snow, to snow. 

SmuD-ifToo, melted snow* 

SnawUf snowy. 

Stud, to lop, to cut off. 

Smeakm, snuff. 

Sfueahin^nillf a snuff-box. 

SneU, bitter, biting. 

Smeh4rQwmgf trick-contriving. 



Smckf tiie latohet of a door. 

Snoolf one whose spirit is broken 
with oppressive slavery ; to snb- 
mit tamely ; to sneak. 

^nooee, to go smoothly and{D» 
stantly, to sneak. 

Smfwkf to scent or snuffy at m 
ditg, home, ffc* 

SnowkU, scented, snuffed. 

Smsif, having sweet engagiiig 
looks ; lucky, joHj. 

5*00111, to swim. 

Soetk, troth, a petty oath. 

Sewern, a dish made of oatmeal, 
the seeds of oatmeal soure^ 
&c. boUed up till they make 
an agreeable pudding. 

Semple, flexible, swift. 

Simter, a shoemaker. 

S<fwp, a spoonful, a small qoan- 
tity of aiiy thing liquid. 

Sewtkf to try over a tona with a 
low whistle. 

Soirf ik«r, soldcsr, to solder, to ce- 
ment. 

Spae, to prophesy, to diriae. 

SpatA, a limb. 

Spairge, to dash, to soil, as wiM 



Spttuiet, having the spavfai. 
Spetiy a sweeping torrent, after 

rain or thaw. 
Speel, to climb. 
Spence, the country parionn 
Spier, to ask, to inquire. 
Speir't, inquired. , 
Splatter, a splutter, to q[»lntteri 
Spleughtm, a tobaccp-ponch. 
Spkre, a frolic, a noise^ riotr 
SpnUtlef to scnmble* 



SpreckMt, 
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ISpreekUdf spotted, speckled. 
^Springy a quick ur in mii8ic> a 

Scottish reel. 
Spritf a tough-rooted plants 

something like rushes. 
Sprittie, fhll of sprits. 
Spmik, fire^ mettle, wit. 
Spunkie, mettlesome, fiery ; will* 

o-mtp, or igma-fatvus. 
Spmile, a stick used in making 

oatmeal pudding or porridgei 

a notable Scotch dish. 
Squad, a crew, a party. 
Squatterp to flutter in water, <u 

a wild duck, Sfc, 
Squattle, to sprawl. 
Squeel, a scream, a screech, to 

scream. 
Stachery to stagger. ^ 
Stack, a rick of com, hay, &c. 
StaggU, diminutive oittag, 
Stani% to stand; 9tan*t, did stand. 
Stane, a stone. 
Stank, did stink ; a pool of stand* 

ing water. 
Stop, stop. 
Stark, stout. 
Startle, to run as cattle, itung bif 

the gadfly. 
Staumrel, a blockhead, half* 

witted. 
Stow, did steal, to suVfeit. 
Stech, to cram the belly. • 
Stechin, cramming. 
Steek, to shut, a stitch. 
Steer, to molest, to stir. 
Steeve, firm, compacted. 
SteU, a stUl. 
Sten, to rear as a horse. 
Sten*t, reared. 
Stenii, tribute, dues of any kind. 



Stey, steep ; deyeit ; steepest. 

SHbble, stubble ; stibbU-ri, the 
reaper in haryest who takes 
the lead. 

Stick ate ttow, totally, altogetiier* 

Stilt, a crutch; to limp; to hdt. 

Stimpart, the eighth part of « 
Winchester bushel. 

Stirk, a cow or boUodk m year 
old. 

Stock, a plant or root of cole* 
wort, cabbage, &c. 

Stockin*, stocking; throwing ^m 
ttockin*, when the bride am^ 
bridegroom are put into bed, 
and the candle out, the former 
throws a stocking at randoar 
among the company, and the 
penon whom it strikes is tlM- 
next that will be married. 

Stocked, made up in thodn, m 
com. 

Stoar, sounding hoilow, atroof 
and hoarse. 

Stat, an ox. 

Stoup, atHvwp, akindofjugor 
dish with a handle. 

StmiTe, dust, more parOcularlf 
dust in motion. 

Stowlmo, by stealth. 

Stown, stolen. - 

Strack, did strike. 

SSTroe, straw; to die nfidr itru 
death, to die in bed. 

Straik, did strike. 

S/rotln^, stroked. 

Strappan, tall and handsome. 

Straught, straight. 

Streek, stretdied, to stretdu 

Striddie, to straddle. 

StrottHf to spont^ to piss. 

StMddi$, 
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S$nmfit, diiiiinotifeof i/fM^w 
fittwU, ipiritiioiu li<i9or of «iy 

kind ; to walk sturdUjr. 
S$^ff com or palM of any kiiMk 
SHtrif trouUo; to molMt^ 
^»«rtaiiy frighted. 
Suckery sugar. 
M. ibooid. 

Sughy ihe continued nuhiogmlfle 
. ofwind or water* 
Svikron, sontfaexn, aa old name 
. for the EngUih aation. 
IMrdy sward. 
SuBMd, swelled. 
Swmikf stately^ jolly. 
fiP^HlEtf, or MNmftcr, a tight 

atfapping young &Uow or girl. 
9^^ Ml exchange^ to barter* 
Swatg did sweat. 

fipaUlh Asample* 

SwatSy drink, good ale. 

SwetUn, sweating. 

Sweer^ lazy, averse, itaA-muer, 

extremely averse. . 
Jftpoatf swore, did swear. 
Swmge, to beat, to whip. 
§mittUf knaggy, foU of knots* 
SMrirl, a curve, an eddying blast, 

or pool, a knot in wood. 
Swithf getaway. 
SwUhery to hesitate in cfaoiee, an 
. irresi^te wavering in choice* 
Synij since, ago, then. 

T. 

Jackets, a kind of nails 
for driving into the heels of 
shoes. 



Toe, a toe; ^Arat^oe'd, 

three prongs. 
Takf to take; ^alrtn, taking*. 
TmtgUf a sea weed. 
Tapy the top. 

TapetUts, heedless, foelish* 
TarraWf to numnnr at one's al* 

lowance. 
TarroK^tf nwmuired. 
7*arry ftrcafes, a sailor. 
TaM, or told, told. 
Tm^y a foolisb thoof^htless 

young person* 
TmUed, or ttaUiif matted tO|!»« 

ther, ipoken <(fhair mr u9qL 
Tawity that allows itself peace* 

ably to be handled, ^^okm qfm 

horse, cow, 9^c» 
Teat, a small quantity. 
7s»i^oMrs<&tfo, a slight feed to 

the horses while in the yoke 

in the forenoon. 
Teniy a field pulpit, heed, cap- 
tion; to take heed. 
Tentie, heedful, cautioas* 
Tentless, heedless. 
Teugh, tough. 
Th4Kkf thatch -, ihadc an* rapt, 

clothing, necessaries* 
Tkae, these. 

Thaimu^mdXL guts,fiddle-string8. 
Tkankity thanked. 
ThegUher, together. 
Themsel, themselves. 
Thick, intimate, familiar. 
Thieveleas, cold^ dry, spited, 

spolc^M qf a persom't demeanour. 
Thir, these. 
Thirl, to thrill. 
Thirled, thrilled, vibrated. 
ThoU, to sufier, to endure. 

ThowSf 
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Thcwif a thaw, to thtw. 

TkowUtif ilacky huy* 

Thrangf throni;, a erowC 

Tkr^fpkf. throaty wiad-fiipe. 

TkraWf to spraia, to twist, to 
Qootradiet« 

Tboojjiy twistkigy he. 

Tkraum, spraintd, twisted, con- 
tradicted, contradictioo. 

Tkreap, to maintain by dint of 
assertion. 

Threshbi, thrashing, 

Threteen, tinrteen. 

Thriaie, thistle. 

Thrau^, to go on wi A, to make 
out* 

Tkr^uiher, pell-mell, confinedly. 

Tkudy to make a load intermit- 
tent noise. 

TkuimpUy thnmped. 

Thyadr thyself. 

TUPi, to it. 

Ttanncr, timber.. 

Tiwt, to lose, <lii<, lost. 

Tinkler^ a tinker. 

Tipf a ram. 

Tippence^ two-pence. 

Tirl, to make a slight noise, to 
uncover. 

Ttrlmf nncoyering. 

TUhiff the other. 

TittlCf to whisper. 

TUtlim, whisperfaig. 

TocheTf marriage portion. 

Tod^ a fox. 

ToddUy to totter, like the walk 
of a child. 

ToddliUy tottering. 

Toom) empty. 

Toqp, a ram. 

Toun, a hamlet, a farm-honie. 



Toutf the blast of a horn, or trnm- 
pet, to blow a horn, &c. 

Tow, a rope. .' 

Towmond, a twelvemonth. 

Towzie, rongh, shaggy. 

Toy, a very old fhshion of fcnnale 
head-dress. 

Toyity to totter Hke old age. 

Tranamugrtfy'dy transmigrated, 

metamorphosed. 

Traskhrie, trash. 

Trickle f full of tricks. 

Trigy spmce, neat. 

TWm/y, exceUenHy. 

Treio, to believe. 

Trowthy troth, a petty oath. 

TryHy tried. 

Tug, raw hide, of whidi in old 
times plough traces were fre- 
quently made. 

Tkbie, a quarrel ; to qmurrd, to 
figfat 

Two, two. 

Twortkree, afew.- 

*Twad, it would. 

Tuxd, twelve; fioal-famy iforfi, 
a small quantity, apenny worth. 

N. B. One jMwyff^ts/k it IfcP. 
ScoteK 

Twin, to part. 

Tyke^ a dog. 



U. 

Unco, strange, nneontfa, reiy, 

very great, prodigionsi. 
C^iiMi, news. 
Unkemid, unknown. 
ChsMIAfd, uBdanaged, nnhwt. 
Upo\ upon. 
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V. 

VAPBINf Tiponrinc. 

Ventj Tery. 

Fir^ a ring round a colomo, ke* 

Wa*, wall; wa% walls. 

W$htierj a weaTor. 

FFfld, would, to bety a bet, a 
pledge. 

WMintif woold not. 

WibBf woe, aorrowAil. 

Wmanclu! or iM€i me/ alas I 
O the pity I 

W^ftf the croM thread that foet 
fitmi the shuttle through the 
web. 

ir«^, wailing. 

Wakt to lay oot, to expend. 

WmUy choice, to choose. 

ITafd, chose, chosen. 

W^He^ ample, large, jolly ; obo 
tea inimjecHom qfdUirem* 

Wmne^ the belly. 

Wamrf<m\ a belly-full. 

Wtmehmgie, unlucky. 

Wtmeret^'y restless. 

Wm'kf work. 

Wark-Ume, a tool to work with. 

Wurlif oriMrU, world. 

Wm'Uek, a winurd. 

FTar/y, worldly, eager on amass- 
ing wealth. 

frarroRy a warrant, to warrant 



Wwnif worst. 

WwniVAt or wmrai, wreitM* 

WMtirU^ prodigality. 

fVai, wet; Imt, / waiy I know. 

FFo^er^rstf, brose made of meal 
and water simply, witfaoat tiw 
addition of milk, batter, fcc* 

WtMUf a twig, a wand. 

WmMe^ to swing, to reel* 

Waukit^ thickened, os/Ulsrv 4a 

FF«iUcrir«, not apt to sleep* 
PFoar, worse, to worst. 
Wmai>ty wonted, 
fWoa, oriPMKte, a child. 
WetHtf otwetry; mmtjfawtmit 

^•dy, many a difiereat per* 

son* 
FFeafoa, weasand. 
Wtwomg tk€ Slfclmif , see Thnw* 

ing the SUekiMg^ page 417. 
Wee, UtUe; wee thmgt, littift 

ones; tree N^, a small matter* 
FTeei, well; we^mrt, welfare. 
H^e€#, rain, wetness. 
fFe'te, weshalli 
fTAa, who. 
WhmU, to wheese. 
ff Aoi^, whelped. 
Whang, a leathern string, a piece 

of cheese, bread, &c ; to giva 

the strappado. 
Wluare, where ; wkar^er, where- 

ever. 
Wheep, to fly nimbly, to jeriL ; 

pemuf^mheepf small-beer. 
Whose, whose. 
Whatreck, nevertheJess. 
Wkid, the motion of a hare, nin« 

ning but not frighted; a lie. 
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WiiddeHf ranniiig as a bare or 
coney. 

WhigmekerieSf ndiimi; fimeiet, 
crotchet!. 

Whingi$gy crying, complainingy 
frettiog. 

WkhrligigumSfXiBeletB ornaments, 
trifling appendages. 

Wki88le, a whistle, to whistle. 

Whishif silence; to hold <nW$ 
whishtf to be silent. 

WhUkf to sweep, to lash. 

Whiskit^ lashed. 

¥fliitier, a hearty draught of li- 
quor. 

IPAtm-^^oiie, awliinstone. 

Whyle$9 whiles, sometimes. 

We^ with. 

Wick, to strike a stone in an ob- 
lique direction, a term tn eurU 
ing. 

Wid, a small whirlpooL 

JVi/Uf a dimin. or endearing term 
/orynfe. 

Wimplif to meander. 

WimpVt, meandered. 

Wimfiiiny waving, meandering. 

WiM, to wind, to winnow. 

Wim^ty winded, as a bottom ^ 
yam. 

Witiy wind; im*s, winds. 

IFtfina, will not. 

Wimkocky a window. 

IFtnsoftie, hearty, vaunted, gay. 

WindU, a staggering motion; to 
stagger, to reel. 

Wtme, an oath. 

Wissy to wish. 

WUhimtteH, without 



Wizen'dy hide-beniid, driedi 
shrunk. 

Woimer, a wonder, a contemp- 
tuous appellation. 

fVoo% wool. 

fVoo, to court, to make love to. 

fVoodie, a rope, more properly on$ 
made qf withe or wUlom, 

Wooer-baby the garter knotted 
below the knee with a couple 
of loops. 

Wordyy worthy. 

Woraety worsted. 

Wracky to teaze, to vex» 

fVud-mady distracted. 

fVumbU, a wimble. 

Wraiih^ a spirit, a ghost ; an ap- 
parition exactly like a living 
person, whose appearance li 
said to forebode the personal 
approaching death. 

fVrangy wrong, to wrong* 

fVreethy a drifted heap of scow. 

WyUecoaty a flannel vest. 

fVytey blame, to blame. 



Y. 

ySy this pronoan i»Jrtqimliljf 

wed for thou. 
Yeamsy longs much. 
YearUng8y bom in the same year, 

coevals. 
YeoTy if Maid both for ungukr 

and phuiU yeun. 
Yell, barren, that gives no milk. 
Yerkf to laab^ to jerk. 

YerkU, 
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WwtHif J#HB6Qy ■flMCl* 

Ytttnmf yetteniight. 

Hurtle. 

FM; earth. 

Y0km, >okiii, a boat. 



CLOSSARY* 



mwmf Pf9yisa« 

Ymar$il, yonnelf. 
¥§m§, ancwt. 

dimiii. of ycipfc 
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